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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


PROFESSOR SOROKIN is already known to American 
eaders as the author of two intensely interesting books describing 
he great Russian Revolution. 

In this volume Professor Sorokin has made available to Ameri- 
an readers the principles of Social Mobility first described in 
is earlier Russian volumes and for that reason inaccessible to 
10st American social scientists. Although the following study 
atroduces us to a point of view and an analysis of social rela- 
ons which laid the basis for Professor Sorokin’s reputation as 
European sociologist, he has now gone beyond his earlier study 
nd assembled new historical and quantitative data descriptive 
f a phase of the social process that has great scientific as well 
s practical interest. 

Books on social organization hitherto written in English have 
one little more than state working hypotheses for future study 
nd formulate empirical principles of relationships. In this book 
; assembled for the first time in accessible form a vast amount 
f factual evidence and quantitative data. To the author’s 
ferences from these data we may not always agree, although 
e is careful to indicate the possibilities of alternative conclusions 
nd to offer the reasons for his own inferences. 

Present interest in the diffusion of culture has tended to with- 
raw attention from an equally important social process, namely, 
tat of vertical social mobility. In this volume Professor Soro- 
in outlines with great clarity the principles that seem to cover 
1e upward and downward circulation of individuals in the social 
ystem. He has shown the relation of this process to social 
ratification and social change. The book thus represents the 
rst thoroughgoing attempt to describe social mobility in terms of 
ocial stratification and social distance. It is therefore a con- 
‘ibution of first importance to the study of social evolution. 
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PREFACE 


O uR society is a mobile society par excellence. An intensive 
hifting of individuals, from position to position and a great 
culation of social objects in horizontal and in vertical directions 
re probably the most important characteristics of contemporary 
Vestern society. To them is due its dynamic character. They 
re responsible for many of its traits, its virtues and shortcom- 
igs, and its political and social organization. Our psychology and 
ehavior and hundreds of other important phenomena are con- 
derably conditioned by the intensive social mobility of contem- 
orary Western society. Without an attentive study of social 
1obility it is impossible to understand many fundamental social 
rocesses, many aspects of social organization, and the very 
ssence of “‘social physiology.” 

This explains why the phenomena of social mobility should be 
‘udied most carefully by a sociologist; and why, during the last 
2w years, my own attention has been given to an investigation 
f these phenomena. In The Sociology of Revolution* I have 
‘ied to study their abnormal forms. In this book I endeavor 
) give a general theory of vertical mobility of individuals and 
oeial objects. An investigation of this problem presupposes 
preliminary study of social stratification and social organization 
1 its vertical aspect. Hence, the character of the book, which 
a treatise in social mobility, as well as in social organization. 

I am quite aware of the defects of this book. Part of them, 
owever, may be excused by the pioneer character of the study, 
nce the path which I had to take is not much trodden. 

Speculative sociology is passing over. An objective, factual, be- 
avioristic, and quantitative sociology is successfully superseding 
. This explains why I have tried to avoid basing my statements 
n the data of ‘‘speech reactions” only; why in the book there is 
ot much of speculative psychologizing and philosophizing; why, 
herever it has been possible to obtain reliable quantitative data, 

1 Published by J. B. Lippincott Company in 1925. 
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I have preferred to use them instead of purely qualitative descrip 
tion. For the same reason I have tried to avoid an “illustrative’ 
method, consisting in confirmation of a statement by one or tw 
‘Hustrative facts. Still used extensively in sociology thi 
“method” has been responsible for many fallacious theories il 
the field of social sciences. It is time to declare a real war o1 
this “plague of sociology.” Trying to avoid it I have endeav 
ored to support each of my principal statements by at least | 
brief survey of the whole field of the pertinent facts and by indi 
cating at least the minimum of literature where further factua 
corroboration may be found. When I have not been sure tha 
a certain relationship is general or firmly established, I hav 
stressed its local or hypothetical character. 

Another “plague” of sociological theories has been their per 
meation with “preaching or evaluating judgments” of what | 
good and what is bad, what is “useful” and what is “harmful. 
Sociological literature is inundated with “preaching works,” 9 
per cent of which are nothing but mere speculation, often quit 
ignorant, given in the name of science. As the primary task o 
any science is to face the facts as they really exist; and as suc 
“preaching” only compromises the science itself, it must | 
avoided by all who care for and understand what science-means 
This explains why the book, with the exception of a very fe 
casual remarks, is free from such “preaching.” 

Trying to face the facts I naturally do not care at all wheth 
my statements are found to be “reactionary” or “radical,” “‘opt 
mistic”’ or “pessimistic.” Are they true or not—this is the on 
thing that is important in science. If disfiguring the fac 
of sociology in the interests of the upper classes is a crime again 
science, no less a crime is disfiguring the reality in the interes 
of the lower classes. Either of these crimes should be foug’ 
by scientific sociology. 

In conclusion it is my duty to express my deepest gratituc 


+ See its criticism in Som1é, F., Zur Grundung einer beschreibenden Sozio 
gie, Berlin, 1909; STEINMETZ, “Classification des types sociaux,” L’ Année soc 
logique, Vol. III, p. 55 ff. 


7See the appropriate statements of Gipprncs, FRANK Lent 
LIN H., The Scient 
Study of Human Society, Chap. III, 1924. "7 
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) the people of the United States of America, where I found 
re most hospitable shelter, the possibility to work, and the most 
istructive social school. Among many institutions of this great 
ountry I am especially indebted to the University of Minnesota 
> whose faculty I have the honor now to belong. Among many 
ersons who have generously helped me in various ways I am 
articularly indebted to the President, Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, to 
1e Board of Regents, and to the administration of the University 
f Minnesota; the head of the department of sociology of the 
Iniversity of Minnesota, Professor F. Stuart Chapin; the Presi- 
ent of Vassar College, Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken; Professor 
dward Cary Hayes; Professor Edward A. Ross; the director 
f the Institute of International Education, Dr. Stephen Duggan; 
ormer Ambassador of Russia, Professor B. A. Bakhmetieft ; 
rofessors M. I. Rostovtzeff, Charles A. Ellwood, Charles H. 
ooley, Franklin H. Giddings, Stewart Paton, Howard W. 
dum, Emory S. Bogardus, Ernest W. Burgess, Ellsworth Faris, 
‘obert E. Park, Samuel H. Harper, E. Woods, John L. Gillin, 
rancesco Cosentini, Leopold von Wiese, Gottfried Salomon, and 
any others. For a suggestive criticism of the manuscript I am 
idebted to Professor F. Stuart Chapin and Edward Cary Hayes. 
or a bibliographical help, to Professors Earl Hudelson, Donald 
. Paterson, and Charles Bird. For an efficient service, to the 
aff of the Library of the University of Minnesota. 


Minneapolis, January, 1927. 
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SOCIAL SPACE, SOCIAL DISTANCE, AND 
SOCIAL POSITION 
I. GEOMETRICAL AND SOCIAL SPACE 

EXPRESSIONS like “upper and lower classes,” ‘social 
omotion,” “N. N. is a climber,” “his social position is very 
gh,” “they are very near socially,” “right and left party,” “there 
a great social distance,” and so on, are quite commonly used 
conversation, as well as in economic, political, and sociological 
orks. All these expressions indicate that there is something 
hich could be styled “‘social space.” And yet there are very 
w attempts to define social space and to deal with corresponding 
nceptions systematically. As far as I know, after Descartes, 
1omas Hobbes, Leibnitz, E. Weigel and other great thinkers 
the seventeenth century only F. Ratzel, G. Simmel, and re- 
ntly E. Durkheim, Robert E. Park, Emory S. Bogardus, Leo- 
Id von Wiese, and the writer have tried to give greater atten- 
mn to the problem of social space and to some others connected 
th it.t 

As the subject of this book is social mobility—that is, the phe- 
menon of the shifting of individuals within social space—it is 
cessary to outline very concisely what I mean by social space 
d its derivatives. In the first place, social space is something 
ite different from geometrical space. Persons near each other in 
ometrical space—e.g., a king and his servant, a master and his 
ve—are often separated by the greatest distance in social space. 
id, vice versa, persons who are very far from each other in 
ometrical space—e.g., two brothers, or bishops of the same 
igion, or generals of the same rank in the same army, some 
ying in America, others being in China—may be very near each 
wer in social space. Their social position is often identical, in 
te of the great geometrical distance which separates them from 
+h other. A man may cross thousands of miles of geometrical 
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space without changing his position in social space; and, vc 
versa, a man may stay at the same geometrical place, and yet, hi 
social position may change enormously. President Harding’ 
position in geometrical space was changed greatly when he wen 
from Washington to Alaska ; and yet, his social position remaine 
the same as it was in Washington. Louis XVI and the Cza 
Nicholas II remained in the same geometrical space, in Versaille 
and in Czarskoie Selo, when their social positions were change 
enormously. 

These considerations show that social and geometrical space ar 
quite different things. The same may be said of the derivative 
from these conceptions, such as “geometrical and social distance, 
and “climbing in geometrical and in social space,” “shifting fror 
position to position in geometrical and in social space,”’ and so on 

In order to define social space positively, let us remind ourselve 
that geometrical space is usually thought of as a kind of “un 
verse,” in which physical phenomena are located. The location i 
this universe is obtained through definition of the position of 
thing in relation to other things chosen as “‘the points of refes 
ence.” As soon as such points are established (be it the sun, th 
moon, Greenwich, the axes of abscissas and ordinates) we ca 
locate the spatial position of all physical phenomena with relatio 
to them, and then through that, with relation to each other. 

In a similar way we may say that social space is a kind of un 
verse composed of the human population of the earth. As far < 
there are no human beings, or there is only one human creatur 
there is no human social space or universe. One man in the worl 
cannot have any relation to other men; he may be only in ge 
metrical but not in social space. Accordingly, to find the positic 
of a man or a social phenomenon in social space means to defi 
his or tts relations to other men or other social phenomena chose 
as the “points of reference.” What are taken as the “points « 
reference” depends upon us. It is possible to take a man, or a grot 
of men, or several groups. When we say that “Mr. N., Jr. is 
son of Mr. N., Sr.,” we take a step toward the location of Mr. ] 
in the human universe. It is clear, however, that such location 
very indefinite and imperfect; it gives us only one of the coorc 
nates of location (the family relation) in a complex social ur 
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rse. It is as imperfect as a geometrical location which says: 
The tree is two miles from the hill.” If such a location is to be 
tisfactory, we must know whether the hill is in Europe or in 
me other continent of the earth, and in what part of the con- 
nent, and under what degree, and if the tree is two miles to the 
orth or south, east or west, from the hill. In brief, more or 
ss sufficient geometrical location demands an indication of the 
cated thing to the whole system of spatial coordinates of the 
-ometrical universe. The same is true in regard to the “social 
cation” of an individual. 

An indication of a man’s relation to another man gives some- 
ing, but very little. An indication of his relation to ten or to one 
andred men gives somewhat more but cannot locate the man’s 
sition in the whole social universe. It is similar to the location 
f a thing in geometrical space through a detailed indication of 
e different things around it, without indication of the latitude 
id longitude of the things. On this planet there are more than 
1e and a half billion of human beings. To indicate a man’s 
lations to several dozens of men, especially when they are not 
‘ominent, may mean nothing. Besides, the method is very com- 
ex and wasteful. In place of it, social practice has already in- 
ented another method, which is more satisfactory and simple, 
id which reminds one somewhat of the system of coordinates 
sed for the location of a thing in geometrical space. This 
ethod consists in: (1) the indication of a man’s relations to 
ecific groups, (2) the relation of these groups to each other 
ithin a population, and (3) the relation of this population to. 
her populations included in the human _untverse. 

In order to know a man’s social position, his family status, the 
ate of which he is a citizen, his nationality, his religious group, 
S occupational group, his political party, his economic status, 
§ race, and so on must be known. Only when a man is located 
all these respects is his social position definitely located. But 
en this is not all. As within the same group there are quite 
fferent positions, e.g., that of the king and a common citizen 
ithin a State group, the man’s position within each of the funda- 
ental groups of a population must also be known. When, finally, 
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the position of the population itself, e.g., the population of Nort! 
America, is defined in the whole human universe (mankind), ther 
the social position of an individual may be thought to be quit 
sufficiently defined. Paraphrasing the old proverb, one may say 
“Tell me to what social groups you belong and what functiot 
you perform within each of those groups, and I will tell yo 
what is your social position in the human universe, and wh 
you are as a socius.” When two people are introduced thi 
method is usually applied: “Mr. A. (family group) is a Ger 
man professor (occupational group), a staunch Democrat, | 
prominent Protestant, formerly he was an ambassador to,” an 
soon. This and similar introductions are complete or incomplet 
indications of the groups with which a man has been affiiatec 
The biography of a man in its essence is largely a descriptio: 
of the groups to’which the man has had a relation, and the man’ 
place within each of them. Such a method may not always in 
form us whether the man is tall or not, whether blond or dark 
“introvert or extrovert’; but all this, though it may have a grea 
significance for a biologist or a psychologist, is of relatively sma 
value for a sociologist. Such information does not have an 
direct importance in the defining of a man’s social position. 

To sum up: (1) social space is the universe of the huma 
population; (2) man’s social position is the totality of his rela 
tions toward all groups of a population and, within each of then 
toward tts members; (3) location of a man’s position in th 
social universe is obtained by ascertaining these relations; (4 
the totality of such groups and the totality of the positions withi 
each of them compose a system of social coordinates whic 
permits us to define the social position of any man. 

From this it follows that human beings, who are members c 
the same social groups and who within each of these groups hay 
the same function, are in an identical social position. Men wh 
differ in these respects from each other have different soci: 
positions. The greater the resemblance of the positions of tt 
different men, the nearer they are toward each other in soci: 
space. The greater and the more numerous are their difference 
in these respects, the greater is the social distance between them 
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2. THE HORIZONTAL AND THE VERTICAL DIMENSIONS 
OF SOCIAL SPACE 


Euclid’s geometrical space is space of the three dimensions. 
1e social space is space of many dimensions because there are 
ore than three different social groupings which do not coincide 
th each other (the groupings of the population into state groups, 
to those of religion, nationality, occupation, economic status, 
litical party, race, sex and age groups, and so on). The lines 
differentiation of a population among each of these groups 
e specific or sw generis and do not coincide with each other. 
nce relations of all these kinds are substantial components of 
e system of social coordinates, it is evident that the social 
ace is a universe of many dimensions; and the more differen- 
ted is the population, the more numerous are the dimensions. 
order to locate an individual in the universe of the population 
the United States, which is more differentiated than that of 
e natives of Australia, a more complex system of social co- 
dinates must be used to indicate the more numerous groups 
th which one is connected. 
For the sake of a simplification of the task it is possible, 
wever, to reduce the plurality of the dimensions into two 
incipal classes, provided that each is to be subdivided into 
veral subclasses. These two principal classes may be styled 
e vertical and the horizontal dimensions of the social umverse. 
1e reasons for this are as follows: several individuals who 
long to the same social groups are easily found, e.g., all may 
Roman Catholics; Republicans; engaged in the automobile 
dustry; Italians, according to native language; American citi- 
ns, according to citizenship; and so on. And yet, their social 
sition may be quite different from the vertical standpoint. One 
them may be a bishop, within the Roman Catholic group, 
lile others may be only common parishioners; one of them may 
a boss, within the Republican party, while others are only 
mmon voters; one may be the president of an automobile cor- 
ration, while others are only the common laborers; and so 
While their social position from the horizontal standpoint 
sms to be identical, from a vertical standpoint it is quite dif- 
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ferent. The horizontal dimension and its coordinates are no 
sufficient for a description of these differences. The same ma 
be said about the positions of a commander-in-chief and a soldie 
in an army; and of those of a president and a clerk in a university 
One cannot help thinking of their interrelations in terms o 
vertical dimensions. Our common representations of social post 
tion are very closely associated with it. Such expressions as 
“he is a social climber,” “he goes socially down,” “the uppe 
and the lower classes,” “he is at the top of a social pyramid, 
“the bottom of a society,” “social ranks and hierarchies,”’ “‘socte 
stratification,” “horizontal and the vertical differentiation,” “th 
superposition of social groups,” and so on are commonly usec 
The interrelations of individuals, as well as those of group: 
are thought of either as situated on the same horizontal level, ¢ 
as hierarchically, superimposed upon each other. Shifting fror 
group to group sometimes does not involve any social rise c 
descent; at other times it is thought of as inseparable from th 
vertical dimensions. A social promotion is thought of as 
social ascent; a degradation, as a social sinking. This commo 
manner of thinking may be conveniently used for scientific de 
scription. On account of its familiarity, it helps to obtain 
proper orientation in the complex social universe. The di: 
crimination between the vertical and the horizontal dimensior 
expresses something which really exists in the social universe 
the phenomena of hierarchy, ranks, domination and subordin: 
tion, authority and obedience, promotion and degradation. A 
these phenomena and corresponding interrelations are thougl 
of in the form of stratification and superposition. For a descri 
tion of such relations the vertical dimension is very helpful ar 
convenient. On the other hand, interrelations free from su 
elements may be conveniently described in terms of the horizont 
dimension. In brief, from the technical standpoint, as well ; 
from that of the nature of the social universe, there is no reas 
to avoid the above rather common discrimination of the two pri 
cipal dimensions of the social universe. 

This book deals with social phenomena in their vertical dime 
sion. It studies the height and the profile of the “social stru 
tures”; their differentiation into social strata; the people w 
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ve within each stratum; the shifting of the population along the 
nes Of the vertical dimension. In short, it deals with social 
ratification and the vertical social mobility. Horizontal struc- 
ire of the social bodies is omitted* and is touched only by the 
ay, incidentally. Such being the object of the book, it is neces- 
iry to make a constant use of such terms as “the upper and 
ie lower social strata, “people socially inferior and superior,” 
id so on. In order to avoid any misunderstanding, I must 
nphatically stress, that such terminology does not signify any 
valuation on my part, and means only some formal location of 
le people within the different social strata. Maybe the inhabi- 
ints of the upper strata are really better than those of the lower 
nes ; may be they are worse. It is up to the reader to make such 
idgments. For me these terms are no more than convenient 
vols for analysis and description of the corresponding phenomena 
ad their factual interrelations. The task of any scientific study 
to define the interrelations of the studied phenomena as they 
<ist. The task of the evaluation is entirely out of the field of 
ich a study. This should be constantly kept in mind in order 
) avoid misunderstanding. 

So much for the general conceptions of social space and its 
mensions. The details and development will be given in the 
yurse of the book. 

*Vide Spextorsky, E., The Problem of Social Physics in the Seventeenth 
ontury, Vol. I, Warsaw, 1910; Vol. II, Kiev, 1917, (in Russian) ; Ratzet, F., 
olitische Geographie, Chaps. XII to XV, 1903; SIMMEL, G., Soztologie, 
hap. ix, 1908; Park, Rosert E., “The Concept of Social Distance,” Jowr- 
il of Applied Sociology, Vol. VIII, No. 6; Bocarpus, Emory S., several 
ipers on Social Distance in the Journal of Applied Sociology, 1925-19264 
ROKIN, P., Systema Soziologit, Vol. II, 1920, Chap. I, and passim; von 
‘ese, Leopoip, Allgemeine Soziologie, pp. 104, 154, 178 ff., 1924; DURKHEIM, 
. Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, introduction and conclusion. 
4From this it follows that the so-called “ecological approach” to the study 
"social phenomena may have only a limited value and is not suitable for a 
udy of the greater part of social changes. The ecological approach may 
‘asp the phenomena and changes as far as they are located and reflected on 
e geometrical territory, e.g., different territorial zones on the city (loop, resi- 
sntial zone, and so on) and shifting of the population from one geometrical 
ace to another. But it cannot grasp all “zones” of social groups dispersed 
id not located at a definite geometrical territory (e¢.g., a Masonic society ) f 
cannot grasp all non-territorial shiftings in social space; it is helpless in 
gard to vertical circulation within a society and so on. The greater part of 


cial phenomena belong to this type and are not reflected properly on the 
‘ometrical territory. Hence, the limited possibilities of the ecological approach 
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in the study of social phenomena. Within its appropriate limits it is useful 
and may be welcomed. The approach is not new. Without the term “ecologi- 
cal’ it has been excellently used by many statisticians for a long time. See 
Von Mayr, G., Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre, Vol. II, pp. 45-65, 109-126, 
329 ff., 1897. Similar good “ecological” chapters may be found in many other 
statistical works dealing with the problem of migration and demography. The 
same approach styled “ecological” is given by the works of McKenzi, R. D. 
The Neighborhood, 1923; PARK, Rosert E., and BurcEss, Ernest W., The 
City, 1925; Garin, Cuartes T., Rural Life, Chap. IV, 1918; Kors, J. He 
Rural Primary Groups, Mad., 1921; E. WaxweEtzer’s (Esquisse d’une S octolo- 
gic, p. 39 ff., 1906,) “ecology” is quite different from the ecology of the above: 
mentioned authors. 

’ This conception of social distance is quite different from that offered by 
R. Park and E. Bogardus. Their conception is purely psychological and no! 
sociological. From their standpoint persons who psychologically like eack 
other are socially near; the persons who dislike each other are socially far 
from each other. There is no doubt that the study of such psychology of 
sympathy and antipathy is very valuable. But it seems to me it is not a study 
of social distance in the sociological sense of the word. A master and a slave 
a king and a beggar, may like each other very much. But to conclude from 
this that their social positions are similar, or that there is no great social dis. 
tance between them, would be utterly fallacious. The Orsini and the Colonnég 
in Italy of the fifteenth century hated each other. Their social positions 
however, were very similar. This clearly shows that my conception of socia 
space and social distance is objective (because the groups exist objectively) 
and sociological, while Dr. Park’s and Dr. Bogardus’s conception is purel} 
psychological and subjective (as far as it measures the social distance by thi 
subjective feelings of liking and disliking). Even in regard to the psycholog) 
of solidarity, the above sociological conception may be very helpful. Similarity 
of social position of individuals results usually in a “likemindedness” because 
it means the similarity of habits, interests, customs, mores, traditions, incul- 
cated in the individuals by similar social groups to which they belong. Being 
“likeminded” they are likely to be more solidary than the people who belong 
to the different social groups. See the details in Soroxin, P., Systema So: 
ziologit, Vol. Il, passim. See the quoted works of Robert E. Park and Emory 
S. Bogardus. As a concrete example of the use of a sociological system o! 
social coordinates for the definition of leadership see the paper of Cuarrn, F 
Stuart, “Leadership and Group Activity,” Journal of Applied Sociology, Vol 
VU, No. 3. In essence his method is identical with that above outlined anc 
quite different from the psychological approach of Robert E, Park and Emory § 
Bogardus. Another example is given by the study of Hoac, E., The Nationa 
Influence of a Single Farm Community, 1021. 

‘ Two voluines of my Systema Soziologii are devoted to an analysis of th 
horizontal differentiation of human population. There is also given a classi: 
fication of social groups into (a) simple and (b) cumulative and it analyze 
the structure of a population from the standpoint of this classification. 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 
I. CONCEPTIONS AND DEFINITIONS 


SOCIAL stratification means the differentiation of a given 
)pulation into hierarchically superposed classes. It is manifested 
the existence of upper and lower social layers. Its basis and 
ry essence consist in an unequal distribution of rights and privi- 
ges, duties and responsibilities, social values and privations, 
cial power and influences among the members of a society. 
oncrete forms of social stratification are different and numer- 
is. If the economic status of the members of a society is unequal, 
among them there are both wealthy and poor, the society is 
onomically stratified, regardless of whether its organization is 
Mmmunistic or capitalistic, whether in its constitution it is styled 
he society of equal individuals” or not. Labels, signboards 
id ‘‘speech reactions’? cannot change nor obliterate the real fact 
the economic inequality manifested in the differences of in- 
mes, economic standards, and in the existence of the rich and 
€ poor strata.1 If the social ranks within a group are hierarchi- 
lly superposed with respect to their authority and prestige, their 
mors and titles; if there are the rulers and the ruled, then 
hatever are their names (monarchs, executives, masters, bosses), 
ese things mean that the group is politically stratified, regard- 
ss of what is written in its constitution or proclaimed in its 
clarations. If the members of a society are differentiated into 
rious occupational groups, and some of the occupations are 
garded as more honorable than others, if the members of an 
cupational group are divided into bosses of different authority 
id into members who are subordinated to the bosses, the group 
occupationally stratified, independently of the fact whether the 
sses are elected or appointed, whether their position is acquired 
‘ social inheritance or personal achievement. 
11 
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2. PRINCIPAL FORMS OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND 
THEIR INTERRELATIONS 


Concrete forms of social stratification are numerous. The 
majority of them may, however, be reduced to three principal 
classes: the economic, the political, and the occupational stratifi- 
cation. As a general rule, these forms are closely intercorrelated 
with each other. Usually, those who occupy the upper strata in 
one respect happen to be in the upper strata also in other re- 
spects, and vice versa. The men who dwell in the upper economic 
layers happen also to be in the upper political and occupational 
strata. The poor, as a rule, are politically disfranchised and 
dwell in the lowest strata of the occupational hierarchy. Such 
is the general rule, though there are, however, many exceptions 
to it. Not always are the wealthiest men at the apex of the polit- 
ical or occupational pyramid; and not always are the poor mer 
the lowest in the political or the occupational gradations. This 
means that the intercorrelation among the three forms of strati- 
fication is far from being perfect; the strata of each form dc 
not coincide completely with one another. There is always a 
certain degree of overlapping among them. This fact does not 
permit us to analyze in a summary way all three fundamenta 
forms of social stratification. For the sake of a greater accuracy} 
each form has to be studied separately.” A real picture of socia 
stratification in any society is very complex. In order to make it: 
analysis easier, only the most fundamental traits must be taken 
Many details must be omitted, and the situation simplified, with 
out, however, disfiguring it. This is done in any science anc 
has to be done especially here where the problem is so comples 
and so little studied. In such cases the Roman minima non cura 
pretor is completely justified. 


3. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IS A PERMANENT CHARACTERISTIC 
OF ANY ORGANIZED SOCIAL GROUP 


Any organized social group is always a stratified social body 
There has not been and does not exist any permanent social grouy 
which is “flat,” and in which all members are equal. Unstrati 
fied society, with a real equality of its members, is a myth whicl 
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as riever been realized in the history of mankind. This state- 
lent may sound somewhat paradoxical and yet it is accurate. 
he forms and proportions of stratification vary, but its essence 
permanent, as far as any more or less permanent and organized 
cial group is concerned. This is true not only in human society, 
it even in plant and animal communities. Let us consider the 
‘incipal corroborations. 
Plant and Animal Communities—As far as it is possible to 
yply the conceptions of human sociology to plant and animal 
ymmunities, social stratification may be said to exist here also. 
1 the plant communities there are different “‘social’’ classes, the 
1enomena of parasitism and exploitation, suppression and domi- 
ition, different “economic”’ standards of living (the amount of 
r, sunlight, moisture, and soil ingredients consumed) and so 
1. Of course, these phenomena are but roughly analogous to 
ose of social stratification in human society; and yet they signify 
early that the plant community is in no way a community of 
qual units,” whose positions are equal and whose interrela- 
ms are identical within the community.® 
With still greater reason the same may be said of animal 
cieties. Within them social stratification is manifested in: (a) 
e existence of different and sharply divided classes in the com- 
unities of bees, ants, and other insects; (b) the existence of 
iders among gregarious mammals; (c) the general facts of 
rasitism, exploitation, domination, subordination, and so on. 
brief, one cannot find here any society which may be styled 
unstratified group.* 
Pre-literate Human Tribes——Except, perhaps, the few cases 
1ere the members of a population are leading an isolated life, 
1ere no permanent social life and interaction exist, where, there- 
re, we do not have a social organization in the proper sense of 
¢ word, as soon as organization begins primitive social groups 
hibit the trait of stratification. It is manifested in various 
rms. First, in the existence of the sex and age groups with 
ite different privileges and duties. Second, in the existence 
a privileged and influential group of the tribe’s leaders. Third, 
the existence of the most influential chieftain or headman. 
rth, in the existence of outcasts and outlawed men. Fifth, in 
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the existence of inter- and intratribal division of labor. Sixth 
in the existence of different economic standards, and in that o: 
economic inequality generally. Traditional opinion about primi. 
tive groups as communistic societies which do not have any com 
merce or private property, or economic inequality, or inheritance 
of fortune, are far from being correct. “The primitive economy 
(Urwirtschaft) is neither an economy of isolated individual 
searching for food (as K. Bucher thinks), nor the economy 0 
communism or collective production. What we really have i 
the economic group composed of mutually dependent and eco 
nomically active individuals and of the smaller parts of the grouy 
which have a system of commerce and barter with each other.” 
If in many tribes economic differentiation is very slight, anc 
customs of mutual aid approach communism, this is due only t 
the general poverty of the group. These facts support the con 
tention that primitive groups also are stratified bodies.® 

More Advanced Societies and Groups.—lfi we cannot find % 
non-stratified society among the most primitive groups, it is use 
less to try to find it among more advanced, larger and compoun 
societies. Here, without any single exception, the fact of strati 
fication is universal. Its forms and proportions vary; its essenc 
has existed everywhere and at all times. Among all agricultura 
and, especially, industrial societies social stratification has bee: 
conspicuous and clear. The modern democracies also do no 
present any exception to the rule. Though in their constitution 
it is said that “all men are equal,’”’ only a quite naive person ma’ 
infer from this a non-existence of social stratification withi 
these societies. It is enough to mention the gradations: fror 
Henry Ford to a beggar; from the President of the United State 
to a policeman; from a foreman to the most subordinate worker 
from the president of a university to a janitor; from an “LL.D. 
or “Ph.D.” toa “B.A.”’; from a “leading authority” to an averag 
man} from a gonmvendlses -in-chief of an army to a soldier; frot 
a president of a board of directors of a corporation to its cor 
mon laborer; from an editor-in-chief of a newspaper to a simp! 
reporter; it is‘enough to mention these various ranks and soci: 
gradations ‘to see that the best democracies have social stratifics 
tion scarcely less than the non-democratic societies. 
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It is needless to insist on these obvious facts. What should 
e stressed here is, that not only large social bodies, but any 
rganized social group whatever, once it is organized, is inevi- 
ibly stratified to some degree. 


Gradations, hierarchies, shining leaders, cumulative aspirations— 
ll these appear spontaneously whenever men get together, whether 
or play, for mutual help, for voluntary association, or for the great 
ompulsory association ofthe State. Every Englishman is said to 
ve a lord; every American is said to love a title.7 


amily, church, sect, political party, faction, business organiza- 
on, gang of brigands, labor union, scientific society—in brief, 
ny organized social group is stratified at the price of its per- 
lanency and organization. The organization even of groups of 
rdent levelers, and the permanent failure of all attempts to build 
non-stratified group, testify to the imminency and unavoid- 
bility of stratification in an organized social group. This remark 
lay appear somewhat strange to many people who, under the 
fluence of high-sounding phraseology, may believe that, at 
ast, the societies of the levelers themselves are non-stratified. 
his belief, as many another one, is utterly wrong. Different 
‘tempts to exterminate social feudalism have been successful, 
1 the best cases, only in ameliorating some of the inequalities, 
id in changing the concrete forms of stratification. They have 
ever succeeded in annihilating stratification itself. And the 
sgularity with which all these efforts have failed once more 
itnesses the ‘“‘natural” character of stratification. Christianity 
arted its history with an attempt to create an equal society; very 
on, especially after 313 A. D., it already had a complicated 
ierarchy, and soon finished by the creation of a tremendous 
yramid, with numerous ranks and titles, beginning with the 
mnipotent pope and ending with that of a lawless heretic. The _ 
stitution of Fratres Minorum was organized by St. Francis “ 
f Assisi on the principle of perfect equality. Seven years later 

juality disappeared. Without any exceptions, all attempts of 

.¢ most ardent levelers in the history of all countries have had 

e same fate. They could not avoid it even when the faction 

* the levelers has been victorious. The failure of the Russian “ 
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Communism is only an additional example in a long series of 
similar experiments performed on small and large scale, some- 
times peacefully, as in many religious sects, sometimes violently, 
as in social revolutions of the past and present. If many forms 
of stratification were destroyed for a moment, they regularly 
reappeared again in the old or in a modified form, often being 
built by the hands of the levelers themselves.® 

Present democracies and Socialist, Communist, Syndicalist, 
and other organizations, with their slogan of “equality” do not 
present any exception to the rule. In regard to democracies this 
has been shown above. The inner organization of different 
socialist and similar groups pleading “equality” shows that per- 
haps in no other organization does such an enormous hierarchy 
and “bossism” exist as in these groups of levelers. ‘The Socialist 
leaders regard the masses only as the passive tools in their hands 
as a series of zeros destined only to increase the significance 01 
the figure on the left” (the importance of the leaders themselves) 
says E, Fourniére, himself one of these socialists.® If in the 
statement there is an exaggeration, it is hardly considerable. A’ 
least, the best and the most competent investigators of the situa: 
tion are unanimous in their conclusions of an enormous develop: 
ment of oligarchy and stratification within all these groups.” 
The enormous potential taste for inequality of numerous “ev 
elers” becomes at once conspicuous, as soon, indeed, as thei 
happen to be victorious. In such cases they often exhibit 
greater cruelty and contempt toward the masses than forme: 
kings and rulers. This has been repeated regularly in victoriou 
revolutions where the levelers become dictators.11 Classical de 
scriptions of the situation given by Plato and Aristotle, on th 
basis of the ancient Greek social revolutions, may be literalh 
applied to all such cases, including the Bolshevist experiment. 

To sum up: social stratification is a permanent characteristi 
of any organized society. ‘Varying in form, social stratifica 
tion has existed in all societies which proclaimed the equalit 
of men,” ** Feudalism and oligarchy continue to exist in science 
and arts, in politics and administration, in a gang of bandits, i 
democracies, among the levelers, everywhere. 

This, however, does not mean that the stratification quantita 
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ely or qualitatively is identical in all societies and at all times. 
its concrete forms, defects or virtues, it certainly varies. The 
yblem to be discussed now is these quantitative and qualitative 
‘jations. Begin with the quantitative aspect of social stratifica- 
n in its three forms: economic, political and occupational. 
is is what is meant by the height and the profile of social strati- 
ition, and, correspondingly, the height and the profile of a 
cial building.”” How high is it? How long is the distance 
ym the bottom to the top of a social cone? Of how many stories 
it composed? Is its profile steep, or does it slope gradually? 
ese are the problems of the quantitative analysis of social 
atification. It deals, so to speak, exclusively with the exterior 
hitecture of a social building. Its inner structure, in its 
irety, is the object of the qualitative analysis. The study 
ould begin with the height and the profile of the social pyramid. 
ter that the pyramid should be entered and an investigation of 
inner organization made from the standpoint of stratification. 


Methodological Note.—If a picture is drawn of a tree whose title is never- 
less, “A Fish,” only one insane may say, “This is a picture of a fish.” 
fortunately, in social sciences such insane statements are still very numer- 
. Authors still do not understand that the labels and the real situation, the 
ech reactions of a man and his real behavior may be quite different. If in 
onstitution is written “all men are equal,” they often conclude that in such 
jociety the equality is realized. If a man abundantly produces sonorous 
ases, then for this reason he is judged as “open-minded,” “progressive,” 
itector of the laboring classes” and so on, regardless of his real behavior. 
| the same reason, the periods of Revolution are styled as periods of progress 
: so forth. Such “thinkers” do not see what was clear for Bayle several 
turies ago. “Opinions (speech reactions and labels) are not the rules for 
ions, and men do not follow them in their conduct,’ says Bayle. “The Turks 
yveve in Fatalism and Predestination; and yet, they flee from a danger just 
he French who do not have such a belief.” According to speech reactions, 
( Christians are those who, being smitten on the right cheek, turn to the 
under their left one. I wish I could see such Christians. These examples 
iw that between the labels and the real situation may be the greatest dis- 
wancy. This is one reason for not relying on labels and speech reactions 
he description of social phenomena. The second reason is that this dis- 
yvancy is rather common. The third reason is that in many cases speech 
itions are only “the minor, but not the major reactions.” For these reasons 
\ unscientific to give to them such an exclusive importance, as many authors 
’ The above explains why I disregard the labels in all cases where the real 
tion shows “a tree” but not a “fish.” See the reasons for this in the 
‘ks: Baye, P., Pensées diverses ... @ l'occasion de la cométe, etc., pp. 266, 
'273, 361-362, Paris, 1704; Weiss, A. P., “Relation Between Functional and 
yavior Psychology,” The Psychological Review, pp. 353-568, 1917; BEcH- 
urF, W., Obschija osnovy reflexologii, p. 15 ff., Petrograd, 1918; SoroKIN, 
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P., Sociology of Revolution, Chap. IV, and passim, Philadelphia, 1925; a1 
especially Pareto, V., Traité de sociologie générale, Vol. I, Chap, III, a1 
passim, Paris, 1917-1919. 

2 This is the reason why I donot use the term “social classes” in a general sen: 
and prefer to talk separately of the economic, the occupational, and the politic 
strata or classes. The best possible definition of social class is the totality 
the people who have a similar position in regard to occupational, econom 
and political status. Although convenient for some summary use, in a speci 
study of social stratification, it becomes unsatisfactory in view of the indicat 
fact of overlapping and exceptions. Other definitions of social class are not 
ing but inconsequential indication of one of the three forms of the soc 
stratification under the name of “social class.” Plato, M. Agrippa, Sallustit 
Voltaire, D’Aeth, Raynal, Guizot, Enfantine, Considérant, Godwin, E. Bernste 
and many others have understood by social classes the strata of the poor a 
the rich. This means they took the economic stratification, wrongly generaliz 
it, and wrongly exhibited it as the only form of social stratification. H 
vetius, S. Simon, A. Bauer, Blondel, and many others have discriminated t 
dominating, or aristocratic, or exploiting, or privileged classes, and the sv 
jugated, subordinated, exploited or disfranchised classes. This means tt 
by social class they understood what I style political stratification. The thi 
group of authors such as Turgot, A. Bauer partly, K. Bucher partly, 
Schmoller, F. W. Taussig, and many others have taken the occupatiot 
status as the principal basis of social classes. Finally, there is a group 
authors like K. Marx, A. Smith, W. Sombart, K. Kautsky, and others, w 
have taken as a basis and a characteristic of social class a combination of the 
three principles: occupational, political, and economic status. The weak po 
of the three first “monistic” conceptions of social classes is that they ta 
one of the forms of social stratification, make it exclusive and disregard ott 
forms which are different from the form taken. Such one-sidedness leads thi 
authors to an undue simplification of social reality, to its disfiguring and 
many logical and factual fallacies. The fourth mixed group of the class de 
nitions are purely local and temporary, and, on this account, could not 
applied to different societies and to different times. Besides, they show alsc 
great many logical inconsistencies and factual mistakes. These reasons ; 
enough to explain why I prefer to study each of the mentioned forms of str 
fication separately. See a detailed analysis and criticism of the social cl: 
theories in Soroxtn, P., Systema Soziologii, Vol. II, pp. 283-306. See a 
SoLNTzEV, S., Obschestvennyje klassy, Tomsk, 1917; Baurr, A., Les clas, 
Sociales, Paris, 1902; ScHMoLLER, G., Grundriss der Allgemeinen Volkswi 
schaftslehre, Vol. I, pp. 428-456; Vol. II, pp. 562-647, 1923. 

*See the facts and analysis in the works: Morosorr, Wood as a Pla 
community (Russian), pp. 1-23, et passim, St. Petersburg, 1913; SoUKACHE 
W., Introduction to the Study of Plant Communities (Russian), passim, 
Petersburg, 1919; WarMING, E., Oecology of Plants, Oxford University Pre 
PP. 12-15, 91-95, 1909; CLements, F. E., Plant Succession, 1916. 

“See the facts in the works: Prrrucct, Origine Polyphiletique .... 
societés animales, Bruxelles, 1906; WueeLer, W. M., Ants, Their Struct 
Development, and Behavior, Columbia University Press, 1916; WaGNER, | 
Biological Foundations of Comparative Psychology (Russian), Vols. I < 
II, Wolf Company, St. Petersburg; WHEELER, W. M., Social Life Among 
Insects, New York, 1923 ; Espinas, A., Des Societés Animales, Paris, 18 
BreHM, Tierleben, in different volumes; Mumrorp, E., “The Origins 
Leadership,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII, p. 224 ff.; More 
L., Animal Behavior, p. 101 ff., 1908; many facts are given also in princi 
works of Cartes Darwin, in Krororkin, P., Mutual Aid; Houzeau, Et 
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les facultés mentales des animaux, Vol. Il; Perrier, Les colonies animales 
les formations des organisms, 1898; Fasre, J. H., Souvenirs entomologiques, 
r Série, p. 177 and passim. 

Somxo, F., Der Giiterverkehr in der Urgesellschaft, Inst. of Solvay, pp. 
67, 155, 177 ff., 1909. See also Panskow, H., “Betrachtungen tiber das Wirt- 
aftsleben der Nattirvolker,” Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu 
‘lin, Vol. XX XI, 1896; Maunter, R., “Vie Religieuse et vie économique,” 
vue International de Sociologie, December, 1907, January and February, 
8; Lowis, R. H., Primitive Soctety, Chap. IX, New York, 1920; THurRN- 
LD, R., Die Gestaltung d& Wirtschaftsentwicklung aus ihren Aufangen 
aus, 1923; MaxtnowskI, B., “The Argonauts in the West Pacific,’ Eco- 
nics Journal, March, 1921. ~ 

See Spencer, H., Principles of Sociology, Vol. II, Pt. V, passim, New 
rk, 1909; Mumrorp, E., op. cit., passim; Descamps, P., “Le pouvoir 
jlique chez les sauvages,’ Revue International de Sociologie, pp. 225-261, 
4; VierKANDT, A., “Fithrende Individuen bei den Nattirvolkern,” Zeitschrift 
- Sozialwis., Vol. XI, pp. 542-553, 623-639, 1908; Kovatevsky, M., “Political 
ganization” (Russian), Sociology, Vol. II, 1910; Post, A. H., Evolution of 
w, Boston, 1915 (incorrect in many respects); ScHurRz, H., Alterklassen 
1 Mannerbunde, Berlin, 1902; Rivers, W. H., Social Organization, New 
rk, 1924; Lowiz, R. H., Primitive Society, Chaps. XII and XIII; GoipEn- 
tsER, A., Early Civilization, p. 271 ff., 1922; Cuaptn, F. S., “Primitive Social 
cendancy,” Publications of American Society of Sociology, Vol. XII, pp. 
74; Hopuouss, L., WHEELER, G., Grnsperc, M., The Material Culture and 
stal Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, Chaps. II and IV, tots. 

Taussic, F. W., Inventors and Money Makers, p. 126, New York, 1015. 
See Soroxtn, P., Sociology of Revolution, Chap. XII, and passim; Lropotp, 
Prestige, pp. 13 ff., London, 1913. 

Fournikre, E., La Sociocratie, p. 117, 1910. 

See Ostrocorsk1, M., La democratie et les parties politiques, passim, 1912; 
CHELS, R., Political Parties, New York, 1915; Mosca, G., Elemente di 
nea politica, 1896; Bryce, J., Modern Democracies, Vols. I and II, New 
tk, 1921; Boreata, “Democrazia e oligarchia nelle organizz. democr.,”’ Ri- 
‘a Ital. di sociologia, p. 664 ff., 1912; Novcoropzerr, P., Social Ideal (Rus- 
1), 1923; Navite, A., Liberté, Egalité, Solidarité, Geneva, 1924. See 
ther the works of the ideologists of syndicalism and their criticism of all 
se traits in the socialist organization: e.g., LAGARDELLE, “Le socialisme 
rier,’ Movem. Soc., June, 1904; Poucet, La Confederation générale du 
vail, 2nd ed., Paris; Sorer, Reflections on Violence, 1912; Fournrmre, E., 
Crise Socialiste, Paris, 1908. See further the criticism of all these organ- 
tions and their exposure by the ideologists of Anarchism, e.g., in the works 
P. Kropotkin, M. Bakunin, Malatesta, and others. See also a very substantial 
lysis of the real situation in V. Pareto’s quoted work, passim. In spite of 
-most different political affiliations of these and many other authors, they 
/ unanimous in this respect. See Soroxin, P., Systema Soziologit, Vol. II, 
173 ff. 

“See the facts in my Sociology of Revolution, passim. 

’See Prato, The Republic, translated by Jowett, B., Bks. VIII and IX, 
4; ArtstoTLE, Politics, Bk. V, Chap. V, and passim. Rereading recently 
se works, I have been struck by the identity of the picture of ancient tyranny 
wn by Plato and Aristotle with that of the Russian Revolution and the 
Ishevist picture. Even the details in almost all cases appear to be identical, 
"Pareto, V., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 613. 


Part One 


THE FLUCTUATION 
OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


Greene bal ub honlale 


ECONOMIC STRATIFICATION 


I. TWO FUNDAMENTAL TYPES OF FLUCTUATION 
THERE are two principal kinds of fluctuations which must 
discriminated in the economic status of a group. The first 
an economic rise or decline of the group as a whole; the second 
an increase or a decrease of economic stratification within the 
oup. The first phenomenon is an increase of economic pros- 
rity Or impoverishment of the social group as a whole; the 
cond may be expressed as a change in the economic profile of 
e group or an increase or decrease of the height and steepness of 
e economic pyramid. Correspondingly, there are the following 
0 kinds of fluctuation of the economic status of a society: I. 
uctuation of the economic status of a group as a whole: (a) 
crease of economic prosperity; (b) its decrease. 2. Fluctua- 
mn of the height and the profile of economic stratification within 
= society: (a) heightening of the economic pyramid, (0) its 
ttening. A beginning is made with the study of the fluctua- 
ns of the economic status of a group as a whole. 


2. FLUCTUATION OF THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF A GROUP 
AS A WHOLE 


Whether a group, as a whole, is rising economically to a 
ther level or is falling, is a question which can be judged 
proximately on the basis of the fluctuation of its per capita 
alth and income measured in money units. On the same basis, 
is possible to measure the comparative economic status of dif- 
rent groups. 

This criterion permits us to make the following statements: 

1. The Wealth (and Income) of Different Societies Varies 
msiderably from Country to Country, from Group to Group.— 
e following figures illustrate the statement. Taking the average 
alth of Wisconsin, as 100, in 1900, the corresponding indices 
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of the average wealth are: for the United Kingdom (1999) 106 
for France (1909) 59, for Prussia (1908) 42.’ In such socie 
ties as China, or India, or many primitive groups, the difference 
will be still greater. The same may be said about the income. 
Taking, not whole nations, but less extensive territorial group 
(provinces, districts, counties, different sections of a city or of 
village, finally, even different families of a neighborhood), th 
result will be similar: their average wealth and income vary. 

2. The Average Wealth and Income of the Same Society Ar 
Not Constant, but Vary in Time.—Whether it is a family grou 
or a corporation, or a county population, or a whole nation, thet 
average wealth and income fluctuate upward and downward i1 
the course of time. There has scarcely been any family whos 
wealth or income has been identical throughout many years o 
several generations. The economic “ups’’ and “downs,” some 
times sharp and great, sometimes slight and gradual, are norma 
phenomena in the economic history of any family. The same ma: 
be said about all the larger social groups. As a corroboration thi 
following figures may be given: 


THE ESTIMATED INCOME OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES PER CAPIT: 
MEASURED IN DOLLARS 


Income per Income per 


Census Year 


Census Year 


Capita Capita 
SSO sarerterevel Siershe caer sus ers 95 TQV 27 orsarateraiee censors 340 
LS OO de cir eleetogs osha ai woucle 116 TOUR aot csie'slo pnareaacros 344 
LS OMY sy sraloksieiays teehee 174 TO LA sctosusnepar sve sieeprerens 330 
TSSO tsi cistereicae wis ees 147 TOUS strlen sees aerate 357 
ESQOM ea hele siitets skeitcee 192 TOLOARas eae ties 449 
MQOOre sieiencyokeds) ysis siete s 236 LOW Ficus tapcnouecctel ores 525 
LOMO pete ctevet yarn wesis eters 332 or 338 TOLS cacceusis eee 595 
UO Lretacevs ore rensrsvevers cee cee 332 LOLO a couteyensie ny oetere 637 3 


These figures translated into dollars’ purchasing power woul 
be somewhat different, but would show a similar fluctuation. 1 
spite of a general upward tendency, the figures exhibit a conside 
able fluctuation from census to census, from year to year. Ag 
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her example of the opposite fluctuation is given by the average 
come of the Russian population during the last few years. 


Years Income per capita of the population (in gold rubles). 
ROMs rao nite ay .tersrtfsy ss sal fate wie Warts ae aH weed Ss 101.35 
CUR er eee ee of oe eeStelt aut Be oD eee 85.60 
eerie. aa Boks ips Gis) sbalsen syegiels ae aes webs 38.60 
M2 2-102) 5. si eie aise Meo ea be daitens: Welw s: efaiakase aeisiays § 40 
A sais ails pie ieee they Ae Sa elke Macc Seok ue tavsteanser d A7ix 


In the United Kingdom, according to A. L. Bowley’s compu- 
tion, “average incomes were quite one-third greater in 1913 than 
| 1880; the increase was gained principally before 1900, since 
hen it barely kept pace with the diminishing value of money.” ° 
here is no necessity to add to these data. Statistics of income 
| different European countries, without any exception, show the 
me phenomena of the average incomes’ fluctuations. Its con- 
ete forms are different in various countries, but the phenomenon 
t fluctuation is general among all nations. 

3. In the History of a Family, or a Nation or Other Group 
here Seems to Exist no Perpetual Trend either toward Pros- 
rity or Impoverishment.—All known trends seem to have con- 
nued only for a limited period of time. In along period of time 
ey may swing to the opposite direction. History does not give 
certain basis for belief in either a paradise of prosperity or a 
ll of misery toward which societies drift perpetually. History 
ows only goalless fluctuations.® 

The next problem is whether in these fluctuations of the 
erage income and wealth of the same society there exists a per- 
tual secular trend. There seems to be no quite certain basis 
yr a definite answer to the question. All that is possible to do 
to give a mere hypothesis which may, and may not, be true. 
ith this reservation, consider these hypothetical propositions. 
In the first place, the statistics of incomes of the United States, 
nited Kingdom, Germany, France, Denmark, Russia, and sev- 
al other countries show that since the second half of the nine- 
enth century there has been a trend of increase in the average 
come and wealth of these countries.’ Granting that the com- 
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putations of the statisticians have been correct, is the trend a real 
secular trend, or is it only a part of a “parabola’’ which may be 
superseded by a stagnation or by the opposite downward move- 
ment? The second possibility appears more probable. In a 
schematic way economic change in the course of time is neither a 
straight line (A), nor a spiral line (B) rising up or perpetually 


going down, but is nearer to the figure (C) fluctuating without 
any perpetual trend. The principal arguments in favor of this 
opinion are as follows: 

In the first place, the economic history of a family, or a cor-: 
poration, or any economic organization shows that there scarcely 
has been one among such groups which has been permanently. 
rising economically. After a short or long period, within one 
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r several generations, the rising trend has been superseded by 
ie sinking one. In this way many wealthy families, firms, cor- 
rations, cities, districts, of ancient, medieval and modern times 
ave become poor and have disappeared from the top of the finan- 
al pyramid. Among the present magnates of wealth in Europe 
id America there are not many (if there are any, except perhaps 
me of the royal families) which were wealthy two or three cen- 
ries ago, whose wealth. has since that time been steadily in- 
easing. The great majority, if not all, of the present wealthiest 
milies sprang up during the last two centuries, or even the last 
vo decades. All the rich families of previous times have disap- 
sared and sunk into poverty again. This means that after a 
riod of rising they have undergone one of impoverishment. 
imilar, it seems, has been the fate of many financial corporations, 
‘ms, and houses. If such is the fate of these social groups, why 
ust the fate of whole nations be quite different ? ® 

In the second place, the history of many nations of the past 
lows that they, on a broader scale, have repeated the fate of the 
naller social groups. However imperfectly the economic his- 
ry of Ancient Egypt, or Babylon, or Persia, or Greece, or Rome, 
- Venice, or other Italian Republics of the Middle Ages, or 
hina is known, it seems certain that all these nations have had 
any “ups” and “downs” in their economic prosperity until finally 
me of them became enormously impoverished. And have not 
iy of the present countries had the same “ups” and “downs” 
ring their history? Has it not been common for all of them 
the Middle Ages to have years of the acutest starvation super- 
ded by those of comparative prosperity, the decades of economic 
elfare superseded by decades of calamity, the periods of accumu- 
tion of wealth followed by its destruction? ® 

Concerning the economic status of the large masses of the popu- 
tion of the most unlike countries, this may be said with a rea- 
nable degree of certainty. It is known that the economic 
‘uation of the masses in Ancient Egypt about the time of the 
irteenth and nineteenth dynasties after Seti II, and in the later 
tiod of the Ptolemaic dynasty became much worse than it was 
fore these periods.’° Similar periods of decline have occurred 
the history of China. Such, e.g., were the periods at the end 
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of the Shang dynasty, in 1115 to 1079 and 781 to 771; 202-3 
140; 33; B. C. 9 to 23 A. D.; 107; in the eighth (755 to 763) 
in the ninth (875 to 907) and the eleventh century, during th 
twentieth and twenty-first dynasties, not to mention many othe 
periods of great famines and impoverishment which continue t 
recur up to this time.1t Similar waves we have in the economi 
history of Ancient Greece and Rome. As examples of a grea 
economic decline in many Greek states may be cited the seventl 
century, B. C., and the time at the end of the Peloponnesian war 
and finally the third century B. C. Athens became rich after th 
Median wars and poor after the disaster of Sicily..° Sparta be 
came rich in the period of its supremacy and poor after thi 
battle at Leuctra. In Rome, we may cite possibly the second ani 
first centuries B. C. and the fourth and fifth centuries A. Dt 
Similar “ups” and “‘downs”’ took place several times in the histor 
of the economic situation of the masses in England, in France, i1 
Germany, in Russia, and in many other countries. They are wel 
enough known not to be mentioned in detail.* And what i 
especially important is the fact that in many of the past societies 
as well as in some of the still existing ones, (China), the fina 
or later stages of their history have not been better in regard t 
the economic situation of the masses, but rather worse, than man 
preceding periods. If such is the case, these facts of history d 
not give any basis for an admission of a perpetual trend in eithe 
direction. 

In the third place, the following computation seems to testif 
also against the hypothesis of a perpetual increase of wealth i 
the course of time. One centime, put at 4 per cent, compoun 
interest, at the time of Jesus Christ, would have given in 190 
an enormous capital expressed by the figure: 2,308,500,000,000 
000,000,000,000,000,000 francs. Supposing that the earth i 
composed of gold, it would require 31 gold earths to represer 
this enormous sum of money. The real situation, as we knoy 
is far from being such. In the time of Christ there was a 
enormous capital, and yet it did not yield an amount of wealt 
remotely approaching the above sum. The sums of 100,00 
francs, put at 3 per cent interest at the time of Christ, wouk 
in the first 495 years, increase to 226 billion francs, a fortur 
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ar to the present national wealth of France. As the real 
1ount of wealth at the present time is incomparably less than 
would have to be according to these computations, it follows 
at the rate of its increase has been much less than the supposed 
te of interest, and that the periods of wealth accumulation have 
en superseded by those of its destruction and spoliation.* 
In the fourth place, the cyclical hypothesis is confirmed by the 
ct of business cycles. ‘The existence of “small business cycles’ 
vhether in the forms of periods of 3 to 5 years or 7 to 8 years, 
10 to 12 years) at the present moment is not questioned. There 
difference of opinion only as to the time span of the cycles.'® 
hange takes place by a succession of jumps or spurts, periods 
rapid increase being followed by periods of stagnation or even 
decline.” 7 But has not the whole progress of the second half 
the nineteenth century been, in its turn, a part of a larger 
cle? A study by Prof. N. Kondratieff answers this question in 
> affirmative. Besides the above small cycles, he has found 
at there have been larger cycles with periods of about 40 to 60 
ars.'8 This is a direct confirmation of the hypothesis that the 
ove progressive economic trend of the second half of the nine- 
nth century has been only a part of a long-time cycle. But why 
yp at the cycles of this type and not go to still larger economic 
ives? If their periodicity is difficult to prove,’® the existence 
long-time economic “ups” and “downs” seems to be beyond 
ubt; the history of any country, taken in a sufficiently long 
riod of time, shows it with a reasonable degree of certainty. 
In the fifth place, the slowing down and stagnation in the 
owth of the average real income in England and France and 
‘rmany, and in some other European countries, since approxi- 
itely the beginning of the twentieth century,” and a decided 
poverishment during and after the war, are doubtless symptoms 
at least a temporary and considerable downward movement. 
In the sixth place, “the law of diminishing returns is inexor- 
le. As more and more people crowd our soil, each one must 
ve less and less from Nature in making a living. After a cer- 
n density is reached, therefore, more population means more 
verty for someone. Inventions and discoveries may postpone, 
t they cannot avert, the day of reckoning.” *' It is true that the 
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birth rate of European and American countries has been going 
down; but not so much as to lead to a cessation in the growth of 
the population, and it is still very high in the Slav countries, not 
to mention the Asiatic peoples. It is true also that inventions are 
increasing more and more; but, in spite of their increase, they still 
are not so great as to guarantee a high standard of living for 
everybody in the world, nor even in Europe. These reasons 
explain why, in my opinion, the hypothesis of a permanent trend 
of an increase of the average income (or its permanent decrease) 
is improbable, and why the hypothesis of small and large economic¢ 
cycles appears to me nearer the reality. When we are told that 
the present standard of living of a Paris middle-class man is 
almost as high as that of Charles IV of France,” when we see 
the enormous and wonderful technical machinery of production, 
it is difficult to admit that all this may go to the wall and be 
ruined. And yet, the years of the World War and especially 
those of the Revolution, have shown how easily wealth and a 
tiny veneer of civilization might be destroyed in a period of some 
14 years. 

On the other hand, our time is especially fortunate in the dis- 
covery of many past civilizations. ‘The more we study them the 
more fallacious appears the opinion that, up to the nineteenth 
century, there has been nothing but primitive culture and primitive 
economic organization. Even the civilizations which existed sev- 
eral thousands of years ago, were in many respects splendid. And 
yet, their splendor perished, their prosperity succumbed, theit 
wealth disappeared. This does not mean that, since they were 
destroyed, our wealth must meet the same fate. But, on the 
other hand, it does not give any basis for thinking that the present 
European and American countries are to be an exception. 

But, it may be asked, how about the spiral line of progress! 
If by progress is meant a spiral line of permanent improvement 
of economic conditions of a country, such a hypothesis has no} 
yet been proved by anybody or by anything. The only possible 
evidence in its favor is the economic progress of some of tht 
European countries for the second half of the nineteenth cen: 
tury. But the above reasons show why this fact cannot prove 
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he contention. In addition to the above argument, it is possible 
o say that the same trend, during the same time, did not take 
lace among many Asiatic, African, and other aggregates of popu- 
ution. More than that, a part of European prosperity was 
ought at the cost of the exploited population of primitive and 
2ss advanced countries. The native population of New Zealand 
yas 104,000 in 1841; 55,467 in 1858; and no more than 47,000 
1 1864. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the native 
opulation of Van Diemen’s Land was about 6,000; in 1864 only 
ooo. At the time of Cook’s visit the native population of Tahiti 
yas between 150,000 and 200,000. In the ’sixties of the nine- 
senth century, it was only about 15,000. In the Sandwich 
slands in 1778, according to Cook’s opinion, the natives num- 
ered about 400,000; in 1823, according to Hopkins’ computa- 
on they had decreased to 123,000; in 1849 to 80,000, in 1860 
» 67,000.7* In the Fiji Islands, from 1875 to 1912, the native 
opulation decreased from 150,000 to 75,000.74 These are only 
very few of many similar facts. What do they mean, and why 
ave they been mentioned? Because such facts show that, instead 
f improvement, the level of economic and social welfare in the 
ineteenth century went down and led to the extinction of these 
20ples; and that European economic improvement in the nine- 
enth century was due in part to their exploitation and plunder- 
ig. What was good for one group, was disastrous for others. 
0 ignore these other groups—hundreds of millions of people of 
adia, Mongolia, Africa, China, the natives of all non-European 
mtinents and islands, at least some of whom the European 
“ogress cost a great deal and who scarcely have improved their 
andard of living for the last century—to ignore them and to 
lvance “the permanent spiral progress” theory only on the basis 
i some European countries is to be utterly subjective, and par- 
al, and fantastic. The very multitude of primitive and civilized 
icieties of the past which have finished their economic history by 
isery and impoverishment decidedly does not permit us to talk 
bout any “spiral or non-spiral” law of progress for all socie- 
2s.°° In the best cases, such progress has been a local and tem- 
orary phenomenon. 
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To sum up: 

1. The average wealth and average income fluctuate from group 
to group, from society to society. 

2. The average wealth and income fluctuate within the same 
society or group at different times. 

3. There scarcely is any perpetual trend in these fluctuations. 
All “trends”—upward or downward—may be the “trends” only 
in a very relative sense: in the sense of typical tendency for a 
definite period of time. Taken from the standpoint of a longer 
time period, they are likely to be a part of a longer time cycle. 

4. From this viewpoint there are different time cycles: besides 
the known small business cycles there seem to exist larger cycles, 
in social phenomena and in economic processes also. 

5. The trend of an increase of the average income and wealth 
for the second half of the nineteenth century in European and 
American countries is likely to be part of a large economic cycle. 

6. The theory of an endless economic progress seems not to be 
true. 


1Kinc, W. 1. The Wealth and Income of the People of the United States, 
p. 96, New York, 1922. 

? See ibid., pp. 235 ff. 

*Kine, W. L., op. cit., p. 129; Income in the United States, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Vol. II, p. 338, 1922. 

4Proxopovicz, C., Ocherki khosaistva Sovetskoi Rossii, p. 119, Berlin, 1923; 
Ekonomicheskaja Jisn, Mar. 29, 1925; PErvoucuin, S., Narodnoje i Gosu- 
darst. Khosastvo, S.S.S.R., v. 1922-1923 g., p. 10, Moscow, 1924; PRro- 
Kopovicz, C., Narodny dokhod, C.C.C.R., Dni, No. 757, May 6, 1925. 

*Bowtey, A. L., The Change in the Distribution of the National Income. 
1880-1913, p. 26, Oxford University Press, 1920. 

* Methodological Note—Since the second half of the nineteenth century 
under the influence of the theory of evolution, social sciences and sociology 
have given a great deal of attention to the so-called “tendencies of evolution,’ 
“historical trends,’ and “laws of historical development,” or to “the seculat 
trends.” Since August Comte’s “law of the three stages,’ and Herbert Spen: 
cer’s “formula of progress,” the greater part of sociologists, anthropologists 
historians, and social philosophers have been busy with “the discovery” of 
hundreds of “historical tendencies” and “laws of progress” and “evolution” 
Unfortunately, following the fate of Comte’s “laws,” these trends and ten: 
dencies have turned out to be nothing but fiction. Meanwhile, this hunting fo 
the laws of historical development and “progress” has diverted the attentior 
of the investigators from a study of the phenomena of repetitions, fluctuations 
oscillations, and cycles in social life, phenomena which attracted a great dea 
of attention on the part of social thinkers in the past (Ecclesiastes, Confucius 
Plato, Polybius, Florus, Seneca, Campanella, Machiavelli, Vico, etc.). Fortu 
nately, however, this current of thought seems to have been renewed since the 
end of the nineteenth century, and is growing more and more. In spite of mj 
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re to view the historical process as a kind of college curriculum where the 
eties pass through the same stages of the Freshman, the Sophomore, and 
n, to be graduated in a paradise granted by a corresponding “progress-law- 
er,” I failed to find a corroboration for such a delightful conception of 
ory. For this reason, I must satisfy myself with a less charming but, 
vably, a more correct conception of the goallessness of historical fluctua- 
s. Maybe there is some transcendental goal and some unseen drift toward 
ut, unfortunately, it is not manifested. This goalless conception seems to 
rue also in regard to the discussed economic fluctuations. 

ee about this in detail in Soroxin, P., “A Survey of the Cyclical Concep- 
s of Social and Historical Process,’ to be published in Social Forces in 
7, See here also literature and references. 

See the data for Prussia in the study of Wacner, A., “Zur Methodik der 
tistik des Volkseinkommen, etc.,” published in the Zeitschrift des Kdénig- 
Preussischen Statistik Bureau, Vol. XLIV, pp. 41-122, 229-267, Berlin, 
1; for other countries: Krarr, “Répartition sociale des revenues,” Bull, 
’Inst. Int. de Stat., Vol. XVIII; for Italy: Morrara, I., “Numeri indici 
e condizioni econ. d'Italia,’ Bulletin de L’Institut International de Stat., 


_ XX, pp. 663-675; for Japan: Taxano, “Etude sur le développement et la 
irtition du revenu national au Japon,” Bull. de l’Inst. Int. Stat., Vol. XVIII. 
the works of A. L. Bowley, E. Woods, Giffen, E. Levasseur, and others 
tioned further. 
According to an appropriate remark of Pareto, the difference is only in the 
2 span of cycles; it is very long for the whole of mankind; it is shorter, but 
long, for nations; it is very short for a family or small social group. 
ETO, V., op. cit., p. 1530 ff. 
See the facts in the work of CurscHMAN, F., Hungersnéte in Mittelalter, 
39-91 and passim, Leipzig, 1900. 
TuraerFr, The Ancient Egypt (Russian), p. 70, Petrograd, 1922; BREASTED, 
‘ory of the Ancient Egyptians, pp. 155, 161, 174, 332, 1911; RostovrzeErr, 
L, A Large Estate in Egypt, Madison, 1922; Rostovrzerr, M. I., “Gosudar- 
i lichnoct v khos. jizni Ptol. Egipta,’ Sovr. Zapiski, No. 10; PETRIE, 
M. F., Revolution of Civilization, 1922. 
See Ler, Mazer P.H., The Economic History of China, pp. 40-121, New York, 
; Hiern, The Ancient History of China, pp. 105-106, 173, 1908; IvANorr, 
-an-Shi, pp. 12, 27-28, 38-39, Petrograd, 1909; BoutceEr, History of China, 
I, pp. 398-401, 1881; Parker, E., China Past and Present, pp. 23 ff., 
; Situ, A., Village Life in China, pp. 40, 161, 310, 1906. See also The 
_King, The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 111; Coen Huan Cuana, 
"Economic Principles of Confucius, Vol. Il, pp. 507 ff., Columbia University 
“8S, 1911; GrousseEtT, R., Histoire de l’ Asie, Vol. Il, pp. 179 f., 249 ff., 331 Ff., 
JS, 1922. 
ARISTOTLE, On the Athenian Constitution, Chaps. XXVIII and XXIX, Lon- 
| 1907. 
‘About Rome and Greece, see any of the fundamental works in their history, 
sespecially their economic history, such as the books of Beloch, Pohlman, 
*, Guiraud, Marquardt, Salvioli, Mommsen, Rostovtzeff, Waltzing, and 
vty, cited and quoted further. 
see further the quoted works of T. Rogers, D’Avenel, and some other 
rors. 
PARETO, V., op. cit., Vol. II, p. 1528 ff. On the history of the treasuries of 
ihi and the Church, Pareto conspicuously shows the existence of a perpetual 
im of accumulation and spoliation of wealth. While, thanks to the savings 
‘¢ population, these treasuries have been permanently receiving money and 
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accumulating wealth, other social forces and agencies in the form of wa 
invasion, revolution, spoliation, and so on, have steadily plundered and destroye 
the accumulated capital. In this way they have checked successfully the pe 
petual process of accumulation. The same may be said of the wealth of oth 
social groups and societies. See Pareto, V., [bid., p. 1515 ff. To this it mez 
be added that, in spite of several thousands of years of the existence of Chin 
in its history there has not been manifested anything like the imagined trer 
of a perpetual increase of average wealth and income. 

18 See TuGAN-BarANovsky, Les Crises industrielles en Angleterre, passin 
Artation, Les Crises périodiques de surproduction, Paris, 1913; RoBERTso: 
A Study of Industrial Fluctuation; MircHett, W., Business Cycles, 191; 
Moorg, H. L., Economic Cycles, 1914. 

%Picou, A. C., The Economics of Welfare, p. 799, 1920. 

1 Konpratierr, N., “Bolshie tzykly konjunktury,” Voprosy Konijunktur 
No. 1, Moscow, 1925. The existence of such long-time cycles has been admitt 
by several other authors, such as V. Pareto, A. Spiethoff, H. L. Moore, a1 
others. See Pareto, V., of. cit., p. 1490 ff.; Moore, H. L., Generating Ec 
nomic Cycles, 1923; SpretHorr, A., “Krisen,” 4th ed., Handworterbuch di 
Staatswiss. 

The number of works intended to prove the existence of the periodic 
long-time cycles in various fields of social life has been growing rapidly f 
the last few decadés. Many authors, like O. Lorenz and G. Ferrari, insist « 
the existence of cycles of 100 and 125 years. Some others, like K. Joél a1 
W. Scherer, tried to show the existence of cycles of 300 years. Some other 
like Millard, indicate cycles of 500 years. Men like John Brownlee found 
cycle of 200 years. Besides the periodic cycles, a great many investigato 
indicated the existence of non-periodic long-time cycles in various fields « 
social processes (V. Pareto, Sensini, Koiabinska, Guignebert, Veber, G. Schmce 
ler, G. Hansen, O. Ammon, O. Spengler, H. Spencer, F. Stuart Chapin, W. - 
Ogburn, and many others). If the periodicity of the long-time cycles m: 
often be questioned, the fact of long-time fluctuations is beyond doubt. S 
Sorokin, P., A Survey of the Cyclical Conceptions of Social and Historic 
Process. 

* Concerning the future of income-growth in England, Dr. Bowley say 
“The wealth of the country, however divided, was insufficient before the w 
for a general high standard; there is nothing as yet to show it will be great 
in the future.’ Bowrey, A. L., The Division of the Product of Indust? 
p. 58, Oxford University Press, 1919. For America, see MENDELSOHN, $ 
Saturated Civilization, Chaps. 1X to XII, New York, 1926. 

* Kine, W. L., of. cit., p. 176; see also East, E. M., Mankind at the Cros 
roads, pp. 69-70 and Chap. IV, 1923. 

* D’AvenEL, Le Méchanisme de la vie moderne, 1 er série, pp. 158-15 
Paris, 1908. 

* ARNOLDI-LavrorF, Czivilisatzia i dikie plemena, pp. 141-148, St. Petersbut 
1904. See series of similar facts in the above work of Arnoldi-Lavroff, a 
especially in ENGELGARD, Progress as an Evolution of Cruelty, Progress k 
evolutzia jestokosti, Pavlenkoff Company, St. Petersburg. 

* Triccs, “The Decay of Aboriginal Races,” Open C ourt, October, 1912. 

*T am inclined to think that the same is true in many other respects. T 
following quotation from a prominent Russian thinker Leontieff appears to 1 
correct. Criticizing the popular theories of progress he says: “Is it not he 
rible and fallacious to think that Moses climbed Sinai, that the Greeks bt 
their acropolises, that the Romans carried out the Punic wars, that the wc 
derful and beautiful Alexander the Great crossed Granicus and fought 
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bil, that the apostles preached, the martyrs suffered, the poets sang, the 
at painters painted, and the knights shone in tournaments only in order 
t a contemporary French or German or Russian bourgeois, in his ugly and 
aical cloth, could have his saving account and could satisfactorily exist on 
ruins of all this past grandeur? It would be shame for mankind if this 
e true.” Lrontierr, K., Visantism i Slavianstvo. 


+s 


CHA Pye RIV 


FLUCTUATION OF THE HEIGHT AND THE PROFILI 
OF ECONOMIC STRATIFICATION 


H avince discussed the fluctuation of the economic status 0 
a society as a whole, let us now turn to the fluctuations of th 
height and the profile of economic stratification. The principa 
points to be discussed are as follows: first, are the height an 
profile of the economic pyramid of a society permanent things 
or do they fluctuate from group to group, and, within the sam 
group, from time to time? Second, if they fluctuate, is there 11 
the fluctuation any regularity and periodicity? Third, is ther 
any perpetual trend in these fluctuations, and if there is, wha 
is it? 


PRINCIPAL HYPOTHESES 


Among many answers to these questions in current economi 
science, the most important probably are: the hypothesis of V 
Pareto, that of Karl Marx, and some others mentioned later. 

A. Pareto’s Hypothesis.—Its essential point consists in a con 
tention that the profile of an economic stratification or frequenc 
distribution of income in any society (earlier contention) or, a 
least, in many societies (later restriction of Pareto) represent 
something permanent and uniform and may be expressed throug 
a definite mathematical formula. This is approximately as fo 
lows: Let # represent a given income and y the number of pe 
sons with income above +. If a curve be plotted of which th 
ordinates are logarithms of x and the abscisse logarithms of - 
the curve for all countries, studied by Pareto, is approximatel 
a straight line. Furthermore, in all countries studied, the slo 
of the straight line to the axis of + has approximately the sam 
angle, about 56 degrees. Deviations do not exceed 3 or 4 degree 
As tan 56 degrees==1.5, hence, if the number of incomes e 
ceeding + is equal to y, the number greater than ma is 4 
whatever the value of m may be. This means that the shape 
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> income frequency distribution curve on a double logarithmic 
ile is the same for all countries and at all times. 


We have something reminding us of a great number of crystals of 
> same chemical composition. There may be very large crystals, 
ddle-sized crystals and small ones, but all have the same form.! 


Later on he restricted this law, saying that it is “an empirical 
v” and that “empirical laws have little or no value outside the 
1its for which they were found experimentally to be true.” 2 
is not the intention to lay down here all the arguments which 
iy be brought against this law. It is enough to say that many 
mpetent critics have shown that Pareto’s figures disclose con- 
lerable deviations from his curve; that Pareto, in order to prove 
> rigidity of his law, has made some logical changes in the 
ms used by him; that the frequency distribution of income 
the United States or other countries and at different times 
ows, in fact, a considerable deviation from the law; that, as 
reto admits himself, under a radical change of social condi- 
ns, for instance, when the institution of private property is 
yerseded by collectivism, or the institution of inheritance is 
inged, or education of the people is radically modified, the 
rm of his curve is changed.* The conclusions of a very care- 
' mathematical analysis of Pareto’s law by F. R. Macaulay with 
> assistance of E. G. Benjamin, are as follows: 

1. Pareto’s Law is quite inadequate as a mathematica: gen- 
lization, for the following reasons: 


(a) The tails of the distribution on a double logarithmic scale are 
t, in a significant degree, linear; (b) they could be much more 
arly linear than they are without that condition being especially sig- 
icant, as so many distributions of various kinds have tails roughly 
oroaching linearity; (c) the straight lines fitted to the tails do not 
yw even approximately constant slopes from year to year or be- 
sen country and country; (d) the tails are not only not straight 
es of constant slope but are not of the same shape from year to 
w or between country and country. 


2. It seems unlikely that any useful mathematical law 
scribing the entire distribution can ever be formulated.* 
is is enough to show that the height and the profile of eco- 
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nomic stratification (the curve of income distribution) fluctuate 
from country to country, from time to time. The economic strati 
fication may become higher or lower, steeper or less steep. Suc 
is the conclusion from the foregoing discussion. 

If it fluctuates, does this mean that the fluctuation may be un 
limited and the economic cone may become extraordinarily stee 
or, on the contrary, quite flat? The analysis of these problem 
leads us to the hypothesis of Karl Marx, on the one hand; on th 
other, to many current Socialist and Communist theories of ecc 
nomic equality. Let us turn to Karl Marx’s hypothesis. 

B. Karl Marx’s Hypothesis.—Its essential point is the conter 
tion that among European societies there is going on a process 
greater and greater economic differentiation. The middle ecc 
nomic strata become thinner and poorer; the economic situatio 
of the proletariat tends to be more and more pitiful; at the sam 
time, wealth is concentrating in fewer and fewer hands. A nai 
row stratum of the middle classes, a big stratum of the impoy 
erished proletariat at the bottom, and a small group of the mag 
nates of capital at the top—such must be the profile of econom: 
stratification, according to this theory of society. The rich at 
getting ever richer and the poor are to be more poverty stricker 
Should such a state come, Marx adds, it would be enough 1 
nationalize the wealth of the few magnates to have socialisi 
established. Such is the essence of Marx’s theory of a cata! 
trophic advent of socialism. In the words of Marx it runs ¢ 
follows: 


The small tradespeople, shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen get 
erally, the handicraftsmen and peasants—all these sink gradually ini 
the proletariat. . . . Entire sections of the ruling classes are by tl 
advance of industry precipitated into proletariat. . .. At the san 
time the centralization of industry goes on. One capitalist alwa’ 
kills many. The modern laborer . . . instead of rising with tl 
progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper below the conditions « 
existence of his own class. He becomes a pauper and pauperis 
develops more rapidly than population and wealth. 


Thus, this theory, announced at the middle of the nineteenth ce 
tury, contended that fluctuation in the height and the profile « 
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nomic stratification may be practically unlimited and may dis- 
ure completely not only Pareto’s curve but any shape of eco- 
mic stratification. At the same time, Marx contended that the 
ove trend is only temporary and must be superseded by the 
posite trend toward the annihilation of economic stratification 
ough expropriation of the exploiters and the realization of 
ialism. This means that Marx admitted the possibility, even 
- necessity, of an unlimited fluctuation in the economic shape 
a social body, from the extreme pointed profile, to the ‘‘flat”’ 
‘tm of a society with economic equality. At the present moment 
re is no need to insist upon the fallacy of Marx’s theory and 
diction. The 75 years which have elapsed since the Com- 
mist Manifesto did not corroborate Marx’s expectation and 
yphecy. 

In the first place in all European countries and in the United 
ites since the second half of the nineteenth century up to the 
ie of the World War, the economic conditions of the laboring 
ss have been improving and not becoming worse, as Marx 
dicted. In England, from 1850 to the beginning of the twen- 
h century the index number of the real wages of the laboring 
ss increased from 100 to approximately 170; from 1790 to 
90, from 37 to 102; from 1880 to 1910, from 100 to 134.8 
the United States the average wage per employee in purchasing 
ver has increased between 1850 and 1910 from 147 to 401; 
m 1820 to 1923 the real wages increased from 41 to 129.” 
nilar was the situation in France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
nmark, Italy, Japan, and in some other countries.2 On the 
er hand the proportion of the poor according to the poor relief 
tistics of Sweden, Prussia, England, Holland, and some other 
intries, did not increase during the second half of the nineteenth 
tury, but decreased.® In brief, this part of the theory was 
proved by history. 

No more fortunate has been that part of the theory which pre- 
ted the impoverishment and disappearance of the middle eco- 
nic classes and the concentration of wealth into fewer and 
ver hands. Of many data which disprove these predictions 
y a few representative instances shall be cited. 

n Germany, from 1853 to 1902 the number of middle-class 
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incomes and the number of rich men and millionaires increased 
absolutely and relatively (in regard to the increase of the popula- 
tion), while the relative numbers in the lower economic strata 
(with an income less than 900 marks) decreased. For instance, 
in the population of Prussia the per cent of the people with an 
income lower than 900 marks was in 1896, 70.7; in 1906, 61.7, 
in 1910, 42.8.1° The following table’ gives an idea of the 
change: 


Number of Incomes of Specified Size in Thousands 


Popula- 
tion 
,00( 
as in thou- | 900 to | 3,000 to | 6,000 to | 9,500 to age Med 
sands 3,000 6,000 9,500 | 30,500 
4 100,000 | and 
Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks Marks | Ovni 
1.853 cenaeks « 16,870 82 32.0 Wee 4.4 0.6 | 0.06 
TOO2; sp iierscen Aoi || BAe 291.3 Tapas 64.7 132 2.76 


This means that instead of a decrease in numbers in the middle 
class economic strata there was an increase, in general at the cos 
of the lower economic classes with an income of 900 marks an 
below. While population increased approximately two times i 
50 years, the groups with incomes of from goo to 3,000 mark 
increased approximately four times, those with incomes of fror 
3,000 to 6,000 marks, nine times, and remaining groups corre 
spondingly: I1, 15, 22, and 46 times. Finally the number o 
multimillionaires with an income of 2,000,000 marks and ove 
increased from 4 to 16 in the period from 1875 to 1902. A 
this shows how fallacious are Marx’s predictions. 

A similar picture is presented by England. This may be see 
from the following data: First, “the average of all incomes we 
about £76 in 1880 and £104 in 1913, an increase of 37 per cent” 
the income per head of the population was about £33 in 1880, an 
£47 in 1913, an increase of 42 per cent (the population increase 
less rapidly than the incomes owing mainly to the diminishin 
proportion of young children). Second, the number of taxpayer 
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ith an income of above £160 increased from 618,000 in 1881 

1882 to 1,240,000 in 1914 to 1915. As the index of whole- 
le prices (Sauerbeck) was 88 in 1880 and 80 to 85 in 1911 
1913, and as the gainfully engaged population increased during 
is period only by 39 per cent, the above increase of the number 
the taxpayers means that the middle income classes did not 
crease but, on the contrary, increased. Third, ‘‘the average 
age per earner has increased in the 33 years at almost exactly 
e same rate as the average of all incomes.” This is seen from 
e following figures: 


Sots Average of Incomes | Average of Wage 


Other Than Wages Income 
Bo oso) PAO oC eR OIE nO care 100 100 
PEEORTSO Sie afais che iatuiaccldier ate shekars¥enens 105 110 
QUO BTOO Sara, ths, cher avers 3 Oe (o's. 5p Fase « As 11g 121 
I on5. 0 SLRS GRR Cg Can ee 134 128 
1. 5.0.0 0 CCRC pO aR eRe oe 135 132 
PRPRPTMI ate ot otanictcl ova: Reamctign sete weet ots 139 134 


In other words, the lower economic classes received their share 
om the increase of national income, divided “‘with remarkable 
uality among the various economic classes.” Taking many 
her data into consideration, Dr. Bowley says: “I can find no 
itistical evidence that the rich as a class were getting rapidly 
cher in real income in the years preceding the war.” The same 
nelusion is reached by him on the basis of the data about the 
sessed annual values of private dwelling houses in Great Britain. 
onurth, a considerable part of the wage earners, during this 
riod, rose from a lower economic class to a higher one.’ All 
is represents a decided refutation of Marx’s statements. 

Still stronger refutation is given by the data of the United 
ates income statistics, not to mention other sources. This is 
on from the following figures : 7 

The table shows that the share of labor in the national income 
s been fluctuating and does not show any perpetual tendency. 
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THE EsTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF THE TOTAL NATIONAL INCOME RECEIVED 
RESPECTIVELY BY LABOR, CAPITAL, LAND, AND THE ENTREPRENEUR 


Shares of Product 


Census Year 


Wages 
and | Interest| Rent | Profit | Total 

Salaries 
8.5 Obpeparerstensrcteteronste cleleroketetcveteval evelaiers 35.8 12.5 Tah 44.0 100.0 
WHEW can good AS Unda nOGCOo GoM 0u B72 14.7 8.8 39.3 100.0 
NGVOE acocrocsbonoDoUpUcEUDOCMeaC 48.6 12.9 6.9 shen 100.0 
TSSOeeretere ae tsi siete crereterecere s isleliar Mele: eee 51.5 18.6 th oi7/ 213 100.0 
iO, Sp Sagoo oDkG boouadUEIoS on 53-5 14.4 7.6 24.6 100.0 
TiQOO Nasa: ror ensvsrcneits faereteetelailVeletatsreverale 47-3 15.0 Foe. 30.0 100.0 
ICL cas se snien cabaret Go acusas 46.9 16.8 8.8 27.5 100.0 


The share of profit has been rather decreasing; the share of in- 
terest, increasing; but, the shares of interest and profit, taken 
together, are rather constant. At any rate, the figures do not 
indicate the existence of any marked tendency of concentration 
of capital in fewer and fewer hands, nor, as we have seen, for 
the theory of systematic impoverishment of the lower classes. 
The comparison of wages and profits for 60 years shows further 
that “the general trend of wages and profits has been upward, 


and at about the same rate.” This is seen from the following 
figures ; # 


Average Wage per | Average Profits per 
Year Employee in Entrepreneur in 
Purchasing Power | Purchasing Power 


LOSOm a seit crarster ners ccc een ere tet: 147 318 
TSOO Sa cies eure eeteiotece Gee en tee 188 230 
ESTOS te colons eee ee 179 224 
RELO Gb.o CUBED OS b GORI OO onde Bae 244 212 
E SOO oe wrens oleate a's sen alarovare ae eet eee 350 368 
DQOONategc els) o's ares! erelavar ole torent chen ee 410 607 
TOTO seyaeiernetelel o suereheve eles cvelelntemy ete 401 711 
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An analysis of the income distribution among families gives 
actically similar results. It shows a possible slight increase 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few of the very 
ch for the last 20 years, but “the marked stability shown by the 
stribution of wealth during the preceding 70 years makes us 
yubt that the shift in the relative shares of income held by the 
fferent fractions of the population has been so great as to be 
all startling.” “ 
To the above must be added a comparatively new phenomenon 
hich has already attracted the attention of American economists: 
imely, the “diffusion of ownership” in the United States and 
uropean countries which seems to have taken on extraordinary 
‘oportions during the last few decades. Here are a few data 
hich illustrate the situation: According to the data of Robert S. 
inkerd, from 1918 to 1925 the number of stockholders of cer- 
in industries (railroads, street railways, gas, light, electric, 
legraph, telephone companies, packers, ten oil companies, five 
on and steel companies, and ten miscellaneous manufacturing 
mpanies) has increased from 2,537,105 to 5,051,499, an in- 
ease of 2,514,394 stockholders. About one-half of them have 
en recruited from the employees and wage earners and the 
nsumers of the companies, another half from the general pub- 
18 The number of farmers financially interested in coopera- 
ve buying and selling increased from 650,000 in 1916 to 2,490,- 
1 in 1925. The number of savings-account depositors and 
e aggregate amount of their savings increased correspondingly 
om 10,631,586 and $11,115,790,000 in 1918, to 38,867,994 
d $20,873,552,000 in 1925. Besides the increase in the number 
stockholders, the number of the bondholders has increased on 
e most conservative basis by at least 2,500,000." These figures 
dicate but a part of the enormous process of diffusion of owner- 
ip which has been going on in the United States since the time 
the war.’® Perhaps, it is too much to say that this process is 
great revolution, but it is not an exaggeration to say that it 
‘enough to disprove completely the theory of Marx. Concen- 
ation of industry does not mean at all a concentration of wealth 
fewer and fewer hands, as Marx thought.’® 
Similar data are available from some other countries. Here 
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are examples taken from the work of Kiaer. According to his 
method, he computed a general increase in the national income 
of the indicated countries, and, besides, the rate of increase of 
each of the five principal economic strata, beginning with the 
richest and ending with the poorest.*° The results are as follows: 


PER CENT oF INCREASE OF INCOME FOR EACH Economic Group” 


Saxony, Prussia, Denmark, 


Booncwaic pours 1888 to 1906 | 1892 to 1906 | 1870 to 1903 


Birsta(richest) ecu se cose eociem ete ters 40.3 40.8 52.5 
SECON ee Aner an ccs Ser en enetniens eee ae 28.7 24.7 Bic) 
MUinNGIRIAE, Gece chan Ribin conker. che COT 34.6 45.2 54.4 
Hotirthar es Seacrest hen orrre cy hier 40.9 2 3 
Tie ea peaeeten 36.0 ise a 
AVELASC etme eee caer cesarean nerves 35.4 24.7 61.4 


* Fourth and fifth groups together. 


These data again do not all support the prophecy of Marx. 
The same may be said about Japan and some other countries.” 

Finally, how far the profile of economic stratification of Euro- 
pean societies at the beginning of the twentieth century—so years 
after Marx’s prediction—varied from Marx’s anticipated shape, 
may be seen from the following figures which show the average 
income of each of the five income classes in francs and the number 
of incomes in each class per 100,000 individual incomes : 


Great Britain France Prussia 
A Clas: 
Suga ee Number Number Number 

of Average Average of Average 

Incomes ancoie Incomes Income Incomes Incoum™ 

First (richest)....] 260-270 160,000 TAT 7e. Me 00 978 | 29,383 
Second 5 cueRa oe 2,895 15,195 8,000 3,888 7,603 3,781 
BUI S Bente ete cus 13,060 3,369 ? ? 16,922 1,699 
Fourth SSRSRO OR 27,425 1,604 ? ? 26,558 1,082 
idibheere eres crs 56,356 780 ? ? 47,939 600 


te 
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Denmark Sweden Norway 
ncome Classes 
Number Number Number 
Average Average Average 
of of of 
Income Income Income 
Incomes Incomes Incomes 


‘st (the richest) 1,971 13,204 It 7OnlLOnreo 2,192 | 7,930 


Seer aicys) syst 6s 8,669 ai 3,001 8,029 2,359 8,582 | 2,024 
MOE cc are 5 ds 16,792 1,550 16 ,906 erkey | iim || ih ier: 
(teeta. | 20,493 982 25,589 740 | 24,901 698 
(6 liga eee 46,075 564 48 , 306 392 | 48,553 45878 


So much for the theories of Marx. The above data are enough 
show that practically all his predictions have failed. This 
eans that Marx’s predicted trends have not taken place. But, 
the right hypothesis then the opposite one of an existence of a 
snd in the direction of a steady equalization of distribution of 
come? Perhaps the economic stratification of a society tends 
become flatter? We know that many levelers, and socialists, 
d communists believe that such a transformation is possible 
d must take place in the future. This leads us to a discussion 
this hypothesis. 

C. Hypothesis of Flatiening of Economic Stratification.—The 
scussion of this hypothesis will be brief. The above figures 
ow that, if Marx’s opposite theory is fallacious, at the same time 
2re is no basis for the belief that during the second half of the 
ieteenth century and at the beginning of the twentieth century 
marked and consistent tendency of economic equalization has 
en taking place. It is true that all classes of European and 
nerican society have become wealthier; and that the middle 
momic strata have not been decreasing; it is true, also, that the 
mber of millionaires and multimillionaires has been increasing ; 
t in many countries the income of the richest has been increas- 
x more rapidly than that of the poorer economic classes; and 
2 relative economic contrasts among the poor and the rich have 
t been decreasing; and in some countries, as we have seen, for 
stance, in America, since 1890, there has appeared a slight 
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tendency toward a concentration of wealth; ** and in other socie- 
ties, e.g., in England, in Germany, in France, if the economic 
stratification has not increased, at any rate, it has not decreased 
either. These facts, followed by other similar data, make certain 
that, as far as the European and American countries are con- 
cerned, their economic evolution for the last 60 or 70 years does 
not give any basis for the contention that economic stratification 
has tended to decrease. So much for the fantasy of many dis- 
heartened and dissatisfied social dreamers.”> Farther on it will 
be pointed out under what conditions their dream may be realized 
and what this realization would mean. 

Thus, if neither the hypothesis of a constant shape of eco- 
nomic stratification, nor that of its perpetual increase or decrease 
is true, it seems, there is left only one possible conclusion, namely, 
the theory of trendless fluctuation and cycles regardless of whether 
the fluctuations are periodic or not. This hypothesis seems the 
most probable. Keeping in mind that the necessary data are not 
complete, the further outlines have to be taken as only tentative. 
They need to be tested before they can pretend to certain validity. 


2. HYPOTHESIS OF FLUCTUATION OF THE HEIGHT AND PROFILE 
OF ECONOMIC STRATIFICATION 


In order to make the hypothesis clearer an analogy may be used. 
In natural phenomena a “natural” direction of some processes is 
often seen. The water of a river moves from the higher level 
to the lower one, unless it meets an obstacle or artificial arrange- 
ment which forces it to move upward. Material things heavier 
than air tend to fall downward, unless there is a force coercing 
them to fly up. In a similar way, within a social group numer- 
ous and as yet unknown forces in a “natural’’ way tend to increase 
economic stratification, unless there is an intervention of opposite 
forces acting as a check. Of course, such forces and interventions 
are also natural; but, in contrast with the forces which seem te 
work permanently and smoothly in the way of an increase of the 
stratification, the forces and interventions which tend to check if 
seem to work convulsively and spasmodically, and manifest them: 
selves clearly only from time to time. Being always marked by 
a special effort to stop the natural process of stratification, the} 
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emind us of the artificiality of the cutting of permanently grow- 
ig hair. In this sense they are artificial, though from a broad 
tandpoint they are quite ‘natural.’ 

If such is the case, then small and large fluctuations of eco- 
omic stratification are inevitable. Postponing the discussion of 
rhether these fluctuations are unlimited—from the steepest pro- 
le to a flat economic square—or not, and whether there are regu- 
irities and periodicity, iti is easy to show that the fluctuations have 
xisted in all societies at different times. Their scheme is as 
ollows : 

Economic stratification among the most primitive tribes is rela- 
vely very slight. Parallel to their growth and complication, the 
istitution of private property emerges in its clear forms. The 
‘ratification becomes more conspicuous. It grows until it 
2aches a point of saturation, which is different for different socie- 
es. In growing, it calls forth the opposite leveling forces. Earth- 
uake, inundation, fire, revolution, war, plundering the belong- 
igs of the rich, reforms, and laws of redistribution of land and 
ipital, progressive taxes, cancellation of debts, expropriation of 
irge profits—such are the forms of the leveling forces. They 
1anifest themselves in cutting off the higher strata of the pyra- 
uid. The operation of cutting performed, the natural forces of 
Tatification set off again in their work; and, in the course of 
me, they cause a renewed stratification ; but when its new satura- 
on point is reached, a new “‘surgical operation” takes place. In 
lis way the monotonous repetition of the same story has been 
ding on hundreds of times in various societies at various periods. 
he concrete forms of this play have been many and diverse. The 
lay has been staged at not quite regular intervals and with not 
le same actors and not quite identical speeches in different socie- 
es ; but its essence has been the same everywhere from the earliest 
ccords of history up to this moment. Here are a few corrobora- 
ons selected from the many known. 

Ancient Rome.—lIt is reasonable to think that in Ancient Rome, 
- its earliest period, economic differentiation was very slight. 
/ith the continuation of its history such stratification began to 
‘ow. At the time of Servius Tullius it was already clear, though 
oderate. The difference between the richest and the poorest 
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classes, according to his reform, was that of 2 to 5 jugera and 20 
jugera of land. As the land at that moment represented the 
principal kind of wealth, and as out of 193 “centurions’ 98 were 
composed of people of the richest class, it seems that the economic 
profile of Roman society was still a gradual slope. The forces of 
stratification continued to work, and, at the time of the “XII 
tables,’ seem to have produced the necessity of the first attempts 
to stop it in the form of an alleviation of the obligations of debts, 
prohibition of interest above 814 per cent per annum, facilitation 
of the use of the ager publicus by the poor, and so on. After 
this period, a legislative cancellation and diminution of debts 
(tabulae novae) and of similar “checks,” often occurred. Al- 
though temporarily successful, yet they could not stop the process 
for a long time, hence new and newer attempts at “leveling.” 
Among the principal of these were the laws of Licinius and Sex- 
tius, which cancelled debts and stipulated the maximum amount 
(500 jugera) of land (ager occupatorius) which might be pos- 
sessed by one man. After this economic inequality again began 
to grow. From the fact that the equites up to 180 B. C. had to 
have property of above £4,000 (400,000 sesterces) °* we must 
conclude that it grew notably. Hence, the necessity of new checks. 
And we see them in the attempts of the Gracchi to decrease the 
economic stratification, by extra taxation of luxury, by their land- 
debt-frumentaria and other laws. The next leveling was made 
during the period of the civil wars and revolutions, at the end 
of the Republic (in the forms of confiscation, plundering, dif- 
ferent “nationalizations,” expropriations, redistributions of land 
and what not). And yet, the “natural” forces continued theit 
work. Concentration of wealth at the end of the Republic and 
during the first three centuries A. D. seems to have reached an 
enormously high degree. Rome became “the Republic of mil- 
lionaires and beggars.” Such estates as $70,000,000 brought by 
Gaius Julius Caesar from Gallia; Crassus’ fortune worth about 
$7,000,000 ; and Seneca’s amounting to $15,000,000; the enorm: 
ous fortunes, at that time, of Sixtus Roscius, Demetrius, Augus 
Cnaeus Lentulus, Narcissus, and others; these facts testify to the 
continuation of economic stratification. The advance in size o: 
fortunes was not less at that time than in the United States o! 
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e nineteenth century. Naturally, many efforts at “flattening” 
economic pyramid, in the form of revolutions, redistribution 
id an establishment of a state socialism in the fourth and fifth 
nturies A. D., were not lacking. And yet, economic stratifica- 
on never disappeared. The end of this story is well known. 
s the result of great economic disorganization there came general 
yverty, disorder, invasions of the barbarians, and the so-called 
\d of the Western Roman Empire. Thus, regarded as a whole, 
oman history reminds us of a large curve which is very gentle 
its beginning; then slowly, and with many sudden and sharp 
ictuations, it tends to go up, reaches its climax at the end of the 
epublic and during the first centuries of Imperial Rome, and 
ereafter fluctuates without a definite trend to the end of the 
mpire.?* 

Greece.—The fluctuation of economic stratification in the Greek 
ates seems to have been similar. Its beginning is a slight eco- 
omic differentiation. Further on it increases. Already in the 
ne of Hesiod, as may be seen from his complaints in Works 
1d Days, it grew considerably. The same is shown by Theognis’ 
orks. In the eighth and seventh centuries B. C. it reached its 
int of relative saturation (for the conditions of that time) 78 
din the form of revolution and reform it called forth the first 
“ong attempt, as far as is known, to check it. By this is meant 
2 reforms of Solon,?® in Athens, and similar ‘‘checks” in other 
-eek states. Temporarily these reforms decreased economic 
fferentiation,®° but could not undo it. Things resumed their 
yatural course.” Hence, there were renewed attempts to check 
- the measures of Pisistratus, those of Cleisthenes and Pericles 
ao in various ways tried to help the poor at the cost of the rich, 
id at the cost of other states exploited by Athens. 

|The situation is well characterized by P. Guiraud: 


\All ambitions of the politicians and statesmen consisted in the 
insference of wealth from the rich to the poor. Innumerable 
rempts which were made in the course of centuries, had their only 
fe . in a redistribution of wealth. It goes without saying that 
'S purpose was never achieved. In the first place they did not try 
make the partition strictly equal. In the second place, they did 
> take precautions to prevent inequality in the future. In brief, 
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it was a permanent new starting. They put their hand on everything 
economically valuable. Sometimes they give an appearance of legal. 
ity to these spoliations. The most common was the method of vio. 
lence. A riot broke out against the rich. If it was successful the 
conquerors murdered or banished their victims and confiscated theit 
fortunes. The history of Greece is saturated with revolutions of this 
kind. They began with the first conflicts between the aristocratic an¢ 
democratic parties and continued to the Roman conquest.** 


Add to this numerous taxes and levies on capital (the eisphora 
proeisphora, liturgiae, etc.) which took in some periods up to 2¢ 
per cent of the income of the rich. And yet, in spite of all these 
measures, from the time of Solon to the fourth century B. C 
economic differentiation seems to have been increasing. The fou 
economic classes created by Solon’s constitution were those dif 
ferentiated as having a probable capital of 500, 300, 150, anc 
less than 150 medimnes of grain or its substitutes. While late: 
on, according to Bockh, the probable capital of the four economi 
classes in its maximum and minimum was as follows: 500 to I 
talents for the first, the richest class; 11 to 6 talents for the second 
5 to 2 talents for the third; and 1.5 and less talents for the fourth 
class.** If this computation is valid, it shows a considerable in 
crease of the economic stratification. The course of the curve 
of the economic stratification in other Greek states was similar 
In Sparta, in spite of the severest measures taken to check at 
increase of economic inequality, including even the military com 
munism of Sparta, it was impossible to stop its upward trend 
And to the end of the Peloponnesian War, or later to the times 0 
Cleomenes III and Agis IV it became very considerable an 
great in comparison with the earlier stages of Spartan history 
(Division of the Spartans into “The Peers” and “The Inferi 
ors.”) #8 The last centuries of the Greek states, beginning ap 
proximately with the third century, represent their economi 
decline which in some states seems to have been followed by a de 
crease of economic stratification due to many causes, among whic 
oppressive taxes, expropriations, and social revolutions played im 
portant rdles.*# 

Still more conspicuous are these waves in the long history 9 
China. Though its history is known very little, especially in if 
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‘liest periods, nevertheless, the big cycles of increase and de- 
ase in economic stratification, during the last two thousand 
irs, seem to be evident. © 

This is shown by the cycles of concentration and diffusion of 
id ownership which seem to have been repeated several times 
the last two thousand years. We are told that thanks to the 
ing Tien System (a kind of state ownership of land) before 
> fourth century B. C. there was not a great concentration of 
id in the hands of the rich few. After approximately 350 
C. this system was followed by that of private property. This 
| to a rapid concentration of land in the hands of the few, and, 
a result, to several attempts to check it (in 120, and in 7 B. C.). 
ie Chinese, however, could not check it for a long time. In 280 
D. such an attempt was carried out again; the land was equally 
listributed and the Tsing Tien System reestablished. As the 
Iwth of inequality resumed, several new redistributions, in the 
y of reform and revolution, followed and have been carried 
at the beginning of the dynasties Tsin, Wei, Tang, Sung, and 
ners. With interruptions the system existed up to 713 A. D. 
en it gave way to private property again, and to new concen- 
tion. Later on, in different ways, several attempts at equaliza- 
n have been made again in the form of different nationaliza- 
ns, state socialism measures, governmental control of industry 
so on (the reforms of Liu An, 755 to 762; Wang An-Shih, 
69 to 1086, and others).?° Such is the course of the history of 
ina to this time. 

if a great non-territorial group, such as the Christian Church, 
iecially the Roman Catholic Church, is taken, similar cycles 
yy be seen. At the beginning is the Christian Community eco- 
nically not differentiated and near to the state of communis 
nium possessio. Further on, with the increase of the Chris- 
as and the legalization of Christianity, a rapid increase of 
itch wealth followed with rapid growth of economic stratifica- 
i. In the seventh and eighth centuries the wealth of the church 
ame enormous; paralleling this, the social and economic stand- 
8, the wealth and incomes of its different strata, beginning 
1 the Pope and ending with a common parishioner or the 
est clergyman, became also quite incomparable. Previous 
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equality disappeared. The Church organization represented now 
a very high pyramid divided ‘into numerous economic strata. 
After this many measures were employed to cut off the wealth 
and stratification of the Church. Confiscations and taxation of 
the Church wealth by the Carolingians, and later on, by the secular 
powers in England, in France and in other places; the appearance 
of the numerous sects, inimical to the Church authorities, which 
tried to “return the Church to the Gospel poverty” ; (the Cathari, 
Bogomili, Waldenses, Beggards, Lollards, Humiliati, Arnoldists, 
and so on); the Renaissance and the Reformation—these and 
many similar factors worked for a decrease of the wealth of the 
Church and its economic stratification. Of a similar sort was 
“the economic history” of the Christian churches in the separate 
countries, such as England, Italy, France, Germany, and Russia. 
To be brief, if the wealth and incomes of the highest representa- 
tives of the National Christian Churches in these countries are 
compared approximately with those of their average priests, on 
the one hand; and then if the same comparison for the highest and 
the lowest church authorities in the Middle Ages, on the other 
are made, the inference, with considerable probability, is that 
the present economic cone of the Christian Religious group is 
considerably more flat than that of the Middle Ages. The upward 
trend of the first fourteen centuries of the Christian Church in 
the field of its economic stratification seems, since that time, and 
especially after the eighteenth century, to have been superseded 
by a trend toward flattening. This fundamental curve has been 
in reality much more complicated; many series of smaller cycles 
have been fluctuating around this fundamental curve. Taker 
together they signify the existence of cycles but not of a perpetua 
trend. If we take the whole story of many religious orders 
a similar result is obtained. 

The history of the European nations (still relatively short) 
shows similar waves in economic stratification. Its beginning 
is known. Among the Teutons in the time of Cesar “each mat 
sees that his own wealth is equal to that of the most powerful.” ® 

In the time of Tacitus’ Germania economic stratification amon 
them had made already considerable progress; later on, no 
without fluctuations, parallel to the expansion and complication o! 
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e social bodies, it continued to grow, and resulted in the com- 
ex system of feudalism which, in the first place, was a system 
very complex economic stratification. At the end of the Mid- 
= Ages stratification was already enormous. According to 
ither the annual income of a peasant was at his time about 4o 
lidens, that of a noble (Ritter) 400 guldens, that of a count, a 
ince and a king, 4,000,,40,000, and 400,000 respectively. About 
, D. 1500 the rich man’s-income was between 100,000 and 130,- 
Oo ducats; an average annual income of a German artisan fluc- 
ated between 8 and 20 guldens; the income of Charles V is 
pposed to have been no less than 4,500,000 ducats.*7 Thus, the 
chest income of the economic cone exceeded, at least, 500,000 
nes an average income of an artisan—a difference which is 
arcely exceeded by any of the present societies, even by England 
d the United States. In a similar way, in France of the thir- 
nth and fourteenth centuries, was found great economic strati- 
ation. Besides the king and nobility, there were five economic 
ses of the artisans (gens de métiers) paying taxes from 5 sous 
10 livres and above; and a class of the bourgeoisie superposed 
the class of the gens de métier, and stratified in its own terms, 
cording to their incomes. Such bourgeois as Ganduffle de 
mbart had 458,000 livres of yearly income—an amount several 
is of thousands times the income of an average artisan.** The 
‘tune of Lorenzo Medici (1440) was about 235,137 gold gul- 
ns; that of the banker Chigi (1520) about 800,000 ducats ; that 
‘the pope Julius II, about 700,000 ducats. In Spain, in the 
iteenth century, the greater part of the land was owned by 105 
‘sons.® According to G. King’s historical document, in Eng- 
id, in the seventeenth century, the gradation of annual income 
van with £5—the income of the ill-paid pursuits; further on 
idually rose to £15 for the agricultural laborers and country 
ks; to £38, for the artisans and craftsmen; to £42, 10 shillings 
the farmers; to £45, for the shopkeepers and tradesmen; to 
0, for those engaged in the arts and sciences; to £60-80, for 
‘naval and military officers; to £55 to £90, for the freeholders ; 
£50, for the inferior clergy; to £72, for the dignified clergy; 
£154, for the lawyers; to £200 to £400, for the merchants; to 
30, for the country gentleman; to £450, for an esquire; to 
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£650, for a knight ; to £880, for a baronet ; to £1,300, for a bishop 
to £3,200, for a nobleman; and finally, at the top of a cone w 
have the king and the richest men with incomes much greate 
still.4° It is enough to compare these data with those of F. A 
Woods, concerning the present difference between the highes 
and an average income in the United States to see that the previ 
ous centuries knew economic contrasts scarcely less than thos 
of the present society with its multimillionaires and enormou 
financial corporations.** 

This process of the growth of economic inequality has beet 
many times checked in various ways; through revolutions, wars 
reforms, confiscations, expropriations, taxes, levies; through th 
free gifts of rich men; and soon. That these “checks” have bee 
relatively efficient, is proved by the fact that the present inequality 
measured from the average modal income to the highest one in: 
society, is no greater than it was before in some periods. If th 
trend in increase of economic stratification were permanent, th 
present inequality should have been much greater than that i 
England or in Germany in the past. If this seems not to be th 
case, it must be concluded that the checks have not been quit 
impotent. 

The existence of cycles may be seen even from these few figure 
concerning the share of the different income strata in the whol 
national income in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in Euro 
pean countries. The figures show that the shares fluctuate fron 
month to month, from year to year, from one period of severa 
years to another period (see the above figures for the Unite 
States from 1850 to 1890, and from 1890 to 1910; for th 
United Kingdom, from 1880 to 1900, and from 1900 to 1913) 
The Russian Revolution in the period 1917 to 1921 is a contem 
porary example of a sudden and radical flattening of the economi 
stratification of Russian society; since 1922 it has shown th 
opposite trend again, which has manifested itself in a rebuilc 
ing of many strata destroyed in the first period of the Revolution. 

Finally the existence of a rhythm in economic stratification ! 
manifested also by many “ups” and ‘‘downs” in the econom 
status of the largest economic strata. Some of the “ups” an 
“downs” were parallel to an increase and decrease of the nation: 
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ome ; some of them have happened independent of this general 
use. In England, for instance, the economic status of the 
yoring classes was bad in the fourteenth century, and was ex- 
lent in the fifteenth and at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
ry; in the second half of the sixteenth and in the seventeenth 
itury it became much worse; in the first half of the eighteenth 
itury it improved again, to be aggravated later on, especially 
the end of the eighteenth and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
atury ; these periods, in their turn, gave way to a new improve- 
nt in the second half of the nineteenth century, to be aggra- 
ted again during the last 10 years.4* Similar waves have existed 
the history of France. The thirteenth and the beginning of 
> fourteenth centuries were periods of a good economic situa- 
n, for the laboring classes. The second half of the fourteenth 
d the first half of the fifteenth centuries were the periods of 
great aggravation; in the second half of the fifteenth and in 
> first part of the sixteenth centuries it became again better, 
be aggravated once more in the second part of the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the seventeenth centuries; the next period 
's again a period of a relative improvement which after the 
ond half of the eighteenth century was superseded by an 
gravation which continued throughout the first part of the 
-eteenth century to give way to an improvement of the second 
f of the nineteenth century which, in its turn, was interrupted 
‘the World War and the post-war conditions.** 

Similar waves have existed in the history of Russia, Germany, 
1 practically all countries. In regard to China, Ancient Egypt, 
zece, and Rome, some indications are given above. 

The preceding seems to give a basis for the conclusion that 
existence of fluctuations in the economic stratification of a 
aety is reasonably certain. 


3. ARE THE FLUCTUATIONS PERIODIC? 


The next problem to be discussed briefly is whether these fluc- 
itions are periodic or not. The problem unfortunately cannot 
answered with certainty, owing to the lack of data, and to 
impossibility of deciding definitely at what time an increase 
ecrease of stratification has begun. The fluctuations go on so 
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gradually that it is almost impossible to indicate a definite year as 
the beginning or the end of a cycle. Any such attempt is somewhat 
subjective. Yet in a purely tentative way it is possible to admit 
the existence of several kinds of approximate periodicity. The 
above data concerning the economic status of the laboring classes 
in France and England may suggest the probability that there 
have been periods of about 50, 100, and 150 years. The indexes 
of purchasing power of money and prices given by D’Avenel 
for France may show something on this point. Taking the pur- 
chasing power of money at the end of the nineteenth century 
as 1, D’Avenel * gives the following indices for the previous 
centuries : 


TOS TACO ZOO shi Aone enpereverters 


Periods Purchasing Power of Money 
TZOUStOLI 225) tar. stehevetevetsiel «che 4.5 
T220sLONT 2 OOmerierae acer teor: 4 150 years (1201 to 1350), decreasing trend, 
UZTARh WOOO od SAG Gowo ce 3.5 
1370 tOMPAOO sereata cts s cota ote 4 
TAOTtOsl 450 cywcks auereselsicteisiass 150 years (1351 to 1500), increasing trend, 
VAS LPOLL 500s. wais'atas sais sansve 5 
U5OIptom 525.5 warvesrecteiens 5 
TiS 2OMUOMLS 5 Omreuvatusdelsycuels sheers 4 
PSST O57 52 sen cies ee oui 3 150 years (1501 to 1650), decreasing trend, 
1570 LOM OOO S, satel et oh eee ee 2.5 
TOOT CONLO5O aeeteae aievelteet 
E7OMgvO. L725 aemrteieate ares ate Asai 

E726 CONT 7 SO asics ateleceers sree ae 3 

BUS LitOwl7 7 5amacksstta cater DBE 150 Yeats, Do trend, 

WHAOUG UFO) Go scolbubobt wes 2a) 


If it is true that “rising prices amount to a redistribution of the 
national income in favor of the entrepreneur class,’’ ** then th 
above figures show a periodicity of 150 years in the fluctuatior 
of stratification, which, however, is not shown by the last 15¢ 
years, Similar periodicity is suggested also by the mentionec 
fluctuation of the economic status of the laboring classes in Eng 
land. Studying from this standpoint many long-time series 0: 
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dices of price, cost of living, nominal and real wages, and so 
1, it is possible, sometimes, to notice a periodicity of about 30, 
5, 20, 10, 40, 50 years. Any certain negative or positive infer- 
ice from these data is impossible, however, in view of their 
agmentary, incidental, and inadequate character. As the prob- 
m of the periodicity is not very important, it is dropped here, 
ith the suggestion that the existence of a not quite rigid peri- 
licity may be probable, but is not yet proved. 


4. IS THERE, IN THE FLUCTUATION OF ECONOMIC 
STRATIFICATION, A LIMIT? 


The most probable tentative answer to this question seems to be 
follows: Under normal conditions, free from any social catas- 
ophe, for a society which has passed beyond the primitive stage 
id 1s compound in its structure, and maintains the institution of 
‘wate property, the fluctuations in the height and the profile of 
s economic stratification are limited. This means that the shape 
' the stratification is likely not to become too “‘pointed’’ or too 
lat.” It is relatively constant, and permanently varies only 
ithin definite limits. This is shown by Pareto, Schmoller, and 
7 some others who have shown that the shape of the economic 
me of different societies and of the same society at different 
nes is somewhat similar. This is illustrated by the following 
lected figures: 

The figures show that the shape of the economic cone of dif- 
rent societies and of the same society at different times fluc- 
ates, but the variations are limited and the profiles are sub- 
antially similar. 

Does this mean that a more radical change in the shape of 
e stratification is impossible? Not at all. Not to go far into 
e past it is enough to look at the Russian experiment to see 
at under extraordinary circumstances, the shape and the height 
| the stratification may be almost flat. The Bolshevist annihila- 
m of private property and expropriation of all money, valuable 
id precious objects; their nationalization of all banks, factories, 
orkshops, houses, and land; their equalization of all wages and 
laries (the difference between the highest wage and the lowest 
‘e, according to the decree of 1918 had to be not greater than 
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PER CENT OF THE CORRESPONDING Four INCOME CLASSEs 47 


: Total, 
; ‘ Richest acento re Poorest | Per Cent 
Social Groups and Periods Cl Income | Income Cl f All 
ass ass Ce) 
Class Class 
Classes 
Population of Basel: 
VME TASSSUASA ctefre celeritete 4.3 17.0 Df exes 50.9 100.0 
MET SS Terese te ticks ciate events 4.6 Tee 18.2 60.0 100.0 
Population of Augsburg: 
tie T AZ Dafetersy crest seuetelel ners total te 0.29 Qi 31.6 65.4 100.04 
TBE 55 Ateericne see toler schectarel 2.29 3.98 | 40.5 53.2 100.04 
Population of Oldenburg 
Le ESS nord do. coins bOUe oC 2.8 5.8 33.4 57.6 100.0% 
Population of Prussia: 
lin IR RSG, oboe Aoocaocdde 1.4 2.5 26.1 70.0 100.0 
Population of England: 
THYTGSBks awe aioe coeure eke 0.6 2.9 34.1 62.4 -| 100.0 
Nbae doley Aer eare AE TID OO UCD hor 0.5 eS 20.2 67.7 100.0% 
Population of Saxony: 
ETL SO2 Metrera st Tatar ers her etareverer: On7 Pisyf 30.5 66.9 100.02 


a Approximately. 


the relation of 175 to 100; the same may be said of the differences 
in the salaries) ** in brief, the Communist ‘‘measures” in 1917 to 
1921 cut off all the well-to-do strata of the Russian economic 
cone, greatly diminished the economic differences among the 
peasants and the industrial wage earners, and in this way made 
the economic shape of the Russian society almost entirely flat. 
Instead of a cone, at that period the shape resembled a kind of 
trapezium. This fact—far from being unique in the history 
of different countries—means that the most radical transforma- 
tion of the height and the shape of the economic stratification 
happens. But, it always has the character of a great catastrophe, 
takes place under extraordinary, unfavorable circumstances, and 
if the society does not perish, its “flatness” is regularly replaced 
by recreation of the cone and its inevitable economic layers. 
During these years this has been seen in Russia, in Hungary, 
and in Bavaria, where such “flattenings” have taken place. In 
the past, a similar course of events has been exhibited by many 
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ommunist Revolutions in Greece, in Persia (Mazdac’s Com- 
unist experiment), in many Mohammedan countries, in China 
he experiments of Wang Mang, and Wang An-Shih), in the 
iddle Ages in Bohemia (the Taborits’ Communist State), in 
ermany (the Communist Societies of Th. Miinzer and John 
Leiden), in France during the Great French Revolution, and 
on. In other words, as far as more or less advanced and 
rge social aggregates are concerned, the radical flattening of 
onomic stratification always has been catastrophic; always has 
en accompanied by a great economic disorganization, famine, 
arvation and poverty; never has been successful; always has 
en short lived; and as soon as the society has begun to recover 
onomically, always has been replaced by a new stratification. 
nese statements are not speculations but the result of an induc- 
re study of the corresponding experiments.*®? No exception to 
is rule is known. Those “State Socialist” or “Military Com- 
unist” societies which, like Lipara, Sparta, or the Roman Em- 
re of the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., or the Kingdom of 
e Incas, or that of Ancient Mexico, or Egypt under the Ptolemei, 
the state of the Jesuits, which existed comparatively for a long 
ne, are not exceptions to the rule simply because they were 
ally highly stratified societies, with a great social and economic 
equality of different layers within each of them.”° 

Therefore, we must agree, with the extreme levelers, that the 
dical “flattening” of the shape of the stratification is possible, 
d has sometimes happened. But we must add that this has 
en accompanied by a catastrophic destruction of the economic 
e of the society; by a still greater increase of the misery of 
e majority of its population, and by anarchy and death. He 
10 wants such ‘“‘flattening’”’ should be ready to meet these accom- 
niments. Either a flat economic society, and then poverty is 
be expected; or a relatively prosperous society, and then a 
rtain degree of inequality is unavoidable.® 

The above, with corresponding variation, may be said about 
unlimited heightening and steepening of the profile of economic 
‘atification. There seems also to be a point of “saturation” be- 
nd which the society cannot go without risk of great catas- 
»phe. When such a point is transgressed, the social building is 
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doomed to crumble, and its higher economic layers to fall... . 
in what way the operation is made, through revolution or reform, 
invasion or inner disorganization, taxation or robbery, does not 
matter; what matters is that in some way it has always beer 
done. As a physical building has its point of excessive strain, 
in an analogous way there exists also a point of excessive strain 
for a “social building.” Depending on many conditions, the point 
of “overloading” is different for different physical structures. Ir 
a similar way, the danger point of overstrain of economic strat. 
fication is different for different societies, according to their size 
the environment, the human material, the character of the dis: 
tribution of wealth, and so on. As soon as a society begins te 
approach its point of overstrain, the revolutionary, leveling, So: 
cialist, and Communist “fever” starts to go up; it begins te 
infect larger and larger masses; calls forth greater and greatet 
public indignation, and either in a reform or else in a revolutionary 
way “the operation” takes place. Such seems to have been thi 
ever-revolving cycle of history. So much about the limits of th 
fluctuation of the height and profile of economic stratification 
Let us now turn to the last problem. 


5. IS THERE ANY PERPETUAL TREND IN THE FLUCTUATIONS 0! 
THE HEIGHT AND THE PROFILE OF ECONOMIC STRATIFICATION 


I do not see it. That there is no permanent trend toward eco 
nomic equality is evident to everybody who is acquainted witl 
this field, and who does not substitute for thousands of years o 
factual historical processes the fiery “speech reactions” an 
“noisy verbosity” of disheartened levelers. Beyond doubt, th 
economic pyramid of all primitive societies, and that of the earlies 
stages of the European, American, Asiatic, and African soci¢ 
ties, has been very low, and near to a “flatness.” Further evolt 
tion of each of these has consisted not in an increase of economi 
equality but in that of inequality. The earliest economic “flat 
ness’’ in the later stages has never been achieved by any of the: 
societies, just as no man can return to his childhood when he ha 
passed it. This is certain beyond any doubt. And since, in th 
course of thousands of years, such “return” has not happene 
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cept in the short-lived catastrophic cases, there is no basis for 
y claim for such a trend in economic equality. Although com- 
te liberty is given to everybody, even to an insane person, to 
ieve what he pleases, nevertheless, as for science, there is only 
e answer: any society, as it proceeds from its earliest primi- 
e stages to more advanced ones, shows not a decrease but an 
rease of economic inequality. And neither the speeches of 
elers, nor those of the Christian liberal preachers, in spite of 
ir everyday repetition, can change this process.” 

Does this mean that there is the opposite permanent trend to- 
rd an increase of economic inequality? Ido not think so. In 
» way of an analogy it may be said: it is true that a newborn 
»y shows a growth of his body and mind during several years; 
t it is false to infer from this that his physical and mental 
ywth continues indefinitely. After a definite number of years 
- growth stops and somewhat opposite processes take place. 
is means that from the mere fact of an increase of economic 
atification during the first stages of the evolution of a society 
s impossible to infer that this tendency is to be permanent and 
ist go on indefinitely. The analogy is surely not an argument. 
t the facts of history are the arguments. What do they show 
this respect? In the first place, they show that in many socie- 
s of the past, at their earlier stages, economic stratification 
‘w; having reached its point of culmination it began to fluc- 
te and, from time to time, to crumble; the last stages of their 
nomic evolution were often (not always) marked by a decrease 
economic contrasts, though it was not a return to the primi- 
2 “flatness.” Such is the schematic curve of their history in 
s respect. The second series of relevant historical facts is 
en in the history of some long-lived societies, such as China. 
spite of the 6,000 years of its history, and many fluctuations, 
is scarcely possible to say that there has been a permanent 
nd of increase in economic stratification in Chinese society 
‘ing the last millenniums. At the present moment it is scarcely 
ater than in many previous periods. All that we see here 
‘ing the last 2,000 or 3,000 years are fluctuations in the strati- 
tion, The third series of facts is supplied by the history of 
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present European societies. The data given above indicate that 
in their past they have shown economic contrasts no less than 
those of the present. During the last few centuries their stratt- 
fication has been fluctuating up and down; that is all. No per- 
petual trend in the direction of either a growth of the economi¢ 
inequality or its decrease has been definitely shown. 

Finally, the history of the better-known and statistically studied 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as we have seen, also does 
not show any definite trend in this respect. The division of the 
national income in these countries, being pretty stable, shows only 
fluctuations in either direction. Therefore, in spite of our incli- 
nation to see a definite trend in anything; in spite of our desire 
that the unknown forces which shape the history of mankind 
lead it toward a definite goal; in spite of the common opinion, 
which depicts the process of historical development as a passing 
through a college where all students (societies) enter the fresh- 
man class, pass consecutively through the sophomore, junior, and 
senior classes and, finally, are graduated to become happy mem- 
bers of a final “socialist,” “communist,” “anarchist,” “equal,” 
“unequal,”’ or what-not social paradise prescribed to history by 
the sense or the nonsense of a “theoretician of progress’’—in spite 
of all that, we have to conclude that for such ‘“‘finalism” and 
“eschatology,” whatever it may be, there is no serious basis. 
And the historical process in this, as well as in many other re- 
spects, reminds me rather of a man circling in various directions 
without any definite goal or point of arrival. 

To the above the following brief remarks should be added: 
First, as Schmoller and Pareto properly noticed, there may be a 
correlation between the period of an intensive economic develop- 
ment and an increase of economic stratification,®? and con- 
trariwise; second, other conditions being equal, an enlargement 
of the size of a society, in the form of an increase of its members, 
is likely to facilitate an increase of inequality, and vice versa. 
These, however, are not very close, and are often broken by an 
interference of heterogeneous and unexpected factors. So mutch 
about the fluctuation of the height and the profile of economic 
stratification. is 
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6. SUMMARY 


1. Neither the hypothesis of a constant height and profile of 
e economic stratification, nor that of its growth in the nine- 
enth century, is warranted. 

2. The most probable is the hypothesis of their fluctuations 
om group to group, and, within the same group, from time 
time. In other words; there are cycles in which increase in eco- 
ymic inequality is superseded by decrease. 

3. In these fluctuations there may be a kind of periodicity, but, 
Yr various reasons, its existence is not yet proved. 

4. Except in the first stages of the economic evolution of a 
oup, which are marked by an increase of economic stratifica- 
yn, there seems to be no perpetual trend in the fluctuations of 
e height and the shape of economic stratification. 

5. There surely has not been manifested any perpetual trend 
ward decrease of economic inequality. On the other hand, there 
no serious basis for an admission of the existence of the oppo- 
e trend. 

6. Under normal conditions, the economic cone of an advanced 
ciety fluctuates within definite limits. Its shape is relatively 
nstant. Under extraordinary circumstances, however, these 
aits may be surpassed, and the profile of economic stratification 
ay become either extraordinarily flat or extraordinarily steep 
d high. In both cases, however, such a situation is very short 
ed; if an ‘economically flat” society does not perish, the “flat- 
ss’ very rapidly is followed by an increase of economic strati- 
ation. If the economic inequality becomes too great and reaches 
2 point of overstrain the top of the society is doomed to crum- 
: and fall. 

7. Thus, in any society at any time there is going on a struggle 
tween the forces of stratification and those of equalization. 
ie former work permanently and steadily; the latter, convul- 
ely, violently, and from time to time. 


Pareto, V., Cours d’économie politique, Vol. II, pp. 306-308. 

Pareto, V., Manuale di economia politica, pp. 371-372. In his later Traité 
sociologie générale, he made still greater reservations. 

See the analysis and criticism of Pareto’s law: Macautay, F. R., and 
NJAMIN, E. G., “The Personal Distribution of Income in the United States,” 
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-22. See here the bases and methods of the comparison. See other figures 
Pareto, V., Cours d'économue politique. See also Kinc, W. L., op. cit., 
laps. IV to VIII. 
® See the details in my Sociology of Revolution, Chaps. V, XII, and XIV. 
Something in this respect may be found in my Sociology of Revolution; 
= detailed study of the problem has been made by me in my Inanition as a 
ctor, destroyed by the Bolshevist Government. 
® See Pareto, V., Les systémes socialistes, passim, Paris, 1902-1903; SPEN- 
R, HERBERT, Principles of Sociology, Pt. V, Chap. XVII; Wipprr, T., History 
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2 Communists themselves are rebuilding a highly stratified society, after its 
struction—these experiments are only an additional confirmation of the inef- 
iency of this prescription for an achievement of economic equality. 
>See ScHMoLLER, G., Die Einkommensverteilung in alter und neuer Zett, 
, 14-22. See also proper remarks of HANSEN, A., op. cii., pp. 39-40. 


CHAPTERV 


POLITICAL STRATIFICATION 


As HAS already been said, the universality and permanency 
of a political stratification does not mean that it is everywhere and 
always identical. The problems to be discussed now are: first, 
do the profile and height of political stratification fluctuate 
from group to group, and from time to time; second, are there 
any ascertainable limits to these fluctuations; third, are the fluc- 
tuations periodical; fourth, is there in the fluctuations any per- 
petual secular trend. In this field we must be especially careful 
not to be bewitched with sonorous speech reactions. The prob- 
lem is very complex. We must approach it gradually, step by 
step. 


IT. FLUCTUATION OF THE UPPER PART OF POLITICAL 
STRATIFICATION 


In order to simplify the situation let us take, in the first place, 
only the upper part of the political pyramid composed of its free 
members. All strata which are below this, such as the slaves and 
the serfs, for a moment we put out of the field of our attention. 
Similarly, we do not now consider by whom, in what way, how 
long, and for what reasons the different layers of the political 
pyramid are occupied. Our present concern is with the height 
and the shape of the political building inhabited by the free mem- 
bers of a society. The problem to be discussed is whether in its 
fluctuations there is a perpetual trend in the direction of “flatten- 
ing”’—that is, reducing the height and the steepness of the pyra- 
mid, or in that of “heightening”’ it. 

The common opinion is, of course, in favor of its flattenial 
It is thought, as something quite certain, that in history there 
is a definite trend toward political equality and annihilation of! 
political feudalism and hierarchy. Such an opinion is natural ai 
the present moment because, as Graham Wallas rightly says 
“Most of the political opinions of most men are the result, no 
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' reasoning tested by experience, but of unconscious or half- 
mscious inference fixed by habits.” ‘Things that are nearer 
nse, nearer to our past, produce a readier inference as well as 
more compelling impulse.’”’* As far as the height of the indi- 
ted part of a political pyramid is concerned, I am not sure that 
is common opinion is warranted by the facts. My arguments 
e as follows: i 

In primitive tribes and-at the earliest stages of present socie- 
2s, the political stratification of their members was very insig- 
ficant and inconspicuous. Few leaders and a layer of the 
derly influential men—these constitute all that has been super- 
sed on the layer of the general free population. The political 
ape of a social body has been something only remotely resem- 
ing a gently sloping and very low pyramid. It has approxi- 
ated rather a rectangular parallelopiped with a low elevation 
jon it.” As societies have advanced and grown, whether through 
ification of some previously independent tribes or through the 
itural increase of a tribe’s population, political stratification has 
creased and the number of different ranks among the citizens 
s§ multiplied rather than diminished.* The political cone has 
gun to heighten but not to flatten. Four principal ranks of the 
micivilized societies among the Sandwich Islanders, and six 
ades among the New Zealanders or the Ashantees, may illus- 
ate this growth of stratification* The same may be said of 
e earliest stages of the present European peoples, as well as of 
e Ancient Greek and Roman societies. Regardless of the fur- 
er political evolution of all these societies, it is certain that 
no later stage has their political hierarchy been as flat as it 
as in these earliest stages. If such be the case, it would seem 
‘possible to contend that in the history of the political stratifica- 
m there is a secular trend toward a political “flatness.” 

The second point is that, whether we take the political history 
Ancient Egypt, of Greece, or Rome, or China, or of present 
dropean societies, it does not show that in the course of time 
2 pyramid of political hierarchy becomes lower and the political 
me more flat. In the history of Rome of the Republican period 
» see, instead of the few ranks of the preceding time, the highest 
ramid of different ranks and dignities, superimposed on the 
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layer of the general stratum of the Roman citizens. At the top 
of the cone is the Senatorial Cursus honorum with its numerous 
ranks beginning with the different minor offices, as vigintivirt 
and triumviri capitalis. Above these are higher ranks, like tribum 
militum laticlavius; still higher is the position of questorshtp; 
next is the rank of edilship or tribunate of the plebs, followed by 
that of pretorship; finally comes the rank of consulship, not to 
mention the dictatorship. Next below comes the Equestrian 
Cursus honorum with its numerous ranks, beginning with lowest 
military or civil positions and climbing through many steps to pro- 
curatorship and to the different prefecture. Below this were 
the officials of the Third Class, who did not belong either to the 
Senatorial or to the Equestrian Classes and who filled the numer- 
ous lowest positions, which also present definite stratification. 
And at last, below it there was the stratum of the general citizens.® 
It is enough to compare this complicated hierarchy of the ranks 
with that of the preceding stages to see that there has been no 
flattening of the political stratification with the political evolution 
of Rome. Nor is any trait of flattening to be noted in the period 
of the monarchy. In brief, the political evolution of Rome belies 
the popular notion concerning the increasing lessening of strati- 
fication. 

The same may be said of stratification in the Greek states. In 
fact, whether Greek, Teutonic, Slavic, or any other European 
society is taken, it is seen that from its earliest stages through 
the more advanced stages, up to the Middle Ages, its political 
stratification became higher and more complex than previously. 
Consider, finally, the present democratic societies. Have they a 
flat political structure? Do they have no political ranks and 
dignities and hierarchy? Such questions seem almost puerile. 
As an example consider England—surely one of the most demo- 
cratic societies. Above its general population there yet are sixty- 
five principal ranks of dignities, with the King at the top, and 
the fundamental ranks of the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Vis- 
counts, Barons, Knights, Baronets, Companions, Esquires, and 
Gentlemen. For these there are definite and strict rules of social 
precedence. For India, the number of the stratified ranks is 
seventy-eight, above the general stratum of the British citizen 
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nd also above the Indian population. Taking the hierarchy of 
1e Officials, civil and military, one finds the same stratified ladder. 
ginning with the Admiral of the Fleet or the Field Marshal, 
nd ending with a common soldier or sailor, the Army and the 
lavy consist of at least thirty-six hierarchical ranks. And the 
ume condition exists everywhere, in any field of social and polit- 
al organization of Great Britain. Among intellectuals, for ex- 
mple, one finds Doctor-ef Philosophy, Master of Arts, Bachelor 
f Arts; the President of the University, Deans, Full-, Associate-, 
.ssistant-Professors, Instructors, Fellows, etc. Ina business cor- 
oration there is a hierarchy from the president to the lowest 
rage earner. In a church one finds a hierarchy from the Pope 
r Archbishop to the parish priest and parishioner. In labor and 
arty unions one finds a hierarchy of the long series of different 
osses and leaders.® And this stratification is not a ‘‘speech reac- 
on” only, and not an “out of date” survival of the past, but it 
ill actually exists, and functions, and determines the psychology, 
te attitudes, the privileges and social position of the individuals.” 
Similar conditions are also found in the United States. Here, 
» be sure, the rankings of Duke, Marquis, Count, and Baron 
-e absent. But does this mean that in the United States the 
dlitical stratification is absent or flat? Such is by no means the 
ise. Under the names of the President of the United States, 
1e Vice-president, Senators, Representatives, Secretaries, Under- 
-cretaries, Assistant Secretary to Assistant Secretary, Directors 
{ Divisions, Chiefs or Chairmen of Divisions, Commissioners of 
fferent ranks, Chief Clerks, Executive Clerks, Senior and 
unior members, Clerks, Stenographers, Agents, and so on, we 
ave a high and complex and stratified pyramid of the govern- 
‘ental ranks and positions, whether in the executive, the legisla- 
we, or the judicial branches, with different rights, privileges, and 
ssponsibilities, with the right to command some and the duty to 
vey others.2 A similar pyramid exists also in the state govern- 
ents, in the Army and Navy, and, in fact, in every other organi- 
tion.® The names are different than in England, but the height 
‘ the political cone and the number of its hierarchical strata are 
arcely less than in any European country. And this is true not 
ily as regards the height of the pyramid and the number of 
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the ranks subordinated to and superimposed upon one another, 
but even as regards the degree of privileges and entitlements 
given to the higher ranks, in contradistinction to the lower ones 
or to the population. The specialists in Constitutional Law point 
out, properly enough, that the rights of the President of the 
United States are somewhat greater than those of any constitu- 
tional monarch. The orders given by United States higher off- 
cials to subordinates, or by the general to those of subordinate 
military rank, are as obligatory as in any non-democratic country. 
Obedience to the orders of a superior officer in the United States 
Army is quite as compulsory as in any army. There are differ- 
ences in the methods of recruiting, etc., which will be discussed 
further, but they by no means signify that the political building 
of the present democracies is flat or less stratified than that of 
many non-democratic countries. Thus, as far as the height of 
the political hierarchy among the citizens is concerned, I do not 
see any perpetual trend in political evolution toward the lowering 
or flattening of the cone. In spite of different methods of recruit- 
ing the members of the higher strata in modern democracies, the 
cone is now as high and as stratified as at any other time in the 
past, and it is surely higher than in many less advanced societies. 
Although stressing this point, I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that there is in history a permanent trend to the heighten: 
ing of the political hierarchy. Such is by no means clearly demon: 
strable. What we seem to have is “disorderly,” trendless, “blinc 
fluctuation,” not leading to any permanent increase or decrease 
of stratification. 


2. FLUCTUATION OF POLITICAL STRATIFICATION WITHIN THE 
WHOLE BODY POLITIC 


The above discussion is concerned with only the upper pari 
of bodies politic. It seems obvious enough that in all societie: 
there are strata below those of the full citizens. And even amon 
the citizens themselves, either juridically or factually, there ar 
different layers of varying degrees of privilege and responsibility 
Hence we now have to turn to an analysis of the vertical distance 


and profile of the whole political body from the very bottom to it: 
apex. 
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The Hypothesis of Disappearance of Political Inequalities and 
pitical Stratification.—The predominating opinion seems to be 
at there is a perpetual trend toward the disappearance of polit- 
ul inequalities. According to this notion, in the course of time 
e political cone tends to be flattened, with the number of strata 
creasing. Since the opposite hypothesis is upheld seriously by 
» one to-day, we may,-therefore, leave it without analysis and 
ncentrate our attention-upon this other opinion, common to the 
zhteenth, the nineteenth, and the twentieth centuries. On the 
st approach this hypothesis seems to be unquestionable. Indeed, 
ivery and serfdom, the hierarchy of castes and numerous feudal 
cial ranks, all seem to be quite annihilated in the present civi- 
ed society. The dominant motto is: ‘Men are born and con- 
ue equal in respect of their rights” (The French Declaration 
the Rights of Man and Citizen, 1791); or ‘We hold these 
uths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
e endowed by their creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
aong these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness” 
American Declaration of Independence, 1776). 
During these centuries we see a great wave of democracy sweep- 
x over an increasing number of countries. Equality before the 
w is introduced, suffrage is eventually made universal, mon- 
chies are overthrown, juridical class barriers and distinctions 
e exterminated. Inordinate privileges of men, as well as dis- 
heritance of women, are abolished. Government by “the will 
God” is replaced by government by “the will of the people.” 
lis wave of equality is going further and trying to put an end 
all distinctions of race, nationality, occupation, economic privi- 
re, or what not. Briefly, the trend toward political equality, 
ring the last two centuries at least, has been so noticeable and 
conspicuous and so sweeping that there seems to be no room 
r any doubt or contradiction of this common belief.’® 
A closer study of the problem, however, especially one based 
t so much on speech reactions as on the real facts and real 
havior, makes the situation more doubtful. In the first place, 
anting that this wave of “equalization” in the nineteenth and 
entieth centuries has been really such as it is usually depicted, 
Ly it not be merely a temporary phenomenon, a part of a cycle 
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which may be superseded by the opposite wave? Viscount Bryce 
properly enough, makes the following statement in this connection 


Free government had been tried (in the past), and had to al 
appearances failed. Despotic monarchies everywhere held the field 
. . . Peoples that had known and prized freedom resigned it, did no 
much regret it, and forgot it. . . . The thing did happen; and what 
ever has happened may happen again." 


At the present moment for an attentive observer of events ther, 
are several symptoms which are a menace to democracy an 
parliamentarism, to political equality, to political freedom, an 
to other essential features of democracy and political equality 
Among these may be mentioned Bolshevism, Fascism, Commu 
nism, exaggerated Socialism, Class Struggle, Ku Klux Klanisrr 
dictatorship of various kinds, etc. Those who know these phe 
nomena may not have any doubt concerning the nature of thes 
social movements and their results. It is hoped that, in the nea 
future, at present, they will become relatively innocuous. But th 
success which they have had in various social strata and the nu 
merous responses of “Ave, Cesar’ with which they have bee 
welcomed by the masses and “intellectuals” signify that the root 
of a real democracy are still very weak, and that the desire o 
human beings to be ruled (not knowing about their enslavemer 
at the beginning) as has happened in Russia, is by no mean 
moribund, but is yet quite potent. There unfortunately is n 
guarantee, therefore, that the trend toward political equality ma 
not be superseded by the opposite one. One or two centuries 1 
too short a period in the course of history to give us any absolut 
basis for the prediction of a perpetual trend. So much for thi 
point. 

In the second place, there are other more serious reasons fc 
questioning the above opinion. That these reasons may be pe! 
fectly clear, all “high-sounding phraseology” which too ofte 
disfigures reality, is to be put aside.’? In fact, these phraseologi 
with their corresponding ideologies of equality, the people’s go 
ernment, socialism, communism, democracy, universal suffrag 
political and economic equality, are not new but were known 
very long time ago, at least several centuries before Christ. 
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1at is important is the real situation and real behavior. Let us 
sider the matter from this standpoint. 
ylavery.—lf the common opinion is true and the indicated trend 
iniversal, then in the history of all bodies politic we must find 
t slavery appeared during the earliest stages, gradually dying 
at the later stages of their evolution. Is that statement true 
a universal rule? It seems not, because in the first place at the 
liest stages, slavery practically did not exist.1* Furthermore, 
the long history of China, during its earliest stages, slavery was 
snown, except for a few enslaved criminals. It appeared as an 
titution at the time of the Ch’in dynasty (fourth century B.C.). 
ter on it was abolished several times, but reappeared when 
nine hit the land. This disappearance and reappearance has 
ypened several times.4* In the long history of China, the real 
inges in this field do not show anything like the above trend. 
e same must be said about the evolution of slavery in Ancient 
me and Greece. During the earlier stages there were very few 
ves. These were treated as well as the members of the family 
l their dignity and social status did not have anything like 
horrors of slavery later..* With the political evolution of 
se bodies politic, slavery grew quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Rome it reached its climax at the end of the Republic, in 
sece in the fifth and fourth centuries. If in the last centuries 
the history of Rome or Greece there was some quantitative 
linution of the slaves and some qualitative mitigation of slav- 
(the edict of Claudius, lex Petronia, lex of Antonius Pius, 
| so on), this was compensated by the forcing of many free 
zens into serfdom and by other laws which restricted the 
ration of the slaves (lex Alia Sentia, lex Fufia Canimia, 
)2" Taken as a whole, the histories of these political bodies 
not seem to follow the expected course. These bodies politic, 
to mention others in which the evolution of this institution 
been similar, testify that the above trend cannot pretend to 
the universal rule typical for the political evolution of any 
xe body politic.1® It may be objected, however, that “the his- 
y of mankind, taken as a whole, shows that slavery is disap- 
ring: it existed and does not exist any more.” To this may 
replied that only a little more than half a century has passed 
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since it was abolished in the most democratic country, the United 
States; that serfdom, which surely was no better than slavery 
in many countries, was abolished in Russia only in 1861. His- 
tory, it thus appears, waited a long time, many thousands of 
years, before it decided to show “‘the trend to an equality in this 
field.’’ On the basis of such a short time it is impossible to say 
surely that this “action of history” is final and irrevocable. Fur. 
thermore, slavery, if not juridically, at least factually, still exists 
and is propagated by nobody else so much as by members of 
civilized nations in their colonies, among the “savage and bar- 
barian natives.” The treatment and the conditions of the natives 
due to the presence of the “civilizers,”’ are often such that the 
slaves of the past scarcely would envy them. This is well known 
And just now Prof. E. A. Ross, in his official report to the 
League of Nations, indicated the existence of a real slavery 11 
some colonies of Africa. Similar “discovery” is made by the twe 
governments of Colombia and Venezuela.2® And these phe 
nomena which concern millions of peoples are usually forgottet 
because those who are enslaved are not “the white people” anc 
do not belong to “the cultural nations.” 2° Twenty or thirty 
thousand Athenians boasted of their liberty and democracy, for 
getting that they were exploiting tens of thousands of slaves 
In similar way we boast of our democracy and equality, forgetting 
that under thirty or forty millions of the citizens of Great Britait 
there are 300,000,000 people in the British Empire who do no 
enjoy at all the benefits of a democracy, and who are often treatec 
in the same way in which slaves were treated in the past 
We often reproach Aristotle and Plato for their “narrow 
mindedness” in regard to slavery. But we likewise boast of th 
equality of only a small fraction of mankind, forgetting the con 
dition of those outside of this fraction. This means that thi 
social distance between the most advanced democracies of Grea 
Britain, France (African and Indo-Chinese colonies), Belgiun 
(the Congo), Netherlands (Java), not to mention other Euro 
pean countries, and their colonial native population is scarcely les 
than that which existed between the Athenians or the Spartan 
and their slaves, Helots, and semi-free classes. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding examples is India. I 
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- 400,000,000 population we see that slavery, in the form of 
- lowest castes, still exists, in spite of the fact that history has 
1 plenty of time to manifest a “liberating tendency.” Fur- 
more, the social distance from this lowest stratum of the popu- 
ion of the British Empire to the stratum of full citizens of 
eat Britain is surely not shorter than from the slaves to the 
vis Romanus in Rome, The social distance from the stratum 
the native population of the Congo to that of the working 
ss of Belgium, from the natives of the colonies of the Nether- 
ids, France, or Portugal, to the status of the population of 
se countries, is scarcely less than the social distance from a 
f to his master, in the past. Slavery means a complete de- 
idence of the behavior of one individual upon another indi- 
lual, who has the right of life and death over the slave. Slavery 
this sense continues to exist in many countries. One of the 
irces of slavery has been the commitment of crimes. This 
egory of slaves still exists in the form of criminals whose be- 
vior is completely controlled by other men, and who in some 
es are executed—who, in fact, are treated just as was the 
ve in the past, being subjected to hard labor and having prac- 
ally no control over their own conduct. Incarcerated prisoners 
may not call slaves, but the essence of the phenomenon is 
ictically identical with that of nominal slavery. 
Another principal source of slavery in the past was war. Do 
experiences of the World War lead us to believe that times 
ve changed? To the contrary, it was seen that the treatment 
war prisoners was often as bad as the treatment of slaves in 
past. Furthermore, before our very eyes, a group of adven- 
ers enslaved and completely deprived of their property millions 
people in Russia during 1918 to 1921. These adventurers 
led hundreds of thousands, tortured many others, and imposed 
on tens of millions of individuals compulsory hard labor no 
ter than that of the Egyptian slaves during the erection of 
» pyramids. In brief, they deprived the Russian population 
all liberty and rights, and created for four years a real slavery 
its worst form. This condition, in mitigated form, still exists, 
Jd is even welcomed by many “free thinkers.” 
Whether the indicated categories are styled as slavery or not, 
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matters little. What does matter is that within the present Euro 
pean countries and their colonies there still exist millions o: 
people who are virtually slaves. Many of the natives were fre 
before their colonization, only to lose their rights after it. Thi 
lower stratum in some countries is very large. All of these fact 
seem sufficient to show that neither the slave conditions, nor slave 
master interrelations, nor slave-master psychology, nor slave de 
pravity and rraster’s privileges, nor the social distance from % 
slave to a master, are factually and entirely abolished. Bein; 
charmed with our speech reactions, we beautify excessively th 
present while exaggerating the horrors of the past.”* In brief 
I think that even in respect to slavery the situation is not s 
brilliant as is usually depicted. 

Upper Classes——Turn now to the opposite, or upper strata 0 
bodies politic. Like children many boast that despotism am 
autocratic monarchs are destroyed; that the government of th 
minority is substituted for the “people’s government of the ma 
jority”; that suffrage is made universal; that aristocracy exist 
no more; that the social distance from the lower social strat: 
to the higher ones is enormously reduced. Correspondingly 
some “social thinkers” have already formulated many laws o 
“historical trends,” such as: (1) the law of historical transitio 
from monarchy to republic; (2) from autocracy to democracy 
(3) from government of the minority to that of the majority 
(4) from political inequality to equality, etc. Is all this true 
Is it warranted by the facts? I wish that it were true, but unfor 
tunately my wish seems not to be confirmed by the facts. Le 
me briefly point out the principal categories of the stubborn fact 
which seem not to want to follow the course which we desire. 

1. In the first place, there is no perpetual trend from monareh 
to republic. Whether we take Ancient Rome, or Greece, or th 
Medieval Italian and German and French city-states, or Englane 
or France, or Spain, or Italy, not to mention “the hopeless” (1 
this respect) Asiatic countries, we see that throughout the histor 
of these countries monarchy and republic have been in turn supe! 
seding each other without any definite trend in favor of eithe 
Rome and Greece began as monarchies, later on became republic 
and finished their histories as monarchies again. Theories « 
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cyclical writers of the past like Confucius, Plato, Thucydides, 
stotle, Polybius, Florus, Cicero, Seneca, Machiavelli, and 
0, were much more scientific and grasped the reality much 
er than many speculative theories of the contemporary “tend- 
y lawmakers.” Similar “turns” we find in the history of all 
merated and many other countries. Many of the Medieval 
ian Republics are now a part of a monarchy. France, at 
end of the eighteenth’ century and throughout the nineteenth 
tury, had several “turif$”’ of this kind. Many European re- 
lics founded by revolution disappeared. In England, the 
yublic of the seventeenth century was short-lived. In Spain 
Republic established in 1873 existed a still shorter time. In 
ece during the last few years we have seen these turns several 
es. It is of no use to continue citing these facts. Only a 
son who knows little of history or who prefers to deal with 
on, instead of reality, may believe in the above trend.*8 

. There 1s no historical trend from the government of the 
ority to that of the majority.—Here again the theories of past 
ikers are much more valid than many popular theories of 
sent political writers. In the first place, it is naive to think 
: the so-called absolute despots can do anything that they 
se, independently from the desire and pressures of their sub- 
s. To hold that there is such an “omnipotence” of the 
pots and their absolute freedom from social pressures, is non- 
se. Already Herbert Spencer has shown that in the most 
votic societies ‘political power is the feeling of the community, 
ng through an agency which it has either informally or 
mally established. . . . As the evidence shows, the despot’s 
vidual will is but a small factor; and the authority he wields 
woportionate to the degree in which he expresses the wills of 
wrest... .” And the despot himself, “nominally all-powerful, 
sally less free than a subject” amidst the mores and customs 
.group.** On the other hand, Renan has elucidated the idea 
1 every day of the existence of any given social order is in 
ity a constant plebiscite of the members of society and, if 
ontinues to exist, it betokens that the stronger part of society 
wers the question with a silent “yes.” Since that time these 
ements have been tested many times and at the present mo- 
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ment become a kind of platitude. By this is not meant that in 
despotic societies the government is an instrument of the ma- 
jority. This may or may not be the case. But it is true that the 
despots are not the omnipotent gods who may rule as they please, 
in spite of the wishes of the stronger part of the society, and 
independently from all social pressures of their subjects. And 
the same is true about any régime, whatever its name. If the 
despotism may be sometimes the government of majority, though 
more often it is the government of the stronger minority, the 
democracy, too, is sometimes the government of majority, but 
more often it is the government of the stronger minority. Thi 
statement scarcely needs to be proved after the most careful 
studies of the problem by James Bryce and M. Ostrogorsky, by 
G. Mosca and R. Michels, by Kropotkin and Lagardell, by G 
Sorel and Berth, by V. Pareto and Borgata, by Sir James Stepher 
and Sir Henry S. Maine, by Graham Wallas and Charles E 
Merriam, and by many other competent investigators.> In spite 
of their different political affiliations, they are unanimous in the 
conclusion that “the proportion of citizens who take a lively anc 
constant interest in politics is so small, and likely to remain s¢ 
small that the direction of affairs inevitably passes to a few, 
and that “the free government cannot but be, and has in reality 
always been, an oligarchy’ within a democracy.” 7® And _ thi 
is true not only in regard to a democracy, but in regard to an} 
Socialist, Communist, Syndicalist, or what not, organization.? 
The formal criteria of universal suffrage, as has been proved bj 
M. Ostrogorsky and recently by Charles E. Merriam and H. F 
Gosnell, do not guarantee at all the rule of majority. “A 
citizen, declared free and sovereign in democracies, in fact play 
in politics a rdle of a zero, rather than that of a sovereign. H 
does not have any influence on the election of the men who rul 
in his name and in his authority.” Such is the real situation 
In the United States the study made by Professor Merriam ha 
shown that the minority parties formulate most of the legisla 
tion in the United States.” The same is practically true in regar 


to all democracies. The real situation may be seen from th 
following figures : °° 
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12). on no opaoeOneer TAG 20 Bil ee Se) me ta ae O36 2 ga |peacrer 
ieDo ane odoeoeodeNs 5 OBGYMEHS oc sooo bsllocooaaesas Bot Jlosdonoed 
ndon: 
cliamentary election, 
ROD Qiao ss 5 sts es ts 4,488,120%| 2,129,790 | 1,228,838 | 60.3 28.02 
sction of County Coun- 
eillonss1022), a. = ATAGS T2051 a eet | Ceara tte 36.8 17.02 
ction of Guardians, 
9236 6a epeeeoe ALAS Os T2O Si Wenetererate casters | eve eretene ceva: 22.8 10.0¢ 
varia 
© Sac. coon COO Cte Binoeee nec Jory ks) || Brevrertsy |) S¥ioby ilecoansoc 
ince: 
SOCOM fee cle teis sss she - 22,000,000 2 |11,231,025 | 8,818,000 | 79.0 40.0¢ 
2 Commonwealth of 
. Australia: 
S226 (SG 6g RO ECS 3,140,137%| 2,774,274 | 1,646,863 | 57.95 52.0°¢ 
> U. S. of America 
| (1920) 
iPresident’s election) . | 63,000,000%].......... 26,674,171 | 52.36¢| 42.04 


\Approximately. 


"The population at the age of above 25 years. 
"The women did not vote. 
"The population at the age of above 21 years in 1921. 

‘For 1924. Lippmann, W., The Phantom Public, p. 16. 
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To this it may be added that in the French Colonies the per cent 
of the non-voting Frenchmen who had the right to vote, fluc- 
tuated from 72.74 to 40.09 per cent; that in Egypt this per cent 
was about 98.0. These figures, especially those of the last col- 
umns, are instructive in many respects. They show that even 
in the most advanced democracies, excluding completely their 
white citizens and the whole native population of their colonies, 
the per cent of the full-right citizens who participate in the funda- 
mental parliamentary elections is, on the average, not above 50 
per cent of the total full-right citizens of twenty years of age and 
above. If to this is added the information that out of the voting 
citizens a part has to vote as it is ordered by its “masters” or by 
those who buy their votes; that the government and the laws 
enacted are not a result of the unanimous desire of all representa- 
tives elected by the electors, but usually, and especially in Europe, 
are a result of only an insignificant fraction of the whole body 
of the representatives which has a relative majority among many 
parliamentary factions and parties, and which therefore represents 
only an insignificant part of the population; that, further, owing 
to skilful machinations and heterogeneous influences of different 
bosses, committees and subcommittees, the possibility of getting 
the upper hand for an insignificant minority is still greater ; when 
these and many similar conditions, well known to the politicians 
and underhand dealers, are taken into consideration, it becomes 
clear why neither universal suffrage, nor any democratic device, 
could be taken as an equivalent of the rule of the majority.*! 

But this is not all. A greater part of the present European 
bodies politic have their colonies, which formally are a part of 
the corresponding democratic republics, empires, and kingdoms. 
The former are ruled by the latter. What about the population 
of these colonies? Does it participate in the election of the gov- 
ernment that rules it? Does it have a participation in the enact- 
ment of the laws which they must obey? Not at all. They are 
ruled in the most autocratic way. The following quotation from 
Bryce may be applied to all of them. In British India, “taking 
together the Central Government and the Government of the 
Provinces, the persons ‘who count,’ that is, those from whom al 
important decisions on policy proceed, do not exceed thirty o1 
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tty. Within a large oligarchy of some hundreds of the British 
icials, this inner oligarchy rules.” *? It seems these appointed, 
t elected, rulers of British India, where the population is about 
0,000,000, could not be regarded as a government of the ma- 
rity of India.** The same condition is found in almost all 
lonies. Therefore the government of the majority of the pres- 
t democracies is, as a rule, only that of a small minority, if 
> population of colonies is taken into consideration. In the 
al population of the British Empire of 21 years of age and 
ove, the number of those who have the privilege of suffrage 
d who really vote, is probably no more than 8 or Io per cent 
this population. 

On the basis of the above data it seems proper to conclude 
at the alleged historical trend from a government of minority 
that of majority may be seriously questioned. Bryce has been 
rht in saying: “How extremely small is the number of per- 
ns by whom the world is governed! Quantula regitur mundum 
bientia!’’ 34 

3. The political stratification of the present bodies politic is 
wrcely less than that of the past societies. The above deviation 
om the main topic is made in order to dissipate many pre- 
aceptions which hinder one’s seeing the real situation in the 
d of the political stratification. The question is: Was 
: social distance, measured by income, standard of living, 
vchological and cultural level, like-mindedness, by manner of 
2, by juridical and factual privileges, by factual political influ- 
se, and what not—was this distance between the highest and 
: lowest ranks of primitive, or of Roman society greater than 
: social distance between the highest and the lowest strata of 
: British Empire? The answer may be only tentative. And 
seems that the negative answer to the question has at least as 
ich support as has the positive one. In all indicated respects 
{English peer or the Viceroy of India is no nearer to a sudra 
yan African negro, than a Roman patrician to a Roman slave. 
sis means that the political cone of the present British Empire 
scarcely less high and less stratified than that of many ancient 
1 medieval bodies politic. A flattening of British society which 
ims to have taken place during the last few centuries has been 
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compensated by a heightening due to the acquisition of colonies 
and establishment of the new colonial lower political strata. The 
same may be said of France, the Netherlands, and other European 
countries which have colonies. If this be the case, then the 
theory of the alleged trend becomes doubtful. If to this is added 
the statement that the primitive groups have been less stratified 
politically than the present large European bodies politic, the 
trend is still more questioned. Furthermore, taking into consid- 
eration that in other parts of the earth, in India and non-colonial 
Africa, in China and among the natives of Mongolia, Man- 
churia, Tibet, and among the natives of Australia and many 
islands, political stratification still exists as it was several cen- 
turies ago; that in comparison with these stagnant aggregates 
of the population European population is in the minority; that 
among the European population, for example, in Russia, political 
stratification rather increased during the last few years; taking 
all this into consideration one has a sufficient basis to question 
the existence of the alleged perpetual trend toward a flattening 
of political stratification.** 


3. FLUCTUATION OF POLITICAL STRATIFICATION 


On the basis of the above it must be concluded that political 
stratification seems to fluctuate in space and time without any 
perpetual trend. Whether within a separate body politic or within 
a series of bodies politic, there are cycles of an increase and 
decrease of the political stratification. The Christian Church, as 
a religious organization, had a very slight stratification at the 
beginning of its history; later on, the stratification increased 
enormously, reached its climax, and during the last two cen- 
turies has shown a trend toward flattening out.2® The Roman 
or the Medieval Guilds give another example of the same kind. 
R. H. Gretton has shown a similar cycle in the evolution of the 
English middle class. The large bodies politic, like China or 
Ancient Egypt, France or Russia, exhibit a series of waves of 
this kind throughout their history. Within any body politic, 
forms of stratification “originate, grow, spread, elaborate, reach a 
point of maximum, fluctuate, gradually decline, disintegrate, or 
metamorphose into some other organization” or form.3” In this 
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ay fluctuation of the political stratification may go on without 
ny perpetual trend in either direction. This course would be 
omprehensible if we take into consideration some of the factors 
hich are responsible for the fluctuation of the political (and also 
ther forms) of stratification. 


. CORRELATION OF POLITICAL STRATIFICATION’S FLUCTUATION 
ITH THE FLUCTUATION OF THE SIZE AND HOMOGENEITY OF 
“BODY POLITIC 78 


Not attempting here to elucidate the problem of the factors 
hich determine the fluctuation of stratification in all its com- 
lexity, two factors among many others which seem noticeably 
» influence the fluctuation of political stratification are indicated. 
hey are: the size of body politic; and the biological (race, sex, 
ealth, age), psychological (intellectual, volitional, and emo- 
onal), and social (economic, cultural, moral, etc.) homogeneity 
r heterogeneity of its population. 

I. Other conditions being equal, when the size of a body politic 
darges, that 1s, when its membership increases, the political 
ratification tends to increase also. When the size decreases tt 
nds to decrease also. 

2. When the heterogeneity of its members increases the strati- 
cation tends to increase also; and vice versa. 

3. When both of these factors increase, the stratification tends 
increase still more; and vice versa. 

4. When one or both of these factors increase suddenly, as in 

e case of a military conquest or other compulsory expansion 

* the size of a body politic, or, though rarely, in the case of a 
ee union of some previously independent bodies politic, the polit- 
al stratification increases quite strikingly. 

5. When one of the factors increases while another decreases 
ey may check each other’s effects. 

‘Such are the principal statements concerning the factors of the 
ictuations of a political stratification. Let us explain briefly 
‘ay the factors lead to the fluctuation of the stratification. 

‘An enlargement of the size of a body politic tends to increase 

e stratification, in the first place, because a more numerous 
vpulation makes necessary a more developed and larger ma- 
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chinery. An increase of the governing personnel calls forth its 
hierarchization and stratification because, contrariwise, ten thou- 
sand equal officials, say, without subordination, would disintegrate 
any society and make the functioning of a body politic impossible. 
Enlargement and stratification of the governmental machinery 
facilitate separation of the governing personnel from the popula- 
tion, the possibility of its exploitation, abuses and misuses, and 
so on, and in this way has been, is, and probably will be a 
factor in stratification. In the second place, an enlargement of 
the size of a body politic leads to an increase of the political 
stratification because the larger membership is likely to be accom- 
panied by greater differences among its members in their inner 
capacities, as well as in acquired talents. Such differences, as 
we shall see, are likely to facilitate political stratification. 

For the same reason, an increase of heterogeneity of the popu- 
lation of a body politic facilitates an increase of the political 
inequality. It is physically impossible for a man and a child to 
be equal; for an idiot and a genius; for a weak and a strong 
person; for an honest and a dishonest person; and so on. When 
in the same body politic you have a savage and an English peer; 
a native of the Congo and a Belgian professor; a “barbarian’”’ Riff 
and a French literary man, you may preach equality as much 
as you like, but it will not exist. There will appear a stratification, 
whether you like it or not. If we add to this many “prejudices” 
and emotional sympathies and antipathies; frictions and wars 
and all inimical emotions, aroused by them, it is clear that hetero- 
geneity must work in favor of stratification. If we add to this 
human cupidity, avarice, lust for power, struggle for existence, 
and many similar human “virtues,” then weakness of one part 
and strength of another part of a heterogeneous population must 
lead to the disfranchisement of the former and increase of privi- 
lege for the latter. All of these and many similar satellites of 
a heterogeneity occur when, in the way of war and coercion, 
one body politic swallows another one. Let the conquerors con- 
sist of sinless angels (in fact they more often resemble devils) ; 
even they are unable to avoid the stratification. When such a 
completely heterogeneous body politic as India is incorporated 
into the British Empire, be all the British the most sincere levelers, 
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hey cannot establish a real political equality. On paper and in 
peech reactions it may be established; but not in reality. 

The above reasons explain also why a decrease in the size 
f a political body, or a decrease in the heterogeneity of its 
opulation, facilitates a decrease of political stratification. As a 
pecific form of a decrease of heterogeneity must be mentioned 
he fact of a long temporal and spatial coexistence of a given 
opulation within the limits of the same political body. Such co- 
xistence means long social contact and interaction, which are 
oilowed by an increase of homogeneity in habits, manners, social 
raits, standards, ideas, beliefs, and in “‘like-mindedness.” This, 
ccording to the above, must lead to a decrease of social 
tratification.*° 

Corroborations of the Hypothesis—The above hypothesis is 
orroborated by, and is in accordance with, the following funda- 
iental facts: 

1. When the size and the heterogeneity of the primitive groups 
; small, their political stratification is also of necessity relatively 
conspicuous. The factual situation completely confirms this 
<pectation. 

2. The size and heterogeneity of such European bodies politic 
; Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, the Nether- 
nds, Serbia, Bulgaria, and several other bodies is small, and 
.eir political stratification, as a matter of fact, is considerably 
ss than that of the large bodies politic, such as the British 
mpire (with colonies), Germany, France (with colonies), Rus- 
a, or Turkey (before the separation from it of Serbia, Bulgaria, 
umania and other parts of it). The economic, political, and 
ther contrasts within the above small bodies politic in general 
re less conspicuous than within the indicated large bodies, in 
vite of the disturbing influences of different factors which often 
ask or weaken the effects of the discussed factor. 

3. Since the size of the present bodies politic, on the average, 

much larger than that of the primitive groups,*° it is natural 
lat the political stratification of the present bodies should be 
reater than that of the primitive tribes. 

4. Since up to this time the sudden and great enlargement in 
le size and an increase in the heterogeneity of the population of 
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the bodies politic have taken place principally through war, it 
must be expected that the factor of war calls forth an increase of 
political stratification. The studies of Herbert Spencer, Gump- 
lowicz, Ratzenhofer, M. Vaccaro, F. Oppenheimer, J. Novicov, 
not to mention other names, seem to substantiate this expecta- 
tion.4? In this way in the ancient Jewish body politic appeared 
the disfranchised strata of subjugated population; in Greece, the 
Helots and Metédken; the peregrini in Rome; the disfranchised 
strata among the ancient Celtic and Teuton population; lower 
castes in India and so on. 

5. Independent of the military enlargement of the size of the 
bodies politic, any considerable increase of the body politic is 
likely to produce a growth in the stratification unless it is checked 
by influence of levelling factors. A rough historical verification 
of this statement seems to confirm it. Parallel to an expansion 
of the size of the ancient Roman body politic during the period 
of the Republic, the simple political machinery and the stratifica- 
tion of the population became increasingly complicated. The 
governmental ranks began to multiply and the population began 
to differentiate into more and more numerous political strata: 
besides the cives and clientes and small number of the well- 
treated slaves, there appeared many and various ranks of the 
population: latini, the members of the civitates cum suffragio 
and without suffragio, that of the civitates federate and libere 
subdivided into “equm” and “iniquum”; members of the “prov- 
incie” with the different ranks of the peregrini, peregrini dedi- 
tic, and so on. As a result of an immense expansion of the 
Roman Empire toward the end of the Republic, the whole gov- 
ernmental machinery of Rome, and the whole political stratifica- 
tion beginning with the citizens of the lowest political ranks of 
the most depraved “provincie”’ and ending with the highest strata 
of the central government, and the population of Rome grew 
enormously in the vertical and horizontal directions.42 And 
contrariwise, when after the beginning of the Principatus, the 
enlargement of the size of the Roman Empire practically stopped 
and thanks to a permanent contact the heterogeneity of the popu 
lations seemed to diminish, we see all these gradations begin tc 
disappear, until in 212 A.D., Roman citizenship was grantec 
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y all subjects of the Roman Empire except peregrini dediticii. 
imilar parallelism, though not so conspicuous nor on such a 
rge scale, we see in the history of Ancient Greece, especially of 
ie Athenian, Spartan, Achzan Leagues, and Confederations. 
n establishment of the League of Delos, under the Athenian 
sgemony, or that of the Achzan League, or an expansion of the 
partan hegemony in Peloponnesus, called forth the existence 
f new strata in the governmental machinery, as well as new strata 
nong the free population of the confederations.*® And a de- 
ease in the size of these bodies politic in the third and fourth 
nturies B.C., called forth the opposite phenomenon. Still more 
mspicuous was this process in the creation of the World Empire 
y Alexander the Great, or in the unification of many tribes by 
e first Merovingians and by Charles the Great, or in the at- 
mpts to establish the Holy Roman Empire, or in the expansion 
- Great Britain, Medieval Spanish Empire, Russia, or finally, 
the establishment of the German Empire (1871). The com- 
on trait of all these processes, however different they are from 
her viewpoints, is that the periods of expansion of these bodies 
olitic were followed by the creation of additional political or 
overnmental layers—Imperial, Federative, Confederative—the 
rata of the conquerors being above those of the conquered, and 
»ove those which had existed before. As a result, in the period 
such political enlargement or a little later, the whole political 
ine of the corresponding societies became higher and more com- 
‘cated. A decrease of the political stratification which has been 
ined among the population of Russia, England, Belgium, or 
rance has been smashed or weakened by the acquisition of the 
w colonies, such as India, or the Congo, or the Philippine 
lands, or Morocco, or the Asiatic and Finnish and Polish 
jovinces of Russia, with their quite heterogeneous population. 
ese general facts (which are but a few of many similar ones), 
em to corroborate the above hypothesis.** 
16. In the period of reduction of the size of a body politic and 
terogeneity of its population, the opposite process, of a “flatten- 
x” in political stratification, of necessity takes place. Again, 
sspite of many disturbing factors, such a parallelism seems to 
wve been manifested many times. A series of “‘feudalizations” 
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of Ancient Egypt or China, that of disintegration of a large body 
politic into the independent parts, led to an annihilation of the 
higher strata of the central governments and the most privileged 
part of the population, superposed on that of the provinces. A 
similar process happened as a result of the dismemberment of the 
Ancient Roman Empire, or of the Empire of Alexander the 
Great, or the Greek Leagues, or the Holy Roman Empire, or the 
Empire of Charles the Great, or, in our day, of the Austrian 
body politic, or of the decrease of the size of Russia. The dis- 
memberment of Austria abolished the political inequalities of the 
Czechs, Slavs, Hungarians and Austrians, which existed before 
in the Austrian Empire. The separation of Finland, Poland. 
Latvia, etc., from Russia abolished these strata of the disfran- 
chised citizens in the political cone of Russia. If there happen: 
a separation of India, or the Congo, or Morocco, from the cor- 
responding European bodies, the result will be the same: a flatten- 
ing of the stratification of these European bodies politic. The 
independence of the previous parts of a large body politic means a 
putting away of the political superstructure of the previous large 
bodies and a step toward a flattening of the political cone. 

7. Since, in the changes of size and correspondingly, in the 
heterogeneity of the population of the bodies politic, there ha: 
not been manifested any definite trend; since, in other words 
they fluctuate in the course of time, it is to be expected that polit 
ical stratification as a “function” of these “independent variables’ 
necessarily fluctuates also without any definite trend. This is t 
be the explanation of the above stressed “‘trendless’’ fluctuatior 
of political stratification. Everybody who has studied somewha’ 
the history of the bodies politic knows that their size fluctuate: 
most irregularly. It sometimes grows, and sometimes decreases.* 
Many past societies, such as Ancient Egypt, Persia, Rome, Greece 
Carthage, Assyro-Babylon, the Empire of Alexander the Great 
Charles the Great, the Holy Roman Empire, the Empire o 
Tamerlan, Jenghiz Khan, Arabian Califates, not to mention othe 
bodies, appeared, grew with fluctuations, reached the climax o 
their size, and with fluctuations declined and finally disappeared 
The existing bodies politic, whether we take China or any Euro 
pean or American bodies, throughout their history show th 
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me changes in size. Some of them have already experienced 
most opposite fluctuations (e.g., China, Turkey, and Spain), 
e large cycle of an enlargement and the large cycle of a decrease 
' their size; some others seem to be still in the period of an 
largement (e.g., the British Empire and the United States) but 
en they have known many fluctuations of size throughout their 
story. Such changes-of size, in the history of some bodies 
litic, are very rapid ard great; in the history of other bodies 
ey are gradual and relatively slow. Side by side with the 
rge fluctuations which for their realization demand a time-span 
several centuries, there are the smaller fluctuations which hap- 
n within a very few years or within a few decades. The 
crease of the size of Russia from 178,000,000 of its subjects 
1914 to 133,000,000 in 1923; or the fluctuation of the size of 
iropean Turkey from 9,500,000 subjects in 1800, to 15,500,000 
1860, to 5,900,000 in 1900; the decrease of the size of Aus- 
ia and partially of Germany during the last few years, is an 
ample of these fluctuations. G. De Greef has shown that 
ch fluctuations are a normal phenomenon in the history of any 
idy politic; he has shown also that for any body politic there is 
point of saturation in its expansion after which there comes a 
riod of “shrinking” which sometimes leads to the end of the 
idy, or which at other times is followed by a period of expan- 
on again; and so on.*® If such is the situation, and if there is 
1 definite perpetual trend in the fluctuation of the size of the 
dies politic; and if the political stratification is a function of the 
se of the body and of heterogeneity of its population, then it is 
tural not to find any long-time trend in the fluctuation of 
litical stratification. Since our “independent variables” fluc- 
ate trendlessly, their “function,” the political stratification, must 
sO fluctuate trendlessly. In this way the result found above is 
-isfactorily corroborated. 
The fact that in the field of political stratification we did not 
id any trend is in complete accordance with the similar result 
tained above in the field of economic stratification. This 
sntity of results in both fields is an additional confirmation 
‘our hypothesis of a “trendless cycle of history.’’ Furthermore, 
» fact that the partisans of the existence of a trend have not 
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succeeded in proving it, but rather have failed in their task, is 
a further testimony of our contention. All this gives a basis for 
this hypothesis to pretend to be at least as scientific as the opposite 
fashionable theories of different trends, and “historical tend- 
encies.” Correlative with the forces of political leveling there are 
the forces which work in the way of the stratification. Their 
mutual fight has been, is, and will probably be continued. Some- 
times, in one place the leveling forces may take the upper hand; 
sometimes the stratifying forces may be victorious. Any increase 
of the leveling influences, according to the basic law of physics, 
calls forth an increase of the counteraction of the opposite forces. 
In this way history has been going on and is likely so to continue. 


5. IS THERE A LIMIT IN THE FLUCTUATION OF THE SHAPE ANE 
THE HEIGHT OF POLITICAL STRATIFICATION ? 


On the basis of the above it is possible to say that under more 
or less normal conditions the profile of political stratification 
fluctuates within limits larger than those of economic stratifica- 
tion. In contradistinction to the economic profile the fluctuations 
of the shape of political stratification seem to be less smooth and 
more convulsive. A serious political reform, like liberation of 
the negroes or a change of electoral laws, or a new constitution, 
which may only very slightly alter economic stratification, often 
leads to a very serious alteration of political stratification. 
Through change of duties and privileges, in the form of legisla. 
tion, the whole political strata may be annihilated, transpose¢ 
within the political pyramid or removed. As a result its whole 
shape is altered. This may explain the greater variability of the 
political profile as compared with that of economic stratification. 

Moreover, under conditions of catastrophe or great upheaval, 
very radical and extraordinary alterations of the profile have 
occurred. A society in the first period of a great revolution ofter 
suggests a kind of flat trapezium, without upper strata, without 
any recognized authorities and their hierarchy. Everybody trie: 
to command and nobody to obey. However, such a situation is 
quite transitory. In a short time an authority appears; the old 
or a new hierarchy of ranks is soon established ; and the destroyed 
political pyramid is recreated again. In this way, a too fllal 
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ofile is only a transitional state. On the other hand, if the 
ratification becomes too high and too steep, its upper layers or 
ex are likely to be cut off in some way: through revolution 
id war, through murder, through banishment of the king or 
igarchy, or through peaceful new laws. The ways are different 
id numerous. Their result is similar: flattening of a too high 
id too unstable political body. In the above way, the shape of a 
dy politic is returned to. its form of equilibrium every time that 
alters too much either in the way of flattening or of heightening. 


6. IS THERE A PERIODICITY IN FLUCTUATION OF 
POLITICAL STRATIFICATION ? 


Several attempts have been made to prove the existence of a 
riodicity in the modifications of political régimes. O. Lorenz, 
_ Joel, G. Ferrari, and some others have tried to show that 
ere are periods of from 30 to 33 years, which mark a serious 
ange in the political régime of a country.*? Justin Dromel 
ed to show the existence of periods of 15 or 16 years.*® The 
me authors have endeavored to prove the existence of periods 
from 100 to 125 years, 300, 600, and 1,200 years. Colonel 
illard has contended the existence of periods of 500 years.*® 
Iwever interesting are these theories, corroborations given by 
2 authors are, nevertheless, not sufficient. There is no reason 
announce in advance that all such attempts are nothing but 
umerical mysticism” as do some writers. Contrariwise, the 
oblem deserves to be studied very attentively. But at the 
ne time the periods have not yet been proved, and the theories 
2d to be tested by new studies. Whether the periodicity exists 
not, the fact of the fluctuation of political stratification and its 
ndless character seems to stand as the most probable hypothesis. 


SUMMARY 


a. The height of the profile of political stratification fluc- 
ites from country to country and from time to time. 

2. In these fluctuations there seems to be no perpetual trend 
ward either flattening or heightening of the stratification. 

3. There is no perpetual trend from monarchy to republic, from 
rocracy to democracy, from government of the minority to that 
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of the majority, from an absence of governmental interference 
to universal governmental control; or vice versa. 

4. Among many forces which facilitate political stratification, 
an enlargement of the size of a body politic and of the heter- 
ogeneity of its population plays an important part. 

s. The profile of political stratification is more flexible, varies 
within larger limits, and more often and more suddenly than the 
profile of economic stratification. 

6. In any society at any moment a permanent struggle is 
going on between the forces of stratification and political leveling. 
Sometimes the first kind of forces, sometimes the opposite ones, 
get the upper hand. When the swing of the profile in either 
direction becomes too great, the opposite forces, in various ways, 
increase their power and cause the return of the profile of the 
stratification toward its point of equilibrium. 

1Watias, GranamM, Human Nature in Politics, pp. 203-206, 1919. 

? See the above quoted works of Herbert Spencer, R. Maunier, P. Descamps, 
E. Mumford, A. Vierkandt, R. H. Lowie, Goldenweiser, M. Kovalevsky, Post, 
Kohler, Henry S. Maine, and others. 

® According to Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg (op. cit., pp. 236-237) as 
we pass from more primitive to the more advanced simple peoples the per cent 


of the peoples of each specified stage who have social ranks of nobility to the 
total number of the peoples of this stage is as follows: 


Per cent. 
owershtintersits ci... earteteetioecilatetonte SGI OH Pihisen cine (0) 
Hisherstiunters' 2) cctayocee om nace ele ol iaeisrenee eee oe ne Il 
Bowerarriculturalepeoplesmmesdsee nicer anit Ro. weicYs)sietercresters 3 
Lowerspastoralipeoplestaesaaacnecere teen econ BAAS ABSA 20 
ighermarriculturalapeoplesmasemetereencnetaneennte 15 
Higher pastoral; peoplest nascent eae ceo cee ee ne Eee 24 
Sellshigheragniculturalapeop! comsereeen tence eee ceteris ete 23 


“SPENCER, HERBERT, op. cit., Vol II, pp. 302-303. 

*Cursus honorum in Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiqui- 
ties, p. 842, edited by H. T. Peck, American Book Company. 

*See Burke, A. P., A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Peerage 
and Baronetage, pp. xv ff., 2433-2438, 2444-2452, and passim, 1910; DEBRETT, 
Baronetage, Knightage, Companionage, passim, 1923. 

“See the series of facts in Pareto, V., op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 613-616; Vol. Il, 
1050 ff. The psychology of superiority and inferiority in different forms is 
perhaps more conspicuous in democratic than in other societies. Our psycholo- 
gists have even coined a special term to designate it: “Inferiority Complex.” 

*See Official Register of the United States, pp. 5 ff., Washington, D. C, 
1922. 

* See the ranks in the Register of the Army of the United States, 1924. 

* As an example of such optimistic views, see Hatt, G. Stantey, “Can the 
Masses Rule the World,” Scientific Monthly, Vol. XVIII, PP. 456-466, 1924. 
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1Bryce, J., Modern Democracies, Vol. II, p. 509, New York, 1921. See the 
ole of Chap. LXXX. See also Marine, Henry S., Popular Government, 
13 ff., 70 et seq., 131 et seq., 131 et seq., London, 1886. 

*E.g., according to the phraseology and “the Declaration of Independence” 
= must think that, since the end of the eighteenth century in the United 
ates, slavery did not exist because it was said that all men are created equal; 
1 are endowed with certain inalienable rights, as life, liberty and the pursuit 
happiness, And yet, the reality was far different from these labels. 

*For Ancient Rome and Greece, see POutMAN, R., Geschichte d. Antik. 
mmunsmus und Sozialismus, passim; for the Middle inves Car Lyte, R. W., 
1 A. J., History of Medieval Political Theory, Vols. I to IV, Edinburgh, 
93-1922; Kaurtsxy, K., Vorttiufer des neuen Sozialismus; BEER, M., Social 
‘uggles in Antiquity, Penden: 1921, and Social Struggles on the Middle Ages, 
ndon, 1924; JARRET, B., Medieval Socialism, E. C. Jack Company, London. 
“Passing from the lowest hunters to the more advanced peoples of the high 
‘iculture, we have the following per cent of the peoples of each stage who 
ve slavery to the total number of the peoples of this stage: 


Per cent. 
MPOMCramlatinit CL Swwsisttelers ee oslo ols staves cin Sea ctalectals set trtae ek dee 2 
AUGUST TOTES "shins ong at. Oh CREO TORT. OL RO RAO RR OME LCBIGEG HCO RG ree 32 
mowemacniculturalupeoplesy sce s-aiccre aisles bielerstelnenr ate tee ee 33 
owe pastoralipeoplesth ceztacewe seas oe sales See ele eet ene one 37 
Piohemagricultural: peoplesimasasiece ce eclee ee eeeee ce eee Are tenis () 
Sillenigherarriculturalepeoplesintes «tecnica tee clei: 78 


This shows that with the advance of civilization, up to a definite stage, 
very has been growing. HoBHousr, WHEELER, and GINSBERG, op. Cit., 
aEL p. 236. 

‘See Chen Huan Chang, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 374-379. 

‘See Schmoller’s fitting remarks concerning the common mistake of por- 
wing ancient slavery in too dark colors. In its earlier stages it did not 
ye anything in common with these terrible characteristics of slavery in its 
ir stages. The condition of the slave among the preliterate peoples often 
| been almost identical with that of the members of his master’s family. 
MMOLLER, G., Die Tatsachen der Arbeitsenteilung, pp. 1010 ff. 

kate Ep., Die Sklaverei im Altertum, 1898; Cicort1, Der Untergang 

{ Sklaverei im Altertum, 1909; GuirauD, P., Etudes, Chap. II, “La main- 
wuvre industrielle dans l’ancienne Gréce,” 1900. 

Se SPENCER, Herpert, Principles of Sociology, Vol. III, Chap. XV. 

A United ces dispatch from Bogota, Colombia, appearing in the Min- 
»olis Journal, Nov. 11, 1925, reads as follows: “The alleged existence of 
Indian slave trade along the borders of Colombia and Venezuela, marked 
lhe enforced labor of natives on rubber plantations and the sale of young 
ian girls to white traders, is being investigated by the two governments. 
s slave trade, long rumored to exist and said to include many of the same 
il features which characterized the notorious Belgian rubber industry in 
African Congo a few years ago, was made the object of public and official 
ition by a recent sensational address in the Colombian chamber of represen- 
ses by Representatives Lanao Loayza and Duran Duran. Loayza, a member 
e liberal party, declared a slave trade ‘of shameful proportions’ did exist 
ie regions of Vichada and of the Peninsula of Goajira, territories isolated 
1 the rest of Colombia and difficult to administer..... The whites who 
ieither male or female Indians have the right of life and death over them. 
lers, lacking all humanitarian feelings, plunder the poor Indians in the 
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most shameful manner. The Indians grow zarrapia, a natural product of 
that region, and the traders take from them many kilos of the product in 
exchange for a few grains of salt or for a few boxes of matches. Many 
times the traders will despoil the natives of the fruits of their labor by 
forces «itis But the most flagrant outrages against the Indians are committed 
on the rubber plantations. The Indians are forced to work for the plantation 
owners, and if they refuse they are miserably slain. . . -The life of the Indian, 
in those regions, is worth nothing to those who call themselves civilized. 
The Minister of the Interior informed the press after the debate in the 
chamber that a diplomatic complaint regarding the slave trade had again beer 
addressed to the government of Venezuela and that he had summoned to Bogota 
the special commissioner of Goajira, Sefior Pantaleon Escobar, to inform the 
government in detail on conditions among the Indians in those regions.” 

*Tf during the last few decades their situation has become somewhat better 
the improvement is still less than the corresponding improvement of the situa. 
tion of the European population. The difference between them, therefore, has 
scarcely diminished in comparison with the difference in the past. 

21 Herbert Spencer rightly says: “The current assumption is that of necessity 
a slave is a downtrodden being, subject to unlimited labor and great hardship 
whereas in many cases he is well cared for, not overworked, and leniently 
treated. Their subjection is sometimes so little onerous that they jeer at those 
of their race who have no masters. ... We regard them as necessarily un. 
happy; whereas they are often more light-hearted than their superiors. Again 
when we contrast the slave with the free man we think of the latter as hi: 
own master; whereas, very generally, surrounding conditions (and especially 
social conditions) exercise over him a mastery more severe and unpitying 
than that exercised over the slave by his owner.” “The liberty (of th 
present working man) amounts in practice to little more than the ability tc 
exchange one slavery for another.” Principles of Sociology, Vol. III, pp 
464-465, 525, New York, 1912. 

™ See an interesting survey, Maine, Henry S., Popular Government, pp 
13-20, 70-71. 

* For a judgment concerning the degree of governmental despotism an 
that of the freedom of the subjects, the size and the character of governmenta 
control and interference is a much more important criterion than the republicat 
or monarchic régime. The curve of governmental control and interference i 
also not constant; it fluctuates from country to country, and, within the sam 
society, from time to time. (See the facts and corroborations in Soroxtn, P. 
System of Sociology, Vol. II, pp. 125-145.) Neither the anarchists whi 
promise to us the disappearance of government and its interference in th 
future society; nor the Communists and Socialists who prophesy unlimite: 
governmental control in the future in the form of all-regulating and every 
thing-controlling government (industry, agriculture, education, family life 
and so on) with the system of “nationalization” of everything—neither 1 
right. History has been balancing to and fro in this respect, and there i 
no reason to think that from now on it will change its trendless course t 
please the Anarchist or the Communist “lawgivers.” And this is likely to b 
true in spite of the present expansion of governmental control manifested i 
the form of Communism, Socialism, Fascism, many dictatorships, and othe 
basic facts of the present moment. It is to be expected that such a trend | 
to be temporary, to be superseded by the opposite one, 

* SPENCER, Hergert, Principles of Sociology, Vol. II, pp. 253, 321; FRAZE 
J. G., op. cit., passim; see also right statement of Dr. Breasted concernir 
the Pharaoh’s power, History of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 76, 1011. 

* See the indicated above works of these authors: in addition see MERRIA! 
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ARLES E., The American Party System, Chaps. VIII, XIV, and passim, 
w York, 1922; Watias, GRAHAM, Human Nature in Politics, Chapter on 
spresentative Government.” 

‘Bryce, J., op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 549-550. Even “The Constitution of the 
ited States was ratified by a vote of probably not more than one-sixth of 
adult males.” Brarp, CuHartes A., An Economic Interpretation of the 
istitution of the United States, p. 324, New York, 109173. 

‘See about the oligarchy in these organizations in Micuets, R., Political 
rties, Pp. 93 ff., 239 ff. and passim, New York, 1915; see also his “La crisi 
-ologica del socialismo,” Rivista Ital. di sociologia, pp. 365-376, 1910; Four- 
RE, E., La crise socialisté, pp. 365, 371, and passim, Paris, 1908, and La 
tocratie, pp. 117 and passive, Paris, 1910. In the Russian experiment we 
re the ruling of 130,000,000 of the population by about 600,000 Communists. 
th is here the “government of majority”! 

“Tl n’exerce que le simulacre de la souveraineté dont on lui fait homage 
si pompeusement qu’hypocritement; il n’a, en realité, aucun pouvoir sur le 
ix des hommes qui gouvernent en son nom et par son autorité; le gouvern- 
nt est un monopole.” Osrrocorsky, M., La democratie et les parties po- 
ques, 1912, pp. 614-615 and passim; Naviite, A., op. cit., passim. 
'MERRIAM, CHARLES E., op. cit., Chap. VIII; also MerrtAM, Cuartes E., 
| Gosnett, H. F., Non-voting: Causes and Methods of Control, Chicago, 
4. See also Lippmann, W., The Phantom Public, Chaps. I to IV, New 
rk, 1925. 

"The figures are taken and computed from the following sources: Sta- 
isches, Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 1923, pp. 40, 355-356; Statistik Aarbog (of 
amark), pp. 154-161, 1923; Jaarcijeers voor Nederland, 1923-1924, pp. 285- 
; London City Council, London Statistics, 1921-1923, Vol. XXVIII; pp. 
16, 1924; Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Freistaat Bayern, pp. 578-588 ff., 
9; Le Cuartier, E., La France et son Parlement, pp. 1013-1014, Paris, 1911; 
icial Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 17, pp. 89, 894, 
4; Statistical Abstract of the United States, pp. 2, 13, 775, 1923. 

‘See appropriate analysis in NAvILte, A., op. cit., chapters on “Liberty” and 
uality.” 

Bryce, J., of. cit., Vol. II, p. 543. 

EBy this I do not mean either to blame or to praise such a situation. I only 
|2 the facts as it seems they are. 

HBryce, J., op. cit., Vol. II, Chap. LXXX. 

See also an attempt of F. A. Woods to show that in the United States 
jlal stratification has been increasing during the last century. He tries to 
isure it through the per cent of intermarriage among yeomanry, officer’s 
men, and gentry. According to his data, the intermarriages among these 
ata have been systematically decreasing as we pass from the eighteenth 
ine twentieth century. Such a criterion is surely significant, if the data of 
jauthor are typical and representative. See Woops, F. A., The Conitfication 
p'ocial Group, p. 318. 

See Spencer, Hersert, of. cit., Vol. III, Chap. VIII, Secs. 616 et seq. 
CHAPIN, F, Stuart, “A Theory of Synchronous Culture Cycles,” Journal 
piocial Forces, p. 598, May, 1925. 

‘With some modification the statements may be applied also to economic 
occupational stratification. 

i-f. Ettwoop, C. A., The Psychology of Human Society, pp. 208 ff., 1925; 
earDus, Emory S., Fundamentals of Social Psychology, chapter on “Isola- 
*” 1924; Park, Rosert E., and Burcess, Ernest W., Introduction to the 
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Science of Sociology, Chap. IV; Ross, E. A., Principles of Sociology, Chaps 
XI to XVII. 

My thesis is almost opposite to that of C. Bouglé and partially to that of 
E. Durkheim, in so far as they think that occupational heterogeneity alway: 
leads to an establishment of “organic solidarity.” The criticism of many authors 
among them especially that of M. Kovalevsky, has shown that the theory of 
Bouglé, and partially that of Durkheim, is not warranted by the facts. See 
Bouctt, C., Les Idées Egalitaires, passim; Durkuemm, E., La division dt 
travail social, passim. See criticism in KovatevsKy, M., “Contemporary Soct 
ologists” (Sovremennyie Soziologi), Chaps. III and IV, St. Petersburg, 1905. 

“ According to A. Sutherland, the average size of the savage societies fluc 
tuates between 40 and 360 members; that of the barbarian groups, betweer 
6,500 and 442,000; that of the civilized peoples between 4,200,000 and 24,000,000: 
that of the cultured peoples between 30,000,000 and more than 100,000,000 
SuTHERLAND, A., The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, London 
1898. 

“1See Spencer, HERBERT, op. cit., chapters about militant types of society 
Gumptowicz, Die Rassenkampf and Outlines of Sociology; RATZENHOFER, So: 
ziologische Erkenntniss; OppENHEIMER, F., “Der Staat,” 1908, and “‘Soziologi 
des Staates,” Jahrbuch fiir Soztologie, Vol. I, pp. 64-87, 1925; Vaccaro, M. 
Les bases sociologiques du droit et de VEtat, 1808; Novicov, J., Les Lutte. 
entre sociétés humaines, Paris, 1806. 

“See Girarp, Manuel éléméntaire de droit roman, 1911; Momsen, Abris: 
des rémishen Staatsrechts, 1893; Wuittems, Le droit publique romain, 1910 
Poxrovsky, I., [storia Rimskago Prava, 1924. 

“° See Hammond, B. E., Bodies Politic and Their Government, Chaps. IX 
X, XXV, and passim, Cambridge, 1915. 

“ SPENCER, Herpert, Principles of Sociology, Vol. II, Pt. V, passim, anc 
Sec. 461. 

“This roughly may be seen from different historical atlases, showing, foi 
example, the territory of the different states and the names of the kingdom: 
at different centuries. 

““See Dr Greer, G., La structure générale des sociétés, Vols. I, II and Il 
passim, Paris, 1908. 

“See Lorenz, O., Die Geschichtswissenschaft in Hauptrichtungen und Auf 
gaben, pp. 271-311, Berlin, 1886; Leopold von Ranke, pp. 143-276, and passim 
Berlin, 1891; Join, K., “Der Seculare Rythmus der Geschichte,” Jahrbuch fii 
Soziologie, Vol. I, 1925; Wandlungen der Weltanschauung, 1925; FERrart, G. 
Teoria dei periodici politici, Milano, 1874. 

*““DromeL, Justin, La loi de revolutions. 

* Mittarp, “Essai de physique social et de construction historique,” Revue 
Internationale de sociologie, February, 1917. See Soroxin, P., A Survey o 
the Cyclical Conceptions. 


CHAP TE RY V-1 


OCCUPATIONAL STRATIFICATION 


I. INTEROCCUPATIONAL AND INTRAOCCUPATIONAL 
STRATIFICATION 


T  E existence of occupational stratification may be seen from 
o fundamental series of facts. In the first place, from the 
t that certain classes of occupation have almost always com- 
sed the upper social layers while other occupational groups have 
nost always been at the bottom of the social cone. The principal 
supational classes are not situated horizontally on the same social 
el but they are, so to speak, superimposed upon each other. In 
> second place, the phenomenon of occupational stratification 
nifests itself also within each occupational pursuit. Whether we 
-e the field of agriculture, or industry, or commerce, or govern- 
r, or the professions, it is seen that the people engaged in each 
these pursuits are stratified into many ranks and layers, from 
: upper ranks, which control, to the lower ranks, which are 
atrolled and hierarchically subordinated to their “bosses,” “di- 
tors,” “authorities,” “superintendents,” ‘‘managers,” “chiefs,” 
1 what not. Occupational stratification, then, manifests itself 
these two fundamental forms: namely, in the form of a hier- 
hy among the principal occupational groups (interoccupational 
atification), and in the form of a stratification within each 
iupational class (intraoccupational stratification). Let us turn 
an analysis of the interoccupational stratification. 


It ES. 


UNTEROCCUPATIONAL STRATIFICATION, ITS FORMS AND BASES 


(he existence of the interoccupational stratification is manifest 
various ways in the past, as well as in the present. In the caste- 
riety it is manifest in the existence of the lower and higher 
ees. As is known, one of the most important characteristics 
a caste is its specific occupation. From the classic theory of 
\ caste-hierarchy we see that caste-occupational groups are 
ierimposed rather than situated side by side on the same level. 
99 
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There are four castes—Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, an 
Stidras. Among these each preceding caste is superior by birth t 
the one following. The lawful occupations of a Brahmana are study 
ing, teaching, sacrificing, officiating as priest, giving alms, inheriting 
and gleaning corn in the fields. The lawful occupations of a Ksha 
triya are the same, with the exception of teaching, officiating as 
priest, and receiving alms. But governing and fighting must b 
added. The lawful occupations of a Vaisya are the same as thos 
of a Kshatriya, with the exception of governing and fighting. But i 
his case agriculture, the tending of cattle, and trade must be addec 
To serve the other three castes is ordained for the Sidra. Th 
higher the caste which he serves, the greater the merit. 


Though the real number of the castes in India is much mor 
numerous, nevertheless, their occupational hierarchy stil 
exists.” In Ancient Rome, among the eight guilds establishe 
by Numa or Servius Tullius, three of them “which played a con 
siderable political rdle and were important from the social stand 
point,” were higher than the others; their members were put int 
the first or the second social classes established by the reform o 
S. Tullius. This stratification of the occupational corporations 
in a modified form, existed throughout their history in Rome 
Consider the Medieval Guilds. Their members were stratifie 
not only within a guild, but among the guilds very early ther 
appeared the more and the less privileged guilds. In Frane 
they were represented after 1431, by the so-called “Six Corps” 
in England by Guilda Mercatoria, not to mention other guilds. 
As is seen among present occupational groups also, there is, 1 
not a juridical, at least a factual stratification. The problem 1 
now to find whether there is a general principle which forms th 
basis of this interoccupational stratification. 

General Basis of Interoccupational Stratification.—Whateve 
be the different temporary bases of interoccupational stratificatio 
at different times and in different societies, side by side with thes 
partially changing bases there seem to exist some bases whic 
are permanent and universal. 

At least two conditions seem to have been fundamental: firs 
the importance of an occupation for the survival and existence ¢ 
a group as a whole; second, the degree of intelligence necessar 
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ra successful performance of an occupation.® The socially 
portant occupations are those which are connected with the 
mctions of organization and control of a group. Their members 
ggest the analogy of the locomotive engineer, on whom de- 
nds the fate of all the passengers in the train. The occupational 
oups dealing with the functions of social organization and con- 
ol are placed at the center of “the engine of society.” Bad 
havior of a soldier may-not have a great influence on the whole 
my, or the failure of a manual worker may have little effect 
| others, but every action of a commander-in-chief of an army 
of an executive of a group influences the whole army or the 
10le group over which he has power of control. Furthermore, 
ing at the controlling point of a “social engine,’’ by virtue of 
Iding such an objectively influential place, the corresponding 
cupational groups can secure for themselves the maximum of 
ivileges and power. This explains the correlation between the 
cial importance of an occupation and its rank in the hierarchy 
the occupational groups. Then, too, a successful performance 
the occupational functions of social organization and control 
mands a degree of intelligence considerably greater than is 
sential for successful manual work of a routine character. Con- 
quently, the two conditions are closely correlated with one an- 
ner—a successful performance of the functions of organization 
d control demands a high degree of intelligence, while a high 
zree of intelligence usually is manifest in the achievements 
‘ectly or indirectly connected with the organization and control 
|a group (in the broad sense of these terms). Hence, we may 
7 that in any given society, the more occupational work con- 
ts in the performance of the functions of social organization 
1 control, and the higher the degree of intelligence necessary for 
‘successful performance, the more privileged is that group and 
: higher rank does it occupy in the interoccupational hierarchy, 
Z vice versa. 
To this general rule it is necessary to add at least four corol- 
ies. First, the general rule does not exclude the possibility of 
rlapping of the higher layers of a lower occupational class 
ih the lowest layers of the next higher occupational class. Sec- 
J, the general rule is not valid for the periods of a decay of a 
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society. 1n such periods, the above correlation may be broker 
down. But such periods usually lead to an upheaval, after which 
if the group does not perish, the correlation is reestablished 
Third, the rule does not deny the possibility of individual excep. 
tions. As exceptions, however, they do not invalidate the rule 
Fourth, since the concrete character of the societies is different 
and their conditions vary, and since the same is true for the same 
societies at different periods, therefore, it is natural that the con: 
crete character of occupational work corresponding to the above 
general proposition may vary in its detailed forms. In time of 
war the functions of social organization and control consist if 
the organization of victory and military leadership; in time of 
peace these functions are considerably different. Such is the 
general principle of stratification of occupational groups. Fol: 
lowing are some series of facts which corroborate the genera 
proposition. 

The first confirmation of the principle is the almost universa: 
and permanent fact that the occupational groups of unskillec 
manual workers have always been at the bottom of the occupa. 
tional cone. They were the slaves and the serfs in the past 
societies. They are the most poorly paid, enjoy the least pres: 
tige, maintain the lowest standard of living, and have the least 
participation in controlling power in a society. 

The second confirmation is that the manual occupational groups 
as a whole have been always less privileged, less paid, less influen- 
tial, and less esteemed than the intellectual occupational groups 
This fact is manifest in a general gravitation of the mass of 
manual workers toward the intellectual occupations, while the 
opposite current is rarely a matter of free will and is almost always 
a result of unpleasant necessity. This universal hierarchy of the 
intellectual and manual occupations is expressed well in the classi 
fication of Professor Taussig, which is quite generally accepted 
It runs as follows: At the top of the occupational classes we fint 
the group of the “professions,” including the high officials anc 
big business men; then we have the class of “semiprofessional’ 
including small business men and higher clerks; below these, the 
class of “skilled labor,” “semiskilled labor,” and finally “com 
mon labor.” It is easy to see that the classification is based ot 
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e principle of a decreasing intellectuality and controlling power 
the occupations, which at the same time is parallel to a decreas- 
g payment and hierarchical place in the occupational stratifica- 
m.° This statement is confirmed by F. E. Barr’s “Scale Ratings 
Occupational Status” from the standpoint of the degree of 
telligence necessary for satisfactory performance of an occu- 
tion. In an abbreviated form it gives the following intelligence 
dices necessary for a satisfactory performance of the corre- 
onding occupational functions (the number of units of intelli- 
nce runs from 0 to 100): 


idices of the Units of 


Intelligence Occupations 


WOLtO 4.205 6 sc ss Hobo, odd jobs, garbage collection, hostler, day 
laborer, farm laborer, laundry worker, etc. 


m 5.41 to 6.93...| Teamster, dairy hand, delivery man, cobbler, barber, 
etc. 


m 7.05 to 10.83 ...}| General repair man, cook, farm tenant, policeman, 
bricklayer, letter carrier, stone mason, plumber, 
carpenter, potter, tailor, telegraph operator, dairy 
owner, linotype operator, etc. 


m 10.86 to 16.28 ...}| Detective, clerk, traveling salesman, foreman, stenog- 
rapher, librarian, nurse, chief, editor, primary and 
grammar school teacher, pharmacist, master me- 
chanic, high school teacher, preacher, chemist, 
mechanical engineer, artist, mining engineer, archi- 
tect, etc: 


m 16.58 to 17.50...| Great wholesale merchant, consulting engineer, educa- 
tion administrator, physician, journalist, publisher, 
etc. 


1m 17.81 to 20.71 ...| University professor, great merchant, great musician, 
high national official, prominent writer, research 
leader, great inventive genius. 


The table shows that the three characteristics: manual nature of 
occupational work, the low intelligence necessary for its per- 
‘mance, and a remote relation to the functions of social organt- 
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gation and control, all run parallel and are correlated, On the 
other hand, we see the same parallelism and correlation among: 
the “intellectual nature” of an occupational work, the high w- 
telligence necessary for it, and its connection with the functions 
of social organization and control. To this it is possible to add 
that as we proceed from the less “‘intelligent’’ to the more “intellt- 
gent” occupations, the average amount of their incomes shows 
an increasing trend, in spite of some partial fluctuations. 

The third confirmation of the statement is given by the nature 
of occupation of those individuals and groups which have com- 
posed the highest strata in different societies, which have had 
the highest prestige, the highest income, and which have com- 
posed their aristocracy. As a general rule, the occupations of 
such strata have consisted in the functions of social organization 
and control, and demanded a high degree of intelligence. Such 
individuals and groups have been as follows: 

(a) The leaders, the chieftain, the medicine men, the priest 
the clever old men, have been the most influential and privileged 
group in preliterate society. As a general rule, they have repre- 
sented the most intelligent and experienced men within the group. 
Their occupations have been higher than those of the genera! 
run of the group, being connected with the business of social 
organization and control. This is seen from the fact that al 
legendary leaders of the primitive peoples, such as Oknirabate 
among the tribes of Central Australia, Manco Ccapac and Mame 
Occllo among the Incas, To Kabinana among the natives of the 
New Britain, Fu Hi among the Chinese, Moses among the Jews 
and many similar heroes among other peoples, are all depictec 
as the great teachers, lawgivers, great inventors, judges—ir 
brief, as the great social organizers.” This is corroborated com: 
pletely by the factual material which has been collected abou 
leadership among primitive groups.® 

(b) Subsequently, among many groups, the most privilegec 
occupations have been those of priesthood, military leadership 
governing, economic organization and social control. There i: 
no need to say that these occupations, under the conditions a 
that time, have all the characteristics indicated in my proposi 
tion. “A king and a Brahmana deeply versed in the Vedas— 
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ese two uphold the moral order in the World. On them de- 
nds the existence of the fourfold human race,” says the ancient 
isdom.® 


Upon successful war has depended the very existence of all other 
lases of association; hence the high esteem in which the efficient 
aders in this kind of activity have been held. War makes an urgent 
mand for leaders with’great courage, persistence, and endurance, 
id with ability to orgaritée and control others, and to form deci- 
ons rapidly, yet carefully, and to act promptly, forcefully, and 
ficiently.1° 


The occupation of the priesthood was no less important and 
tal for the whole group. The early priesthood was an embodi- 
ent of the earliest and highest knowledge, experience, and 
vention. It has been the bearer of the medical and natural 
iences, of moral, religious, and educational control, the in- 
ntor of the applied sciences and arts; in brief, it has been the 
onomic, mental, physical, social, and moral organizer of socie- 
ss.'1 As to the high position of the rulers in the occupational 
nes of the earlier societies, it goes without saying that their 
ob” was directly connected with social organization and con- 
ol, demanded the highest degree of intelligence, and was vitally 
iportant for the existence of a group. Among many investi- 
‘tors, Doctor Frazer especially has made it clear that the early 
agship was an embodiment of these traits and capacities. The 
ily kings were not only the rulers, but they were the priests, 
2 magicians, the reformers, “the men of the keenest intelli- 
mce and superior sagacity.” ’* 

(c) At the later stages of evolution, the performance of the 
ne kinds of work in diversified forms were the occupations of 
2» corresponding aristocracies and intelligentsia, whatever their 
mes. The king or the president of a republic; the nobility in a 
pnarchy or the ranking in a republic; the Holy See and the 
tdieval clergy or the present scholars, scientists, politicians, 
ventors, teachers, preachers, educators, and leaders; the ancient 
‘the present organizers of agriculture, industry, commerce, and 
mnomic enterprises—these occupational groups have been and 
+ at the top of the interoccupational stratification of both past 
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and present societies. Their titles may vary, but their social 
functions are in substance the same. The functions of a monarch 
and the functions of a republican president, the functions of the 
medieval clergy and those of present scientists, scholars and in- 
telligentsia; the functions of the ancient landlords and merchants, 
and those of\ the present captains of industry and finance are 
similar. Identical in substance also is the high position of those 
occupational groups in the hierarchy of occupations. Doubtless 
a high degree of intelligence is necessary for a successful per- 
formance of these occupations, considering the purely intellectual 
character of the work. Doubtless also a successful performance 
of these functions is of the highest importance for the whole 
society. And, except for the periods of decay, the great social 
service performed by these leaders and the great abilities of many 
of them are indubitable. Studies of royalty by Dr. F. A. Woods,™ 
studies of money makers, inventors, and captains of finance anc 
industry, by Professors Taussig and Sombart,’* and by the 
writer; studies of the great service of the Brahmanic caste, the 
medieval clergy, the real scientists, scholars, and other real in- 
tellectuals who have enriched the amount of real knowledge anc 
experience; studies of the great services of prominent states. 
men, educators, writers, and other prominent professionals— 
these studies. show the very high degree of intelligence displayec 
by such groups and the great services performed by them fo 
the corresponding societies. The personal unscrupulousness 0: 
some of them has been far outweighed by objective results of thei 
organizing and controlling activity. In this respect Doctor 
Frazer is quite right in saying: : 


If we could balance the harm they do by their knavery against the 
benefits they confer by their superior sagacity, it might well be founc 
that the good greatly outweighed the evil. For more mischief ha: 
probably been wrought in the world by honest fools in high place 
than by intelligent rascals.18 


This simple truth seems not to have been understood by mam 
sociologists up to the present time. 

On the other hand, the manual workingmen, and a consider 
able strata of the lowest clerical occupations in all societies, hav 


ay 
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en considered either as “not decent” and “shameful” (espe- 
ly in past societies), or, at any rate, have composed the less- 
eemed, less-privileged, less-paid, and less-influential occupa- 
ns. Whether it is just or unjust it matters not here.17 What 
utters is that such has been the real situation. And its expla- 
tion, perhaps, is given by the following words of Professor 
ddings, which sound not very “‘popular” but which seem to be 
ar the truth: 


We are told incessantly that unskilled labor creates the wealth of 
2 world. It would be nearer the truth to say that large classes of 
skilled labor hardly create their own subsistence. The laborers 
at have no adaptiveness, that bring no new ideas to their work, 
at have no suspicion of the next best thing to turn to in an emer- 
ncy, might much better be identified with the dependent classes 
an with the wealth creators.}8 


Whether it be so or not, the facts remain as they have been 
tlined in the above statement. The large number of facts 
sntioned above seems to corroborate, in the first place, the very 
istence of the interoccupational stratification, and in the sec- 
d place, the above fundamental principle of the interoccupa- 
mal hierarchy. 


3. INTRAOCCUPATIONAL STRATIFICATION: ITS FORMS 


The second form of occupational stratification is the intraoccu- 
onal hierarchy. The members of almost any occupational 
oup are divided into at least three principal strata. First, the 
‘repreneurs, or masters, who are economically independent in 
lir Occupational activity, who are their own “bosses’’ and whose 
ivity consists either exclusively, or at least partially, in an 
ranization and control of their “business” and their employees. 
cond, the higher employees, such as directors, managers, high 
‘ineers, members of the board of directors of the corporation, 
| so on; they are not the owners of the “business”; they have 
pve them a boss; they sell their services and receive salary; 
y play a very important part in the organization of the “pur- 
~’; and their occupational functions consist in intellectual and 
t manual work. Third, the wage earners, who, like the higher 
bloyees, sell their services for a salary; but, in contradistinction 
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to them, they receive lower remuneration, are subordinate in 
function, being mainly manual workers. In turn, each of these 
classes is stratified into many ranks. In spite of the various names 
of these intraoccupational strata, they have been existing in all 
more or less advanced societies. In ancient and caste-society, we 
find it within the same occupational group, e.g., in the same 
Brahmin caste in the form of the ranks of the pupil, the house- 
holder, the teacher, the hermit and different categories strongly 
subordinated to each other.1? In Roman occupational corpora- 
tions we find it in the form of the apprentices, ordinary members 
(populus, plebs) and magistri of the different ranks; in the 
medieval guilds, in the form of the maitres, valets, and ap- 
prentices; in modern time, in the form of entrepreneurs, high 
employees, and wage earners. The names are different ; the essence 
is very similar. At the present moment in this form of intra- 
occupational stratification, we have a new form of occupational 
feudalism, which is real and manifest in the most sensible ways: 
in difference of salary and control; in difference of domination 
and subordination; in a dependence of one’s behavior, success. 
and often happiness on the self-will and attitude of the ‘‘boss,” 
and what not. Take a payroll of any “business corporation’’ or 
a register of any public and governmental institution and yot 
will find a complicated hierarchy of the ranks and _ position: 
within the same enterprise or institution. This is sufficient tc 
indicate that any democratic society is highly stratified and, ir 
a new form, is a feudal society. 


4. FLUCTUATION OF THE OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 
OF THE POPULATION 


That occupational composition of a population permanently 
fluctuates in its horizontal direction is clear and beyond doubt 
The studies of K. Biicher, G. Schmoller, O. Petrenz, C. Bouglé 
FE. Durkheim, L. Deschesne, not to mention others, have show! 
this clearly.*° In the course of time, the technical division 0 
labor in all its principal forms (Berufsbildung, Berufsspaltung 
Productionsverteilung, Arbeitszerlegung, Arbeitsverschiebung. 
changes ; some new occupations appear and some old occupation 
disappear. For instance, in Leipzig, in the period from 1751 te 
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go, the number of occupations increased from 118 to 557; 
ring the same period 115 occupations, which had previously 
isted, disappeared.** In a similar way the occupational com- 
sition of a population permanently changes. As an example 
this social regrouping may be given the following figures which 
ow the number of workers engaged in a specified occupation 
the United States per million of population : 


+o 


Number of Workers per Million of Population of the 
United States 


Occupation 
1850 | 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900 |} I9gI0 | 1920 

IMCLS cove cs ss 3 103,097 |79,809 |77,320 |84,318 |83,904 |74,606 |64,231 | 57,550 
1eelwrights...... 1,323] 1,040] 543 311 204 178 41 35 
ck and stone ma- 
RETAIL ASCE ELS wD 7:33 llcceteraallaratap sis: aceon tre: «| evans isl anctonnewele |e care aed ee 1,676 
ysicians and Sur- 

FEUMASMtet esse ote «8 1,757| 1,751 | 1,618] 1,708] 1,665] 1,737} 1,643] 1,372 
FEAVIMET = oe ope seas 1,157] 1,194] 1,138] 1,290] 1,401] 1,469] 1,283] 1,204 

BDOUS Mieke cosh ios So Se Lace Pre eH (CRS en Loreneticge tt lichen atten metrreed Kae netea 1,956 
12k. Saree eee A ZOO) etaatete [ere ctre sl movers | arceeretets | attravare liar esters 41,246 
20 IGRI, 0, Ptuehdeaacal laurie Cael lar a gene td ela et (ened (rane ial (ea saeareas 498| 2,697 


The figures show that in the course of time some occupations, 
ch as farmer, wheelwright, and mason, are “shrinking” ; whereas 
ters, such as physician and clergyman, are fluctuating but 
rhtly ; still others, such as the clerical, plumber, and chauffeur 
pups, are “swelling.” As a result of such fluctuation of the 
2 of different occupational groups, the occupational composi- 
an of the whole population of the United States or other 
itries, undergoes a permanent change and may be modified 
siderably in the course of time. In spite of the great interest 
1 importance of these “horizontal” or technical changes in the 
jupational composition of a population, we are not here directly 
cerned with them. These will be touched upon here only in 
far as they bear upon the changes in occupational stratification. 
2 problem to be discussed now is as follows: does the occupa- 
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tional stratification fluctuate from group to group, and from time 
to time? If so, is there in the fluctuation any perpetual trend? 


5. HEIGHT, GRADATION, AND PROFILE OF OCCUPATIONAL 
STRATIFICATION 


In order to avoid vagueness it is necessary to indicate how te 
measure an increase or decrease of occupational stratification. 
In the first place, the height of the occupational stratification must 
be studied. It may be approximately measured: (a) by the 
difference in the control of the occupational institution between 
the head and the lowest occupational subgroup of it; (>) by the 
amount of dependence of the lower strata on the head; (c) by 
the difference in remuneration of the highest and the lowest mem- 
bers engaged in the occupation. If all members of an occupa- 
tion are independent in their occupational activity and do not have 
any boss above them, for example, when all are independent 
farmers, then the height of the occupational stratification 1s 
almost nil. If, on the contrary, only the highest apex of the 
members of an occupational institution completely controls it and 
may close, change or do whatever it pleases, then the phenome- 
non of an occupational monarchy or oligarchy with an unlimited 
“despotism” of the rulers and complete dependence of the em- 
ployees exists. The height of the stratification in this case would 
be the greatest. Therefore, when in the occupational stratifica- 
tion a trend toward such a situation is seen, it is said that the 
height of the occupational stratification is increasing, and vice 
versa. 

In the second place the gradation of the occupational stratifica- 
tion measured by the number of the ranks in the hierarchy of the 
bosses must be studied. In the third place, the “profile” or the 
“shape” of occupational stratification measured by the relative 
proportion of the people in each occupational substratum to the 
total population of this occupational group and to that of othet 
occupational strata should be studied. For the sake of simplicity 
take only three principal strata: heads or entrepreneurs, highet 
employees, and manual wage earners. From this standpoint the 
profile may be quite flat when all people engaged in an occupatior 
are independent producers and do not have any boss controlling 
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sir activity. If an enterprise consists of wage earners, higher 
iployees and heads, then a profile is shown which varies in its 
epness or slope according to the proportion of each of these 
isses Of the occupational population to the whole number of 
ople engaged in the occupation. 

Though these three traits—height, gradation, and profile—of 
cupational stratification do not describe all its traits, neverthe- 
s they give an approximate characterization of its most im- 
rtant properties. They may therefore be considered satis- 
ctory for purposes of studying the fluctuation of occupational 
atification. 


6. FLUCTUATION OF THE HEIGHT OF OCCUPATIONAL 
STRATIFICATION 


Viewing existing institutions from the occupational standpoint, 
eat differences are seen among them. Consider, for example, 
> head of a public institution, such as a university, compared 
th the head of a private business. The amount of the control of 
> president of the university and that of the owner of the busi- 
ss is far from identical. The president cannot close the uni- 
“sity, cannot radically change its constitution, or discharge the 
imbers of the faculty and other employees, as he pleases. The 
iner can do this. His power and liberty are much greater. 
‘is comparison shows that the height of the occupational strati- 
tion varies from institution to institution. It may fluctuate 
Ithe same institution in the course of time. Political scientists 
itinguish between an absolute and a constitutional régime. In 
te fashion it is possible to distinguish an absolute and a con- 
utional régime in occupational stratification. Any step toward 
liting the rights and self-will of the heads of an occupational 
‘itution may be regarded as a diminution of the height of the 
upational stratification (increase of occupational democracy). 
8 there any trend in the fluctuation of this height? Some 
iorizers contend that it tends to decrease; some others assert 
tit tends to increase. Which of these two hypotheses is true? 
hink neither. Consider briefly the arguments of the first 
thesis. Its partisans base their belief on the alleged tend- 
y of the substitution of socialistic or communistic organiza- 
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tion for private property. Under socialist organization, they say, 
the occupational distance between the managers and working 
people will disappear, and the height of the occupational strati- 
fication will be reduced greatly or completely annulled. In spite 
of the popularity of this hypothesis at the present moment, I think 
that it is very doubtful. In the first place, the future abolition 
forever of private property and the establishment of the “eternal” 
socialist or communist paradise is not certain. Temporarily it 
may be established, as has happened several times in the history 
of different countries: in Ancient Egypt and China, in Sparta, 
Lipara and some other Greek states, in Ancient Persia and in the 
state of the Taborites, in Mulhgausen and in New Jerusalem, in 
contemporary Hungary and Russia, not to mention other cases.™ 
But in all such cases the ‘“‘paradise’’ was established and disap- 
peared, in some cases in a very short period, in some others, in a 
longer one. If such has been the case there is no reason to think 
that the same “story” would not happen in the future. In brief, 
history does not show any factual manifestation of an existence 
of such a trend, as a perpetual one. On this point the argument 
of the occupational levelers is not valid. 

My second reason is that, even though socialist organization 
were come to stay, there is no guarantee that such an organiza- 
tion leads to a decrease of the height of occupational stratification. 
In the above historical experiments of state or military socialism 
such a decrease has not taken place. The last experiments in 
Russia and in Hungary have shown the same results. Under 
communist régime the workingman was transformed into a slave 
of the governmental commissaries; he did not dare object te 
them, lest he be executed; he had to go where and when he was 
ordered. He could not even leave his job or strike because 
strikes were prohibited; he could not have the protection of the 
government against his employer, because his employer was the 
government; he could not appeal to public opinion because, due 
to absence of all but the government publications and due to tht 
prohibition of all meetings, public opinion did not exist. H 
could not appeal to the court because the judges were the agent 
of the same government. Under these conditions the wage earne 
was helpless. The distance between him and the commissary wai 
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r greater than that between Henry Ford and his wage earner. 
nd those who have studied similar experiments in history should 
iow that the Russian picture just described is typical of all of 
em. I do not see any scientific reason to hold that in any 
iture socialist or communist experiment the situation will be 
fferent. I know that the intentions of many socialists are of 
e best. But with good intentions hell is paved: what is impor- 
nt is not the intentions but the objective results of their realiza- 
on. The lessons of history do not give any basis of belief in 
iture socialist miracles. 

My third reason is that in any occupational institution which 
is several dozen workers—be it a private industrial corporation 
‘a public organization—a certain height of the occupational 
ratification is unavoidable. A successful functioning of the 
stitution demands the existence of managers and subordinate 
orkers. Contrariwise, if all people are commanders and nobody 
to obey, everybody will do what he pleases. Neither the elabora- 
om of one systematic plan of activity nor its realization is pos- 
ple under such conditions. Failure of the institution is inevi- 
dle. This consideration is the more valid, the greater the 
mplexity of the technics of production. At the present moment 
is already so complex that an average worker can scarcely com- 
tently organize and manage a large corporation. The more in- 
mpetent he be in the future the more important will be the rdle 
t the specialists and managers. Furthermore, as the present big 
ttories show, the work of an average wage earner tends to be 
pre and more monotonous and automatic. Under such condi- 
ins, neither socialization nor nationalization can annihilate the 
ight of the stratification. Nationalization of the Ford factories 
mnot abolish the great controlling power of their “public man- 
ers,” if the factories are going to work efficiently. Lack of 
cient functioning of the complex machinery of organization 
juld break down the organization and lead to failure of pro- 
(ction. Such failure, for similar reasons, taking place in other 
lustries, would ruin the whole economic life of society. This 
uld lead to want, poverty and suffering. These results com- 
", society would be imperatively urged to increase its production. 
sis means the reestablishment of occupational stratification. 
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Such is the circle which has occurred many times in history, and 
has been going on, before our eyes, in Russia.** There is only 
one possibility of avoiding a considerable height of the occupa- 
tional stratification: to return to the primitive economic organiza- 
tion of “savage” hunters, fishers, and primitive agriculturists. 
As this is impossible, the conclusion is reached that, as long as 
there are occupational institutions with their contemporary com- 
plex machinery of production, any organization of labor is doomed 
to be stratified. 

The opposite trend—toward an increase of the height—is not 
proved either. There are also objective conditions of production 
which do not permit an unlimited increase in the height of strati-. 
fication. Among these conditions the most important are two: 
first, the limited capacity of any individual; second, the pro- 
clivity of human beings to fight any extraordinary form of in- 
equality. The present technics of organization and control of a 
large industrial institution are so complex that even such extraor- 
dinary managers as Henry Ford cannot go on without the coopera- 
tion of specialists and collaborators. Any head of such an enter- 
prise, whether he wants it or not, has to heed and obey the advice 
of his many experts. On the contrary, managers may make many 
mistakes which lead to disorganization of the enterprise. Such 
factual restriction of the control of the heads of institutions is 
nothing but a limitation of the height of the occupational strati- 
fication. In the second place, it is but a platitude to say that the 
success of an institution depends not only upon its high spe- 
cialists but upon many subordinate agents and upon all workers, 
Their dissatisfaction leads to a sluggish performance of their 
functions, to strikes, and to similar disastrous results which greatly 
handicap the success of an institution. To avoid them the heads 
must adapt their behavior to the demands of the employees, to 
seek their cooperation, to limit their own self-will and absolutism. 
This means that objective conditions imperatively limit the 
height of occupational stratification. When it becomes too high 
the institution cannot function successfully and is doomed to fail. 
This is the more important since at the present moment the cur- 
rents toward equality in different forms are especially strong. © 

Since there are limits to the height of occupational stratifica- 
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on in both directions, it follows in the history of either an occu- 
utional institution, or in that of the occupational population of a 
hole country, there appear only temporary fluctuations of the 
ight, i.e., not perpetual trends. Thanks to many concrete condi- 
ons, in some periods the height of occupational stratification may 
row ; in others it may decrease. Whether we take the Medieval 
uilds and the history of the relationship among the occupational 
rata of the maitres, the yalets, and the apprentices ; or the amount 
f the factual control of the Roman Catholic Church by the 
pes and the cardinals; or the distance between the power of a 
sad of a state and his subordinate agents in the control of state 
fairs; or that of the owner of an industrial enterprise and his 
nployees ; or the varying controlling influence of different presi- 
nts of the same university; or that of commanders-in-chief 
: the same army; we see that in all these occupational fields the 
mtrolling power of the heads of the same institution is not 
mething equal at all periods but something which fluctuates 
msiderably in the course of time. The controlling power of 
regory VII or of Innocent III was far greater than that of 
any of the popes. The same may be said about any occupa- 
onal institution, either public or private. 

Fluctuating in time, the height fluctuates also in space, from 
stitution to institution, from one occupational field to another. 
‘e are told that the management of the Ford factories is more 
itocratic than that of many other factories. The personal influ- 
ice of the presidents of different universities is again different. 
' the field of military occupation the height of the occupational 
ratification between the commander-in-chief and a soldier is far 
ater than between the head of a scientific research institution 
id a research worker. The occupational behavior of a soldier, 
oecially in the time of war, is completely dependent on his 
yoss,” and the soldier’s part in the control of the army is almost 
». Meanwhile a research worker is more independent of his 
ss. The method of a study, the procedures and the results are 
termined by a competent worker himself, not by the orders of 
i boss. This illustrates the fluctuation of the height of occupa- 
nal stratification in space. 

‘To sum up: though accurately to measure the height of the 
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occupational stratification is almost impossible, nevertheless an 
approximate attempt to do it does not give any valid reason to 
think that there is a perpetual trend in its fluctuation. 


7. FLUCTUATION OF THE GRADATION OF OCCUPATIONAL 
STRATIFICATION 


In this respect we find a great variety of grades in different 
occupational groups beginning with two (farmer and laborer, 
artisan and his laborer) and ending with the twenty, forty or 
sixty grades of employees in great occupational institutions. 
Among numerous factors of this gradation the most important 
seem to be two: the nature of the occupation, and within the same 
occupation the size of the occupational body. Other conditions 
being equal, those occupational bodies whose functions are prin- 
cipally executive and whose work consists in action rather than 
in deliberation tend to be more clearly graded and their gradation 
tends to be more centralized than that of the bodies whose prin- 
cipal function is research, deliberation, and meditation. Army, 
government and industrial business are examples of executive 
bodies. Hence their definite, clear-cut and numerous gradations 
which are centralized and have the form of a pyramid. On the 
other hand, the occupational group of teachers, scholars, scientists, 
as well as many groups of professionals (physicians, artists, 
actors, musicians, writers, and so on), present typical examples 
of the deliberative body. Within these occupations the gradation 
is neither into so numerous subgroups, nor so clear cut, nor so 
centralized as in purely executive bodies. This is due to the na- 
ture of the occupation. In an army a commander-in-chief is 
absolutely necessary for the greatest efficiency ; in a scientific work 
such a commander-in-chief would be only a nuisance and an ob- 
stacle to scientific progress. 

The second factor of gradation is the size of the occupation 
institution. The larger occupational institutions tend to be more 
graded than the smaller ones. It is evident that the greater the 
number of the employees the more grades of bosses are necessary 
to coordinate their actions. When in an organization there are 
five employees they may be controlled by one boss. When the 
number of the employees amounts to 50,000, it is obvious that 
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ey could not be controlled by one or ten bosses of the same 
ink. 

Without entering the discussion as to whether in this field 
ere is Or is not any perpetual trend I will state quite dogmati- 
lly here that the existence of such a trend has not been proved 
; yet. 


8. FLUCTUATION {N THE PROFILE OF OCCUPATIONAL 
“STRATIFICATION 


It is quite certain that the profile of occupational stratification 
iries from institution to institution, from group to group, from 
e city to the country (fluctuation in space). The following 
ta illustrate this : *° 


GERMANY, 1895 


i— PER CENT OF EACH STRATUM IN THE TOTAL POPULATION GAINFULLY 
ENGAGED IN A SPECIFIED. OCCUPATION 


Commerce | Professions 
Occupational Strata Agriculture | Industry and and 
Transport Officials 


aployers and independent 31.1 24.9 36.1 54.4 
ther employees......... 12 ae2 II.2 24.7 
PORECATINETS G0 ca cc cio ccc 3, + G77) 71.9 52.7 20.9 
estilo). Saag aes nee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1e figures show that the proportion of each of the principal 
cupational strata in the different fields has been different, and 
asequently the profiles have been dissimilar. If instead of the 
ial occupational population of a country we take a series of 
cupational institutions—such and such factories, such and such 
\versities, or hospitals—we may see the same variety of pro- 
‘s in occupational stratification. 

The Profile Varies Also in Time.—This is true in regard to a 
‘gle occupational institution or group, as well as in regard to 
' whole occupational population of a country. The following 
ures may give an illustration of the fluctuation of the profile 
thin an occupational group of officials in Germany : *° 
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The Per Cent of Each Class in the 
Total Population of the Officials 
Occupational Classes of the Officials 


In 1914 In 1923 
Mhevhighestiomicials cleric street terter: 2.5 233 
ahewni ddle ranicsecmmertlaetsracisieratste Rays jesée ace 34.8 30.4 
Phhevlower ranks astern sine siettalevoretatererer hone roretets 62.7 67aa 
Mota we teustesitheysisle tacts steteteareniei 5 ercervertels 100.0 100.0 


In 1923 the proportion in the lower strata of officials considerably 
increased in comparison with that in 1914. Another example is 
given by the following figures which show the proportion of the 
different strata in the occupational population of the United States 
engaged in agriculture : 77 


The Per Cent of Each Specified Stratum in the Total 
Population of the United States Actively Engaged in 


Occupational Strata eNO 


1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 

Farmers-owners......... 38.9 38.7 36.2 32.4 37-5 
slienamtStrtraie co tiac ister 13.4 15.3 19.8 19.0 23.1 
Wage-laborers........... Ap <r) 46.0 44.0 48.6 39.4 
BRO tal ek i fepstetsy oeeks stateus 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Still another example is furnished by Ziegelindustrie in Ger- 
many.*® (See the table on p. 119). 

In a similar way the fluctuation of the profile takes place within 
any occupational institution, as well as within the whole occupa- 
tional population of a country. 

The problem to be discussed now is whether or not in this fluc- 
tuation of the profile there is a perpetual trend. Of many 
hypotheses about this problem, that of Karl Marx and that of 
many levelers may introduce us into the heart of it. As we have 
seen, Karl Marx has prophesied that the class of independent 
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The Per Cent of Each Stratum in 
the Total Population Actively En- 


Occupational Strata gaged in this Industry in: 


1895 1907 
wners and managers..........+.++++.00s 4.2 3-4 
TED IOV.CCS seataovsle area anes Cite wie s mais ovals alae ates 1.4 4.0 
PETOMELADOLELS hats «overs, siete» os) eel Nee Lere as 94.4 92.6 
Bee tay nn 039 whe reyeiin, a: ousveval s1sve) ¥eieis\.s)'enoveos 100.0 100.0 


itrepreneurs had to decrease more and more, and that the mid- 
e classes had to fall down into the class of the proletariat. In 
is respect he predicted the same transformation in the shape of 
e occupational stratification toward a “‘pointed’’ cone which 
is been discussed previously.*” The prediction has failed. This 
ay be seen from the following data, which at the same time give 
picture of the fluctuation in the profile of occupational stratifica- 
on of present societies : °° 


Per Cent of the Specified Occupa- 
tional Classes in the Total Gainfully 


; acide 
cupational Classes in the United States ea ees a Lone 100 2 


1870 1900 1910 1920 
PSEOTS MME POL cia tel eal lis sisieseuslatece olaiere s 24.0 19.8 16.3 15.5 
ppgietors and officials................ 4.6 6.2 7.5 7.6 
NSSSIGTIEL » 3 oh er a ic Ia eee ee aes 5.4 5.4 6.6 
RIRECGBIOWEDRT A ne vec Sh eisc sees cettes 6 2.5 4.6 6.3 9.6 
“otal independent and middle occupa- 
restier ESC Tal tae anc tice ax ofavateler Saheb oS 34.4 36.0 35.5 39-3 
PUMA DOLETS Ms oc ecco cece esas 23.1 15.2 16.1 10.0 
WVGERI DOMES). calc cc's wickarwie ahare-are-e'sleide 7.8 5.0 4.1 aur 
lustrial wage earners.............--- 26.6 35.3 38.2 42.4 
Yotal lower wage-earner class......... 57-5 55-5 58.4 55.5 


ESECTCC Wats tes od olea oes 8.1 8.5 6.0 5.1 
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In another form the relative change in the capital and labor groups 
is as follows: ** 


1870 1900 1910 
Capitale cane avsterstare ei sisls'e's s’n stalelertets Sein creipiereioiy sl srs Tjek 10.8 13.8 
DUADOL creyereis vols ereintsrs siete siaie sitia sare alera are ereies sieht ef erehe 26.6 B5n3 38.2 
tai G2 Beiter caus, ov he e's 9 er 5/e ors ary avee.eretis oxeraiovelleliare siciets 58.2 45-4 41.9 
Unclassified 10 sia steys.+.craisvereveye ccs: «svaeorre sotto e fin feceve OMe 8.1 8.5 6.0 


* Those who are not directly involved in the industrial conflict. 


These figures do not corroborate at all Marx’s expectation. 
They show that the total independent and middle occupational 
strata do not decrease but only fluctuate within relatively narrow 
limits. They show also that the occupational class of capitalists 
has been even more rapidly increasing than that of industrial 
labor. Similar is the picture given by other countries. Here 
are some data: . 


SWITZERLAND * 


Per Cent of the Specified Occupational 
Classes per 1,000 Gainfully Engaged 


Occupational Strata Population im: 


1900 1910 1920 
Independent ervatiecstasacideveacusremmras 289.4 272.1 247.3 
icherremployees ancien decane 91.3 120.7 148.8 
Wace Carners.n nc chines soeeame atone 583.4 572.8 562.2 
ADDPrenitiGest wa yermecleex tetanus orem 35.9 34.4 41.7 
Eotalise terete aewsrecvevslete leer are I ,000.0 I ,000.0 1,000.0 — 


The independent class somewhat decreased, but the middle occu- 
pational class has increased very markedly, partly at the cost of the 
independent, partly at that of the wage-earner stratum. As a 
result the class of wage earners and apprentices has decreased 
rather than increased. | 
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GERMANY % 
Occupational Strata 1882 1895 1907 
lependent and entreprenetirs.......-..++<ee+s 32.0 29.0 2300 
PETACIUDIOY GES sp lgetasatle siecle teleletes «Se neta eee 1.9 Bo8) 6.1 
SRERCATTICTS Sa hay Nevshstatelienels! s/oiajons! |ernisl <teliste cl ster svenaets 66.1 67.7 70.8 
Beret OMe R eS eraie osc cteucress, sys si iaporets alive shsiave gels aus (ots 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


The proportion of the independent class from 1882 to 1907 
s decreased partly in favor of the stratum of wage earners, but 
ncipally in favor of the higher employees. This middle stratum, 
itrary to the prediction of Marx, has been most intensively 
reasing instead of decreasing. And the tempo of its increase 
s been far greater than that of the wage earners. 


FRANCE * 
1886 I90I 
MENCENI Ue ete RIN Sreiais coattails cana e as pis stele mene ae 51.3 50.0 
Proycesiand, Wage CAIMELS xjai.)-:- e/a 4 0/2 + ojapaiara orainysr s afehaye cars 48.7 50.0 


Here the change was very slight, and there is reason to think 
it it was principally in favor of the high employees rather than 
ithe wage earners. The studies of F. Chessa and R. Michels, 
.cerning the middle class, showed that this class made up partly 
‘small independent entrepreneurs but especially of the high 
ployees, has shown instead of a decrease, an increase. ‘“Mid- 
‘strata, according to the specific conditions, may sometimes de- 
ase, sometimes increase; but one thing is certain, they can- 
_be absorbed completely by other classes’; such are the con- 
sions of both of the investigators.** These data are enough 
‘how the fallacy of Marx’s theory. The middle strata have been 
wing so rapidly that Max Weber has ventured to prophesy 
t “the future will belong to the bureaucrats,” 1.e., to the class 
che high employees. 

Dn the other hand, there is no serious reason to think that 
e is a perpetual trend toward a flattening of the occupational 
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profile. Neither the above data, nor the indicated enormous occu- 
pational gradation within most modern large corporations, nor 
anything else, show such a tendency. Within each occupation, 
according to its nature, there are some objective limits for altera- 
tion in the profile of stratification. These limits are between “too 
much” and “too little” control. When in an institution there is 
too large a stratum of the managers and controlling people, we 
have “too much control” which works to the disadvantage of the 
whole institution compared with another one free from this defect. 
As a result, such a badly “shaped” group is either eliminated in 
favor of the better one; or, progressing in its way, is doomed to 
disintegrate under the burden of its upper strata. The same may 
be said about ‘“‘too little’ control or too large a proportion in its 
lower strata and too small a proportion in the controlling layers.™ 
These “‘too much” and “too little” are limits different for different 
occupational institutions and for the same institution at different 
times. But one thing is certain: within present societies a dis- 
appearance of either the stratum of wage earners or that of the 
managers is highly improbable. Hence the oscillations in the 
profile of the occupational stratification. Sometimes one of the 
strata may relatively increase, sometimes one may decrease, but 
if the occupational institution normally functions, these oscilla: 
tions go on within limits. “Too much control” calls forth the 
trend toward its decrease; “‘too little control’ produces the oppo: 
site reaction. There are, however, those cases in which a grouf 
does not make the necessary changes in its profile in time anc 
continues to progress in its “onesidedness.” As a result, we 
have a catastrophe of this occupational institution or a catas: 
trophe of the whole economic life of a country, if the defect con- 
cerns the largest occupational groups of the country. Such < 
situation is often seen in the time of revolution. An exampk 
is given by the Russian Revolution. Here, at its beginning, almos 
the whole stratum of entrepreneurs and high employees was put! 
down. The profile of occupational stratification became almos 
flatin 1918. This “ill-proportioned profile” was one of the cause! 
which ruined the economic life of Russia in 1918 to 1919. Thet 
to check the calamity, in Moscow and in many cities, was intro 
duced the opposite extreme: a very large stratum of controlling 
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| managing agents of the government, so large that in many 
ustries in Moscow, according to the census of 1920, there were 
or two controlling agents for every workingman.*” Naturally, 
; only aggravated the situation more. Therefore, since 1922, 
en the period of the restoration of the economic life of Russia 
an, a systematic process of reduction of the enormous layer 
the controlling personnel and an approach toward a more nor- 
| “occupational profile” of stratification is seen. On a smaller 
le similar processes take place within many occupational insti- 
ons.*® One of the most important tasks of a good organiza- 
1 of any enterprise is to find out the best profile for the dis- 
ution of its employees among different strata. 
n addition to the foregoing data a few other quantitative data 
m the past are added. If they are valid they seem to show 
same trendless fluctuation in the field of the occupational pro- 
In Ancient Attica the class of slaves, as a general rule, may 
thought of as comprising the lowest occupational stratum, 
ile the class of full-privileged citizens, in the majority, belonged 
he administrative personnel or to the high occupational stratum. 
2 classes of other citizens and the Metoeken represented some- 
ig similar to the present middle and the lower-middle occupa- 
nal strata. According to Beloch, there was the following 
‘uation of these layers, and correspondingly, the following 
illation in the occupational profile of the population of Attica 
| Peloponnesus : °° 


Attica 
“EON Number of Number of Number | Number 
Burgers Burger. Bevélk. of of 
(Full Citizens) |(Free Population)}Metoeken| Slaves 
»tethe Persian wars} 25,000 to 30,000 ¢| 75,000 to 90,000} few few 
sre the Peloponne- 
i Wea nae 35,000 @ 135,000 @ 10,000 ¢ | 100,000 
he end of the Pelo- 
mnesian war..... 20,000 4 75,000 2 5,0002] 30,000 
Gi SCA Seen 20,000 70,000 @ 10,000 ¢ | 100,000 


* Approximately 
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Peloponnesus 
Periods 
whe : Helots Slaves 
Population 
Rifth Century, Bs. erate ee tovera eestor 530,000 175,000 | 150,000 
Second’ Century7B. Carns saa cteactreaee nar 700,000! [lee an tite 250,000 


The profile fluctuated considerably, but there was no definite 
trend in the fluctuation. The per cent of the slaves in the tota 
population of Attica (1) was very small at the earliest period 
(2) about 40 per cent before the Peloponnesian war; (3) about 
23 per cent at the end of these wars; (4) about 50 per cent in 327 
B.C. The data concerning the principal classes in Italy and Rome 
also show a similar trendless fluctuation.*® If the proportion o} 
the principal occupational strata of medieval guilds (maitres 
valets, and apprentices) is considered, some fragmentary date 
show also that their mutual proportion, for example in Paris 
fluctuated too. But up to the end of the guilds all strata existed 
With the disappearance of the guilds, after the French Revolu 
tion, other names for these strata were substituted for the old 
but the strata themselves, in modified forms, have continued t 
exist. As is seen from these figures their proportion has beet 
fluctuating but no definite trend has been shown in the oscilla 
tion of the profile of the occupational stratification. 

The. conclusion is that here also the trendless theory is, i 
seems, nearer to reality than many pessimistic and optimisti 
theories of “the regress and progress lawmakers.” 


Q. FLUCTUATION OF THE STRATA OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
AND THE MANUAL WORKERS 


As a general rule, the intellectual occupations, taken as a whole 
have always been regarded more highly than the manual occu 
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ions, taken as a whole. For this reason, fluctuation in the 
portion and in the relative value or rank of these two funda- 
ntal occupational classes may be regarded as the fluctuation of 
profile of the occupational stratification. Is the fluctuation in 
ir proportion and their value? I think such fluctuations exist, 
| they also do not show any trend. 
n some societies, like the United States, manual work is appre- 
ted somewhat more highly than in many European societies. 
e difference in appreciation is manifest in the fact that in 
lerica manual work is paid, not only absolutely but relatively, 
comparison with the remuneration of an intellectual work, 
newhat higher than in Europe; in the fact that the difference 
ween the two classes of occupations is not so much emphasized 
in Europe; in the fact that the shifting from one class of work 
another is somewhat more frequent than in Europe. This 
ws the fluctuation in the ranks of these two classes in space, 
m society to society. Their ranks fluctuate also within the 
1e society at different periods. An example of this kind of 
ituation may be seen in several societies. In India, though the 
der of ranks of the principal castes is fixed, nevertheless 
hin the secondary caste subdivisions a fluctuation of their rela- 
ranks has been going on.*! At the earlier stages of Greek 
jory manual labor was not at all regarded as something degrad- 
1or indecent. 


t the beginning, nobody held in contempt manual labor, and even 
‘king’s sons could be seen busy with the work of an artisan. Later 
ifirst of all aristocracy, further, bourgeoisie, finally, all free citi- 


, More and more gave up manual work.*? 

| 

egan to be considered contemptuously as something degrading. 
er on, in Athens, approximately in the time of Pisistratus, 
( contempt seems to have decreased and the contrast between 


lectual and manual work became somewhat less conspicuous 
nn. But, at the later stages, owing to many causes, the contrast 
eased again and led to a strong contempt of manual work by 
‘ree citizens. Similar fluctuation may be seen in the history 
Rome and in the history of medieval and modern Europe. 


| of the waves of this kind we have experienced during the 
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last few years throughout Russia, Europe, and America. Thes 
years have been the years of an increase in the appreciation 0 
manual labor—the trend which has manifested itself in an increas 
of its social influence, political power, relative remuneration, an 
higher estimation. In Russia in the period of 1918 to 1921, it le 
to the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” Since 1922 this tren 
seems to have been slowly superseded by the opposite one. Thes 
examples show that the relative estimation of both the classe 
of occupation fluctuates. 

The same may be said of the proportion of people in thes 
occupations in the total occupational population of a country 
The following data give a corroboration and an illustration o 
the statement : 


Per Cent of Those | Per Cent of Those 
Who Are Engaged | Who Are Engaged | Unclassifie 
Conntry and Period in Intellectual in Manual or Inter- 
Occupation in the | Occupation in the mediary 
Total Population | Total Population | Occupatior 
Gainfully Engaged | Gainfully Engaged 
United States of Amer- 
ica 348 
TSZOMN Ree sicko me 7.9% 81.5% 10.6¢ 
TQ2O0 Batra a haces ere 14.24 71.0% 14.7¢ 
Switzerland :4 
TOCO Sa eee eee 6.7° 78.34 15.0* 
1920.84 cee eos 8.3¢ GRisayel 20.5%” 


Classes: ‘‘ Proprietors, officials, and professionals.” 

> Classes: farm laborers, farmers, servants, and industrial wage earners. 
© Unclassified; lower salaried. 

¢ Classes: professions, officials, and rentiers. 


J Classes: engaged in agriculture, industrial wage earners, engaged in minit 
and forestry. 


™ Unclassified, commerce, transport. 


The data approximately show that during the last few decades i 
both countries and practically in the greater part of European st 
cieties a process of increase in intellectual occupations at the co 
of manual ones has been going on—similar tendency of a reli 
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“swelling” of intellectual professions has taken place in al- 
st all European countries. In the period from 1895 to 1907, 
from 1900 to 1910, or from IgoI to IgII, according to the 
ntry, the groups of professions and officials have increased : 
sermany from 3.6 to 3.9 per cent of all gainfully engaged in 
occupation; the corresponding figures are: for Austria, 2.9 
3.5; for Italy, 4.0 and 4.2; for France, 5.0 and 5.9; for 
herlands, 5.4 and 7.2; for Denmark, 3.8 and 4.4; for Sweden, 
and 3.5; only in England and Finland we do not see this 
ease.*® Similar fluctuation may be observed within any more 
uiled and specific occupational group. 
\s to a perpetual trend in this field it seems that no trend exists. 
the first place, the above increase in the proportion of the 
Ilectual occupations during the last few years has not taken 
-e in England and Finland. In the second place, there are 
le symptoms which show that during the last two or three 
rs this trend either has been stopped or, in some countries, 
Russia, superseded by the opposite one. In the third place, 
‘very fact of a decreasing remuneration of many kinds of 
fessional work—the fact which seems to be true of several 
atries recently and an increasing difficulty to find a corre- 
ading position in the professions—these facts show that the 
it of saturation is almost reached in this direction and, whether 
ited or not, the law of supply and demand will of necessity 
{forth the opposite trend. In the fourth place, it is evident 
the development of industry and technics does not lead to 
ilimination of manual work. It only diminishes the necessity 
hysical strain and reduces the physical suffering of a manual 
«er. But it does not and cannot eliminate manual labor com- 
‘ly. Hundreds of thousands of wage earners in the largest 
Ithe most technically perfect factories continue to do nothing 
a monotonous, and automatic, manual work. The above 
‘es concerning the proportion of the classes of entrepreneurs, 
¢ employees and laborers do not show any sign of a decrease 
ie class of the laborers. On the other hand, as already indi- 
|, are the reasons and the facts which show that an elimina- 
of the class of intellectual workers cannot be expected. Thus, 
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the conclusion which results from the above is that in this fiel 
occur trendless oscillations and nothing more. | 

The preceding discussion of the fluctuation of the economic 
political and occupational stratification has not shown the existence 
of any perpetual trend in all these fields.*° Now it is time to finis: 
the analysis of the changes in the height and profile of socia 
stratification. The exterior architecture of social buildings i 
now somewhat known. The student should now enter the build 
ings and try to study their inner construction: the character an 
the disposition of the floors, the elevators and staircases leadin 
from one story to another; the ladders and accommodations fo 
climbing up and going down from story to story. In brief, stud 
the inner structure of these many-storied social buildings. Thi 
done, turn to the study of the dwellers in the different socia 
strata. 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY, ITS FORMS AND FLUCTUATION 
I. CONCEPTION OF SOCIAL MOBILITY AND ITS FORMS 


By SOCIAL mobility is understood any transition of an indi- 
lual or social object or value—anything that has been created 
modified by human activity—from one social position to an- 
er. There are two principal types of social mobility, horizontal 
1 vertical. ‘By horizontal social mobility or shifting, is meant 
transition of an individual or social object from one social 
up to another situated on the same level. Transitions of indi- 
uals, as from the Baptist to the Methodist religious group, 
mm one citizenship to another, from one family (as a husband 
wife) to another by divorce and remarriage, from one factory 
another in the same occupational status, are all instances of 
ial mobility. So too are transitions of social objects, the 
ao, automobile, fashion, Communism, Darwin’s theory, within 
same social stratum, as from Iowa to California, or from any 
| place to another. In all these cases, “shifting” may take place 
aout any noticeable change of the social position of an indi- 
aial or social object in the vertical direction. By vertical 
al mobility is meant the relations involved in a transition of 
individual (or a social object) from one social stratum to 
her. According to the direction of the transition there are 
| types of vertical social mobility: ascending and descending, 
ocial climbing and social sinking. According to the nature of 
istratification, there are ascending and descending currents of 
1omic, political, and occupational mobility, not to mention 
*r less important types. The ascending currents exist in two 
‘cipal forms: as an infiltration of the individuals of a lower 
um into an existing higher one; and as a creation of a new 
133 
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group by such individuals, and the insertion of such a group inte 
a higher stratum instead of, or side by side with, the existing 
groups of this stratum. Correspondingly, the descending cur- 
rent has also two principal forms: the first consists in a dropping 
of individuals from a higher social position into an existing lowe! 
one, without a degradation or disintegration of the higher groug 
to which they belonged; the second is manifested in a degrada. 
tion of a social group as a whole, in an abasement of its rank 
among other groups, or in its disintegration as a social unit. 
The first case of “‘sinking’’ reminds one of an individual falling 
from a ship; the second of the sinking of the ship itself with 
all on board, or of the ship as a wreck breaking itself to pieces 

The cases of individual infiltration into an existing highet 
stratum or of individuals dropping from a higher social layet 
into a lower one are relatively common and comprehensible. They 
need no explanation. The second form of social ascending anc 
descending, the rise and fall of groups, must be considered more 
carefully. 

The following historical examples may serve to illustrate. Th 
historians of India’s caste-society tell us that the caste of the 
Brahmins did not always hold the position of indisputable su 
periority which it has held during the last two thousand years 
In the remote past, the caste of the warriors and rulers, or th 
caste of the Kshatriyas, seems to have been not inferior to th 
caste of the Brahmins; and it appears that only after a long 
struggle did the latter become the highest caste.’ If this hy 
pothesis be true, then this elevation of the rank of the Brahmi 
caste as a whole through the ranks of other castes is an exampl 
of the second type of social ascent. The group as a whole bein; 
elevated, all its members, in corpore, through this very fact, ar 
elevated also. Before the recognition of the Christian religiot 
by Constantine the Great, the position of a Christian Bishop, ©: 
the Christian clergy, was not a high one among other social rank 
of Roman society. In the next few centuries the Christiat 
Church, as a whole, experienced an enormous elevation of socia 
position and rank. Through this wholesale elevation of th 
Christian Church, the members of the clergy, and especially th 
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*h Church dignitaries, were elevated to the highest ranks of 
dieval society. And, contrariwise, a decrease in the authority 
the Christian Church during the last two centuries has led to 
relative abasement of the social ranks of the high Church 
mitaries within the ranks of the present society. The position 
the Pope or a cardinal is still high, but undoubtedly it is lower 
in it was in the Middle Ages.* The group of the legists in 
ance is another example. In the twelfth century, this group 
peared in France, as a group, and began to grow rapidly in 
nificance and rank. Very soon, in the form of the judicial 
stocracy, it inserted itself into the place of the previously exist- 
r nobility. In this way, its members were raised to a much 
rher social position. During the seventeenth, and especially 
eighteenth centuries, the group, as a whole, began to “sink,’’ 
1 finally disappeared in the conflagration of the Revolution. A 
ular process took place in the elevation of the Communal 
urgeoisie in the Middle Ages, in the privileged Six Corps or 
‘ Guilda Mercatoria, and in the aristocracy of many royal 
irts. To have a high position at the court of the Romanoffs, 
psburgs, or Hohenzollerns before the revolutions meant to 
ve one of the highest social ranks in the corresponding coun- 
ss. The “sinking” of the dynasties led to a “social sinking” 
all ranks connected with them. The group of the Communists 
‘Russia, before the Revolution, did not have any high rank 
dally recognized. During the Revolution the group climbed 
‘enormous social distance and occupied the highest strata in 
ssian society. As a result, all its members have been elevated 
masse to the place occupied by the Czarist aristocracy. Similar 
2s are given in a purely economic stratification. Before the 
|” and “automobile” era, to be a prominent manufacturer in 
; field did not mean to be a captain of industry and finance. 
ereat expansion of these industries has transformed them into 
ae of the most important kinds of industry. Correspondingly, 
oe a leading manufacturer in these fields now means to be 
-of the most important leaders of industry and finance. These 
rmples illustrate the second collective form of ascending and 
sending currents of social mobility. 
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The situation is summed up in the following scheme : 4 


Ne 
(a) of indi- Territorial, religious, political party, family, 
viduals Horizontal} occupational, and other horizontal shift. 

ings without any noticeable change in ver- 
tical position 
SOCIAL 


MOBILITY 
Individual 
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Individual 
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2. INTENSIVENESS OR VELOCITY AND GENERALITY OF VERTICAI 
SOCIAL MOBILITY 7 


From the quantitative point of view, a further distinction musi 
be made between the intensiveness and the generality of the verti 
cal mobility. By its intensiveness is meant the vertical socia 
distance, or the number of strata—economic or occupational ot 
political—crossed by an individual in his upward or downwar¢ 
movement in a definite period of time. If, for instance, on 
individual in one year climbed from the position of a man with 
a yearly income of $500 to a position with an income of $50,000 
while another man in the same period succeeded in increasing hi 
income only from $500 to $1,000, in the first case the intensive 
ness of the economic climbing would be fifty times greater that 
in the second case. For a corresponding change, the intensivenes: 
of the vertical mobility may be measured in the same way in tht 
field of the political and occupational stratifications. By th 
generality of the vertical mobility, is meant the number of indt 


j 
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duals who have changed their social position in the vertical 
rection in a definite period of time. The absolute number of 
ch individuals gives the absolute generality of the vertical 
ability in a given population; the proportion of such individuals 
the total number of a given population gives the relative gen- 
ality of the vertical mobility. 

Finally, combining the data of intensiveness and relative gen- 
ality of the vertical mobility in a definite field (e.g., in the 
onomic), the aggregate index of the vertical economic mobility 
@ given society may be obtained. In this way a comparison 
one society with another, or of the same society at different 
riods may be made, to find in which of them, or at what period, 
e aggregate mobility is greater. The same may be said about the 
gregate index of the political and occupational vertical mobility. 


3. IMMOBILE AND MOBILE TYPES OF STRATIFIED SOCIETIES 


On the basis of the above, it is easy to see that a social strati- 
ation of the same height and profile may have a different 
ner structure caused by the difference in the intensiveness and 
nerality of the (horizontal and) vertical social mobility. Theo- 
‘ically, there may be a stratified society in which the vertical 
cial mobility is nil. This means that within it there is no 
sending or descending, no circulation of its members; that every 
lividual is forever attached to the social stratum in which he 
1s born; that the membranes or hymens which separate one 
atum from another are absolutely impenetrable, and do not 
ve any “holes” through which, nor any stairs and elevators 
th which, the dwellers of the different strata may pass from 
e floor to another. Such a type of stratification may be styled 
absolutely closed, rigid, impenetrable, or immobile. The oppo- 
2 theoretical type of the inner structure of the stratification 
the same height and profile is that in which the vertical 
»bility is very intensive and general; here the membranes be- 
een the strata are very thin and have the largest holes to 
ss from one floor to another. Therefore, though the social 
ilding is as stratified as the immobile one, nevertheless, the 
‘ellers of its different strata are continually changing; they 
‘not stay a very long time in the same “social story,” and with 
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the help of the largest staircases and elevators are en masse 
moving “up and down.” Such a type of social stratification maj 
be styled open, plastic, penetrable, or mobile. Between these twe 
extreme types there may be many middle or intermediary type: 
of stratification. 

Having indicated these types and the types of the vertica 
mobility, turn now to an analysis of the different kinds of socie. 
ties and the same society at different times, from the standpoint 
of the vertical mobility and penetrability of their strata. 


4. DEMOCRACY AND VERTICAL SOCIAL MOBILITY 


One of the most conspicuous characteristics of the so-callec 
“democratic societies” is a more intensive vertical mobility com 
pared with that of the non-democratic groups. In democrat 
societies the social position of an individual, at least theoretically 
is not determined by his birth; all positions are open to everybody 
who can get them; there are no judicial or religious obstacles t 
climbing or going down. All this facilitates a “greater vertica 
mobility” (capillarity, according to the expression of Dumont) 
in such societies. This greater mobility is probably one of th 
causes of the belief that the social building of democratic socie 
ties is not stratified, or is less stratified, than that of autocrati 
societies. We have seen that this opinion is not warranted by 
the facts. Such a belief is a kind of mental aberration, due t 
many causes, and among them to the fact that the strata in demo 
cratic groups are more open, have more holes and ‘‘elevators”’ t 
go up and down. This produces the illusion that there are n 
strata, even though they exist. 

In pointing out this considerable mobility of the democrati 
societies, a reservation must be made at the same time, for no 
always, and not in all “democratic’’ societies, is the vertical mo 
bility greater than in the “autocratic” ones. In some of the non 
democratic groups mobility has been greater than in the de 
mocracies. This is not often seen because the “channels” an 
the methods of climbing and sinking in such societies are no 
“the elections,” as in democracies, but other and somewha 
different ones. While “elections” are conspicuous indications o 
mobility, its other outlets and channels are often overlooked 
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ence the impression of the stagnant and immobile character of 
“non-electoral” societies. That this impression is far from 
ing always true will be shown. 


5. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF VERTICAL MOBILITY 


1. First Proposition—There has scarcely been any society 
1ose strata were absolutely closed, or in which vertical mobility 
its three forms—economic, political and occupational—was 
t present. That the strata of primitive tribes have been pene- 
ible follows from the fact that within many of them there is 
hereditary high position; their leaders often have been elected, 
sir structures have been far from being quite rigid, and the per- 
nal qualities of an individual have played a decisive réle in 
cial ascent or descent. The nearest approach to an absolutely 
‘id society, without any vertical mobility, is the so-called caste- 
iety. Its most conspicuous type exists in India. Here, indeed, 
rtical social mobility is very weak. But even here it has not 
on absolutely absent. Historical records show that in the past, 
ien the caste-system had already been developed, it did happen 
it members of the highest Brahmin caste, or the king and his 
nily, were overthrown or cast out for crimes. “Through a want 
modesty many kings have perished, together with their belong- 
‘s; through modesty even hermits in the forest have gained 
igdoms. Through a want of humility Vena perished, like- 
se king Nahusha, Sudas, Sumukha and Nevi,” etc.? On the 
ier hand, the outcasts, after a suitable repentance, might be rein- 
ted, or individuals born in a lower social stratum might suc- 
din entering the Brahmin caste, the top of the social cone of 
lia. “By humility Prithu and Manu gained sovereignty, Ku- 
‘a the position of the Lord of wealth and the son of Gadhi, the 
ik of a Brahmana.’”’® Because of the mixed intercaste mar- 
ges, it was possible slowly to climb or sink from caste to caste 
several generations. Here are the juridical texts corroborating 
se statements. In Gautama we read: “From a marriage of 
ahmana and Kshatriya springs a Savarna, from a Brahmana 
1 Vaisya a Nishada, from a Brahmana and Sidra a Parasava.” 
this way intercaste subdivision was appearing. But “In the 
enth generation men obtain a change of caste either being 


\ 
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raised to a higher or being degraded to a lower one.”* “By the 
power of austerities and of the seed from which they sprang the 
mixed races obtain here among men more exalted or lower rank 
in successive birth.’’8 Articles concerning the degradation and 
casting-out for the transgression of the caste rule are scattered 
throughout all the Sacred Books of India.® The existence of 
the process of social climbing is certainly vouched for, too. At 
least, in the period of Early Buddhism, we find “many cases of 
Brahmans and Princes doing manual work and manual occupa- 
tions. Among the middle classes we find not a few instances 
revealing anything but castebound heredity and groove, to wit, 
parents discussing the best profession for their son—no refer- 
ence being made to the father’s trade.” “Social divisions and 
economic occupations were very far from being coinciding.” 
“Labor was largely hereditary, yet there was, withal, a mobility 
and initiative anything but rigid revealed in the exercise of it.” 
Moreover, at different periods, “‘slave-born kings are known in 
history but tabooed in Law.” “The spectacle of the low-born 
man in power was never a rarity in India.” The case of Chand- 
ragupta, a low-born son of Mura who became the founder of the 
great dynasty of the Maurya and the creator of the great and 
powerful Maurya Empire (321 to 297 B. C.) is only one con- 
spicuous example among many.?® 

For the last few decades we see a similar picture. The weak 
current of the vertical mobility has been active in different ways: 
“through enrolling in one of the more distinguished castes” by 
those who became wealthy and could obtain a sanction from the 
Brahmins; through creation of a new caste; through change of 
occupation; through intercaste marriages; through migration; 
and so on.”* Quite recently a considerable réle began to be played 
by education, and by political and religious factors.!* It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that, in spite of the fact that the caste-society of 
India is apparently the most conspicuous example of the most 
impenetrable and rigidly stratified body, nevertheless, even within 
it, the weak and slow currents of vertical mobility have been 
constantly present. If such is the case with the India caste- 
society, it is clear that in all other social bodies vertical mobility, 
to this or that degree, must obviously be present. This statement 
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warranted by the facts. The histories of Greece, Rome, 
zypt,'* China, Medieval Europe, and so on show the existence 
-a vertical mobility much more intensive than that of the Indian 
ste-society. The absolutely rigid society is a myth which has 
ver been realized in history. 
2. The Second Proposition—There has never existed a society 
which vertical social mobility has been absolutely free and the 
msition from one social. stratum to another has had no resist- 
ce. This proposition is a mere corollary to the premises estab- 
hed above, that every organized society is a stratified body. 
vertical mobility were absolutely free, in the resultant society 
ere would be no strata. It would remind us of a building 
ving no floors separating one story from another. But all 
cieties have been stratified. This means that within them there 
s been a kind of “sieve’’ which has sifted the individuals, 
owing some to go up, keeping others in the lower strata, and 
ntrariwise. 
Only in periods of anarchy and great disorder, when the entire 
cial structure is broken and where the social strata are con- 
lerably demolished, do we have anything reminding us of a 
aotic and disorganized vertical mobility en masse.* But even 
such periods, there are some hindrances to unlimited social 
bility, partly in the form of the remnants of the “sieve” of the 
| régime, partly in the form of a rapidly growing ‘‘new sieve.”’ 
ter a short period, if such an anarchic society does not perish 
anarchy, a modified “‘sieve” rapidly takes the place of the old 
2 and, incidentally, becomes as tight as its predecessor. What 
to be understood by the “sieve” will be explained further on. 
‘re it is enough to say that it exists and functions in this or 
t form in any society. The proposition is so evident and in 
future we shall indicate so many facts which warrant it, that 
‘re is no need to dwell on it longer here. 
3. The Third Proposition—The intensiveness, as well as the 
serality of the vertical social mobility, varies from society to 
iety (fluctuation of mobility in space). This statement is 
ite evident also. It is enough to compare the Indian caste- 
‘iety with the American society to see that. If the highest 
-ks in the political, or economic, or occupational cone of both 
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societies are taken, it is seen that in India almost all these ranks 
are determined by birth, and there are very few “upstarts”’ who 
climbed to these positions from the lowest strata. Meanwhile, 
in the United States, among its captains of industry and finance, 
38.8 per cent in the past and 19.6 per cent in the present genera- 
tion started poor; 31.5 per cent among the deceased and 27.7 
per cent among the living multimillionaires started their careers 
neither rich nor poor;!® among the twenty-nine presidents of 
the United States 14, or 48.3 per cent, came from poor and 
humble families.1° The differences in the generality of the ver- 
tical mobility of both countries are similar. In India a great 
majority of the occupational population inherit and keep through- 
out their lives the occupational status of their fathers; in the 
United States the majority of the population change their occu- 
pations at least once in a lifetime. The study of occupational 
shifting by Dr. Dublin has shown that among the policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 58.5 per cent have 
changed their occupation between the moment of issuance of the 
policy and death.‘7 My own study of the transmission of occu- 
pation from father to son among different groups of the Ameri- 
can population has shown that among the present generation the 
shifting from occupation to occupation is high. The same may 
be said about the generality of the vertical economic mobility. 

Furthermore, the differences in the intensity and generality 
of the vertical political mobility in different societies may be 
seen from the following figures which show what per cent among 
the monarchs and executives of the different countries were 
“newcomers” who climbed to this highest position from the 
lower social strata. (See following table. ) : 

These figures may be taken as an approximate indication of 
the intensiveness and generality of the vertical political mobility 
from the bottom of the political structure to its top. The great 
variation of the figures is an indication of the great fluctuation 
of the political mobility from country to country. ' 

4. The Fourth Proposition—The intensiveness and the get 
erality of the vertical mobility—the economic, the political and 
the occupational—fluctuate in the same society at different times. 
In the course of the history of a whole country, as well as of " 
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Per Cent of ‘‘Upstarts”’ 
Country Among the Monarchs 
and Presidents 
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‘ial group, there are periods when the vertical mobility increases 
ym the quantitative as well as from the qualitative viewpoint, 
d there are the periods when it decreases. 

Though accurate statistical material to prove this proposition 
very scarce and fragmentary, nevertheless, it seems to me 
it these data, together with different forms of historical testi- 
my, are enough to make the proposition safe. 

A. The first series of corroborations is given by the great 
ial upheavals and revolutions which have occurred at least 
e in the history of every society. It is certain that in the 
iods of such upheavals vertical social mobility in its intensive- 
s and generality is far greater than in periods of order and 
ce. Since, in the history of all countries, periods of upheaval 
re taken place, this means that the intensiveness and generality 
the vertical mobility in every country has oscillated also.’® 
re are a few examples: 

none or two years of the Russian Revolution, almost all people 
the richest strata were ruined; almost the whole political 
stocracy was deposed and degraded; the greater part of the 
sters, entrepreneurs, and the highest occupational ranks were 
down. On the other hand, within five or six years, a great 
ay people who before the revolution were “nothing,” became 
erything” and climbed to the top of the political, economic 
occupational aristocracy. The revolution reminds one of 
reat earthquake which throws topsy-turvy all layers in the 
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area of the geological cataclysm. Never in normal periods has 
Russian society known such a great vertical mobility. 

The picture given by the French Revolution, or by the English 
Revolution of the seventeenth century, or by the great medieval 
mutations, or by the social revolutions of Ancient Greece, Rome, 
Egypt, or any other country, is similar to that of the Russian 
Revolution.”® 

What has been said of the revolutions may be said also of 
upheavals in the form of foreign invasion, great wars, and con- 
quests. 


The Norman Conquest appears to have almost completely sup- 
planted the aristocracy of the Anglo-Saxon race, and to have put 
the adventurers who accompanied William into the place of those 
nobles who had ruled the peasantry . . . Anglo-Saxon lords were de- 
graded ... The dignitaries of the old monarchy were constrained 
torretire.? . 


This is quoted to show that almost any military upheaval 
practically calls forth—directly or indirectly—similar results. 
The conquest by the Aryans of the native population of Ancient 
India; by the Dorians, of the earlier population of Greece; by 
the Spartans, of Messenia; by the Romans of their “predia’; 
by the Spaniards of the native population of America and so 
on, have involved similar great depressions of the previous highest 
strata and the creation of a new nobility out of the people who had 
often been before very low. Even when a war is concluded 
without conquest or subjugation, it nevertheless calls forth similar 
results because of a great loss of the higher strata—especially 
political and military aristocracy—and because of the financial 
bankruptcy of some of the rich people and the enrichment of 
skilful swindlers from the new people. The “vacuum” in the 
nobility caused by the losses has to be filled, and this leads to a 
more intensive promotion of the new people to the higher posi- 
tions. | 

For the same reason in such periods there is a greater occupa- 
tional shifting, and, hence, a greater occupational mobility, than 
in a more normal time. The above considerations show the 
existence of a rhythm of static and dynamic periods in the verti: 
cal mobility within the same society at different periods. 
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B. The second corroboration of the proposition is given by 
- factual history of many nations. 
India.—The historians of India indicate that the rigid caste- 
tem was not known in India at the earlier stages of its history. 
e Rigveda says nothing of caste. This period appears as a 
iod of great migrations and invasions and struggle and mo- 
ity.2* Later on, the caste-system grew and reached its climax. 
rrespondingly, vertical social mobility became almost nil. 
‘th, almost exclusively, began to determine the social position 
an individual and this position grew to be “eternal” for all 
1erations born from the same family. At that period, “there 
no instance recorded in the Vedic texts of a Vaisya rising to 
rank of priest or a prince.” ** Still later, about the time of 
- appearance of Buddhism (fifth and sixth centuries B. C.) 
weakening of the caste-system and an increase of mobility 
ms to have occurred. Buddhism itself was an expression of 
reaction against the rigid caste-régime and an attempt to 
ak it.22 After approximately the third century B. C. a new 
ve of social immobility, an increase of the caste-isolation and 
triumph of the Brahmins, superseded the preceding period 
social mobility.”4 
water on such waves occurred, it seems, several times,?> and 
‘his way the alternation of periods of a comparative mobility 
th those of a comparative stability or decrease of the circu- 
on from stratum to stratum has been going on up to this 
2, when India seems to have entered again a period of an 
sease of vertical social mobility and of a slackening of the 
ldity of its caste-system.”® It is certain that the real process 
these fluctuations has been much more complex than its above 
lines; and yet, there seems to be no doubt that such waves 
2 really been present. 
‘hina.—That in the long history of China similar waves have 
ted is indicated, in the first place, by several alternations of 
ods of a social order with great upheavals in the form of 
r social revolutions and foreign invasions. They have re- 
ed many times. The greater part of them have manifested 
aselves usually at the end of the existing dynasty and the 
blishment of a new one.*” The existence of such fluctuations 
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is witnessed and generalized in the “law of the three stages” 
ascribed to Confucius and given in the Chinese canonical books. 
These stages are: “The Disorderly Stage, the Small Tran- 
quillity, and The Great Similarity or Equilibrium.” They are 
repeated, according to the text.** The characteristic of the stages 
suggests that the mobility has been different in each stage; there- 
fore, their repetition has meant also a repetition of the static 
and dynamic cycles of vertical social mobility. In the third place, 
the existence of these fluctuations is witnessed indirectly, at least, 
in regard to political mobility by many pages of the Chinese 
Sacred Books. They say that during the reign of the good em- 
perors, social positions, especially the highest (even the position 
of the emperor) were given to the men who deserved them 
through their personal talent and virtue. In such periods, “every 
three years there was an examination of merits, and after three 
examinations the undeserving were degraded, and the deserving 
advanced. By this arrangement the duties of all the departments 
were fully discharged.” *® Correspondingly, the Book of His- 
torical Events (The Shii-King) records many cases where the 
highest officials, even the emperors, were taken from the lowest 
social strata: ‘Shun rose to Empire from among the channeled 
fields; Foo Yueh was called to office from the midst of his build- 
ing-frames; Kaou Kih from his fish and salt; E. Yin was a 
farmer”; Ti Yao “set forth his successor from among the poor 
and mean’’; and so on.*? These records say that in “normal 
and prosperous’ periods in Chinese society the circulation was 
intensive. (By the way, the records show that climbing froma 
farmer to a king or a president is as old as human history.) In 
the periods of decay, however, the mobility seems to have been 
less. This is seen from regular reproach of the overthrown 
emperors that in the periods of decay “superior men are kept 
(by the Emperor) in obscurity, and mean men fill all his offices”; 
such is also the accusation of a great lord Miao by the king Yoi. 
“He has put men into offices on the hereditary principle”; such is 
also the crime of the last Shang in the words of Wu, the foundet 
of the Chou dynasty.** At the present moment China seems tc 
have entered again a period of increased mobility. Howevel 
uncertain and indefinite are these indications, none the less, the} 
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tness the existence of cycles of comparative mobility and im- 
ybility.*? 
Greece.—Something similar may be traced also in the history 
the Ancient Greek states. Here we must distinguish the tran- 
ion from the strata of non-full citizens to that of the full 
izens, on the one hand; on the other, from the lowest ranks 
the full citizens to the highest positions. In both fields we see 
uctuation of the mobility. As to infiltration from the non- 
izen rank to that of the citizen in Sparta, since the time of 
> enslaving of the Helots, there seems to have been no chance 
r a Helot to become a free citizen. If such cases happened, 
*y were very few. Later on, after 421 B. C. and especially 
‘er the Peloponnesian War, we see that the Helots began to be 
erated en masse, and to become the Neodamoddeis, the free 
n.*° Such rising to a higher position en masse is certainly 
»0f of increased vertical mobility. On the other hand, if in 
» days of the war against Xerxes the Spartiate were equal to 
e another, then, after the end of the Peloponnesian War, some 
them climbed up and became the Homoioi, the Peers, while the 
jority sank lower and became the Hypomeiones, the Inferiors.** 
periods of social revolutions led by Agis IV (242 B. C.) and 
somenes III (227 B. C.) caused great havoc in the circulation 
full citizens and were periods of marked mobility. From these 
‘ts, it seems to be possible to conclude that in the history of 
arta there was a rhythm of relatively mobile and immobile 
‘iods. 
That similar cycles took place in the history of Athens is cor- 
vorated by the establishment of the eleven different constitu- 
as of Athens within two hundred years. The new constitu- 
as, especially such as those of Solon, Pisistratus, Cleisthenes, of 
Four Hundred, of the Thirty and the Ten Tyrants, signified 
only a simple change in the form of the government, but a 
v and fundamental redistribution of citizens within the social 
ec of Athenian society. For instance, as a result of an intro- 
‘tion of the Solon constitution, a great many people were 
rated from slavery, and climbed up, while many previous 
sters lost their power and went down. The substitution of 
stocracy of birth by the aristocracy of wealth had the same 
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result. The effects of some of the other constitutions indicated 
by Aristotle were similar. Among them, the tyranny of the 
Thirty and the Ten Tyrants was nothing but a great social earth- 
quake. Therefore, the periods of abolition of an old constitu. 
tion and introduction of a new one—the periods which in some 
cases were followed by a civil war and a great upheaval—may 
probably be regarded as the periods of especially intensive vertical 
mobility within Athenian society. The Politics and On the Athe- 
nian Constitution of Aristotle, at any rate, conspicuously stress 
such a conclusion.*® 

Ancient Rome.—For the non-citizens, the infiltration into the 
stratum of the Roman citizens was very difficult at the earlier 
stages. It became easier and more intensive after the end of the 
Republic (lex Julia, 90 B. C. and lex Plautia Papiria, 39 B. C.). 
With a decrease of obstacles, however, the privileges of the Ro- 
man citizenship decreased also. In 212 A.D. (lex Caracalla), 
all the population of the Roman Empire, except the latini Juniani, 
became Roman citizens. But at that time citizenship practically 
lost all specific privileges. Such is the curve of circulation from 
the strata of the non-citizens to that of the civus Romanus. . 

The circulation from the lower strata of citizens or the non- 
full citizens shows conspicuous fluctuation in generality and in- 
tensiveness. The centuries before the fifth and sixth centuries 
B. C. seem to have been the period of a weak mobility from the 
layer of the plebeians to that of the patricians. The period after 
449 B. C. (leges Valeriae and Horatiae) to the middle of the 
fourth century B. C. (leges Liciniae Sextiae, 367 B. C.) could be 
regarded as the period of an intensive circulation because during 
this period the plebeians obtained almost a complete equality with 
the patricians, and in this way passed from a lower to a highet 
stratum. These differences being obliterated, new ones took 
their place. In spite of their complex character and many um 
known details, it is possible to say, with a reasonable degree of 
certainty, that the period from the last century of the Republic 
to that of the third century A. D. was in general a period 0! 
intensive mobility. The vertical currents were going on from 
the very bottom of Roman society (the slaves) to its apex (the 
highest positions, including that of the emperor). Through the 
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enues of money making, plunder, violence, fraud, swindling, 
e affairs, and in a less degree through military courage and 
‘ial service, men with short or with no ancestry rose to great 
ices, commands, and finally to the purple.87 As a contrast to 
s period, the time from the third century A. D. to the end of the 
estern Roman Empire was marked by a great decrease of the 
bility. Inheritance of social position and attachment “forever” 
the position of the parents grew to be the rule. Society drifted 
vard a rigid caste-system. 


Every avenue of escape from an inherited position was closed. A 
n was bound to his calling not only by his father’s but by his 
ther’s condition.%8 


hatever may have been the details of this fluctuation of the 
bility throughout Roman history, the existence of cycles of 
ative immobility and mobility is beyond doubt. 

The Middle Ages and the Modern Period.—The fluctuation 
the mobility in the Middle Ages may be shown by the history 
the highest strata of the privileged social classes. For the 
fe of brevity, France only is taken. What is said about it, 
ih the corresponding modification, may be said of other Euro- 
m countries. 

"he Political Mobility—The beginning of the Middle Ages 
Europe may be generally regarded as a period of the most 
isive vertical mobility. Among the Teutons, Franks, and 
tic peoples at that moment the stratum of the chiefs and lead- 
swas still open to almost anybody who displayed the necessary 
int and ability. Systematic invasion by the Goths, Huns, 
bards, Vandals, and so on, disintegrated social stratification ; 
- it in a disorderly state; ruined one aristocracy after another ; 
raised new and newer upstarts and adventurers. In this way 
old Roman aristocracy and senatorial families were ruined 
' disappeared. The bold new adventurers became, and con- 
ed to be, the founders of the new dynasties and the new 
ility. In this way appeared and grew the Merovingians and, 
, the Carolingians, with their nobilities. From what social 
‘a were recruited the nobility of that period, the noblesse 
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du palais which superseded the senatorial nobility of Rome? 
The answer is as follows: 


In the sixth century it was possible to see yet the few senatorial 
families noble by the virtue of their ancestors and rich through their 
inherited wealth. But in the seventh century this nobility disap- 
peared completely and was replaced by the new nobility of 
the king’s officials or noblesse du palais. ... The law of the 
Franks gave a value not so much to the ancient noble families as 
much as to those who were in the king’s service. Not a long list of 
prominent ancestors, but the governmental service, was what en- 
nobled men. In the practice of the Merovingian society even the 
highest ranks of the government nobility were so open as to permit 
a slave rather easily to climb to the highest position. The genealogy 
of the nobility of that time can indicate only the father of a noha 
no further.®® 


Correspondingly we have here many counts and nobles, such 
as Ebrion, maitre des Palais, Leudastes, and others, who came of 
slaves, of brigands, and of able people of a humble origin. 
The situation continued to be similar under the Carolingians. 
Here also a considerable number of the dukes and counts and 
the high nobility came of slaves or the lower classes generally 
(Rahon, Count of Orléans, Bertmund, Sturminius, etc.) .*° | 

Generally, until the thirteenth century, there were no juridica | 
obstacles for social climbing. The last of the villains, if he was 
a brave and capable man, might become a noble—a chevalier; 
a man who could buy a fief might become a noble also. And 
no sanction of the king was necessary for the validity of this 
ennoblement. After the thirteenth century there appeared the 
first definite symptoms of a social seclusion of the nobility and 
one avenue after another began to be closed (the ordinances of 
Philip III, 1275, and others).** Mobility did not disappear 
completely, but it became somewhat diminished throughout the 
thirteenth and the first half of the fourteenth centuries. iH 

Owing to the Hundred Years’ War, to the Peasant and Paris 
revolutions, to the struggle of the Cabochiens and Armagniacs, 
and anarchy, vertical mobility, from the second half of ihe 
fourteenth century in the form of an infiltration of newcomers 
into the high strata of nobility, and in the form of the disappear 
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ce and sinking of many previous nobles, seemed to become 
newhat more intensive again. Side by side with the previous 
annels for social climbing, some new ones also appeared: 
rough the profession of the royal legists; through the munici- 
lities and the city communes; and through the guilds and 
mney making. With fluctuations the process went on up to 
> beginning of the eighteenth century (from 1715 to 1789) 
1en the mobility was strongly checked again. The great 
ench Revolution and the period of the Napoleonic Empire, 
en those “who had been nothing became everything,” and 
ntrariwise, were again the periods of most intensive vertical 
cial mobility. Such, in brief, were the principal cycles of 
rtical social mobility in this field. 

A consideration of other countries in regard to vertical mo- 
ity within political stratification brings out some periods in 
2ir history especially conspicuous for an intensive vertical 
ifting. In the history of Russia such are the second half of 
> sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries (the 
ye of Ivan the Terrible and the anarchy) ; the time of Peter 
» Great; and finally, the time of the last Russian Revolution. 
these periods almost all the previous political and governmental 
bility has been exterminated or put down and quite new “up- 
rts” filled the highest ranks of political and governmental 
stocracy.*? It is well known that in the history of the Italian 
ites a similar period was the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
ituries. “The fifteenth century was rightly styled the age 
-adventurers and bastards. Borso d’Este at Ferrara, Sigis- 
mdo Malatesta at Rimini, Francesco Sforza at Milan, Ferdi- 
ad of Aragon at Naples, and a great many other lords and 
inces were bastards. No one was longer bound by any con- 
ations or traditions; everything depended on personal quali- 
3.’ 44 Such is in brief the character of the period. 

In the history of England such periods were the period of 
‘conquest of England by William the Conqueror, and the sec- 
1 half of the seventeenth century, not to mention other periods. 
‘n the history of the United States such periods were the end 
ithe eighteenth century, and the period of the Civil War. 

in most European countries, the age of the Renaissance and 
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Reformation represented the period of an extraordinarily inten 
sive social mobility. 

Finally, the present time, since the beginning of the twentietl 
century, seems to belong to a very “mobile” age in regard t 
political and economic circulation. It is also the age of bastards 
adventurers, and climbers. Lenin and other dictators in Russia 
Mussolini and the Fascist leaders in Italy ; Masaryk and the Czeel 
political leaders; Stambuljisky, and even the Tzankoff govern 
ment in Bulgaria; Mustapha Kemal-pasha, in Turkey; Radicl 
and other “newcomers” in Serbia; Risa-Chan, in Persia; th 
quite new men at the top of the political cone in Esthonia, Polan¢ 
Latvia, Lithuania; the Labor government in England and th 
Social-Democratic government in Germany; the new leaders i 
France and so on, on the one hand—on the other, almost a com 
plete extermination or putting down of many royal familie 
(Hohenzollerns, Hapsburgs, Romanoffs, Ottomans, Koburg: 
and so on) and the political aristocracies of the end of the nine 
teenth century—these facts witness very decisively the mobil 
character of our epoch, at least in the field of political mobility 

And what has been said of the fluctuation of vertical mobilit 
in the sphere of political stratification may be repeated in th 
sphere of economic and occupational vertical mobility. 

For the sake of brevity, a corresponding historical survey fo 
the confirmation of this statement will be omitted, but the ma 
terials which will be given further on may, to some extent, show i 

On the basis of the above and what will be given further, 1 
seems safe to say that the fourth proposition is warranted b 
the facts. 

5. The Fifth Proposition.—As far as the corresponding his 
torical and other materials pernut seeing, in the field of vertict 
mobility, in its three fundamental forms, there seems to be n 
definite perpetual trend toward either an increase or a decrease 0 
the intensiveness and generality of mobility. This is proposed a 
valid for the history of a country, for that of a large social bod) 
and, finally, for the history of mankind. Thus, in the field o 
vertical mobility, the same conclusion of “trendless” change i 
reached which was met with in the field of social stratificatior 

In these dynamic times, with the triumph of the electoré 
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stem, with the industrial revolution, and especially a revolu- 
nm in transportation, this proposition may appear strange and 
probable. The dynamism of our epoch stimulates the belief 
at history has tended and will tend in the future toward a per- 
tual and “‘eternal’’ increase of vertical mobility. There is no 
ed to say that many social thinkers have such an opinion.*® 
nd yet, if its bases and reasons are investigated it may be seen 
at they are far from convincing. 

A. In the first place, the partisans of the acceleration and 
crease of mobility used to point out that in modern societies 
ere are no juridical and religious obstacles to circulation, which 
isted in a caste—or in a feudal society. Granting for a moment 
at this statement is true, the answer is: first of all, it is impos- 
le to infer an “eternal historical tendency” on the basis of an 
perience only of some 130 years; this is too short a period, 
side the course of thousands of years of human history, to be 
solid basis for the assertion of the existence of a perpetual 
nd. In the second place, even within this period of 130 
ars, the trend has not been manifested clearly throughout the 
eater part of mankind. Within the large social aggregates 
Asia and Africa, the situation is still indefinite; the caste- 
stem is still alive in India; in Tibet and Mongolia, in Manchuria 
d China, among the natives of many other countries, there has 
en either no alteration of the situation or only such as had 
ppened many times before. In the light of these considera- 
ms reference to feudalism compared with the “free” modern 
aes loses a great deal of its significance. 

'B. Grant that the removal of the juridical and religious 
stacles tended to increase mobility. Even this may be ques- 
med. It would have been valid if, in place of the removed 
stacles, there were not introduced some other ones. In fact, 
th new obstacles were introduced. If in a caste-society it is 
‘ely possible to be noble unless born from a noble family, it is 
ssible nevertheless to be noble and privileged without being 
lithy; in the present society it is possible to be noble without 
ng born in a prominent family; but, as a general rule, it is 
nessary to be wealthy.*® One obstacle gone, another has taken 
r place. In theory, in the United States of America, every 
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citizen may become the President of the United States. In fact, 
99.9 per cent of the citizens have as little chance of doing it as 
99.9 per cent of the subjects of a monarchy have of becoming 
a monarch. One kind of obstacle removed, others have been 
established. By this is meant that the abolition of obstacles to 
an intensive vertical circulation, common in caste-society and 
feudal society, did not mean an absolute decrease of the obstacles, 
but only a substitution of one sort of impediment for another. 
And it is not yet known what kind of obstacles—the old or the 
new—is more efficient in restraining social circulation. A more 
detailed discussion of this problem will be given later. Mean- 
while, this consideration is enough to show that the removal of 
juridical and religious obstacles cannot necessarily signify an 
increase of the mobility. 

C. The third argument against a perpetual trend is the factual 
movement of mobility in the history of different nations and 
large social bodies. It is certain that the least hereditary, and 
therefore the most mobile, have been primitive societies, with 
their non-hereditary and temporary leaders, with social influence 
easily shifted from man to man, according to circumstances and 
abilities. If in later history there arose a trend toward an 
increase of mobility it would seem that it could not be a perpetual 
tendency, because at the beginning of the social life, the social 
circulation was more intensive than at some advanced stages. 
Further, the above outlines of the movement of mobility in the 
history of India and China, in Ancient Greece and Rome, in 
France and other countries mentioned, have not shown anything 
like a steady trend of increase in vertical mobility. What has 
been happening is only an alternation—the waves of a greater 
mobility superseded by the cycles of a greater immobility—and 
that is all. If such is the case, the “trend theory,” it seems, 
cannot be based on the data of history. True, from the fact that 
something has not yet happened, it is impossible to infer that it 
will not happen in the future; but it is still less possible to infef 
from the fact that something has not happened in the past that 
it will happen in the future. vf 

D. Furthermore, it is assumed often, as something quite ob- 
vious, that vertical social mobility at the present time js much 
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ater than in the past. But such an assumption is a mere 
lef which has not been tested as yet. And it seems to me 
t such competent investigators as E. Levasseur have been 
quite wrong in questioning this assumption and contending 
t social circulation in the seventeenth century was not less 
n that of the nineteenth century.*7 From a distance every- 
ig is gray and formless, and we are prone to think that in the 
1ote past everything was flat and gray and static. But such 
not the real situation. And it is really difficult to decide 
ether the vertical mobility of the present democratic societies is 
ater than that of the previous centuries in the history of 
rope or elsewhere. If it cannot be said that it is less intensive, 
| it cannot be said that it is greater. And this means that the 
ad is uncertain. 
¢. As a proof of the upward trend, its partisans indicate often 
ecrease in the inheritance of high social positions and their 
stitution by elective ones. The elected presidents instead of 
hereditary monarchs; the elected or appointed high officials 
‘ead of the hereditary nobility ; talented climbers instead of the 
editary office holders, and so on—so runs this argument. I 
ret that I must indicate some elementary historical facts which 
m to be forgotten by the proponents of this argument. In the 
> place, the principle of elective leaders and kings and other 
1 social officials was known to the past not less than to the 
sent. The chiefs and the kings of the greater part of the 
nitive societies have been elected.*® The consuls, tribunes, 
other political positions in ancient Rome and Greece were 
ed. The Roman emperors were elected or became emperors 
i. violence and struggle. The kings and the emperors of 
Holy Roman Empire of the Middle Ages, as a rule, were 
-ed or made themselves kings through violence and desperate 
ggle. The Roman Catholic Popes and the highest digni- 
es of the medieval Church were elected. The authorities of 
medieval republics were elected.*® This is evident to every- 
y who has studied a little history. But, it may be objected, 
he past these authorities were elected by a narrow circle of 
‘privileged few, while we have now a universal suffrage. 
3, also, is not true. In the past in many bodies politic, the 
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vote was also universal. On the other hand, it is shown that 
the three hundred millions of the population of India or other 
colonies of Great Britain; the native population of the colonies 
of France, of Belgium, and some other countries, do not have 
any vote in the election of the authorities nor in the enactment 
of the laws which rule them. Some other facts about the unt- 
versality of suffrage at the present time have been indicated above. 
Therefore, the whole argument of the trend from inherited to 
elected authorities is fallacious. 

The non-existence of the trend from monarchy to republic 1s 
also indicated. Moreover, it is also not true that the highest 
social positions: e.g. that of a monarch, remain within the same 
dynasty a much shorter time now than in the past. 

The answer is given by the following figures: While the 
existing dynasties of England, Denmark, Netherlands, Spain, 
Savoy, and Italy, have already been reigning more than 20€ 
years, and while contemporary dynasties of the Hapsburgs, Ro- 
manoffs, Ottomans, Hohenzollerns, not to mention others 
reigned more than 200, 300 and 400 years (we must not forget 
that they were abolished only yesterday), in the past the dura- 
tion of dynasties was no longer but rather shorter. In Ancient 
Egypt the Third Dynasty reigned 80 years; the Fourth, 15¢ 
years; the Fifth, 125; the Sixth, 150; the Seventh and the 
Eighth together, 30; the Ninth and the Tenth together, 285; th 
Eleventh, 160; the Twelfth, 213; the Thirteenth, the Fourteenth 
the Fifteenth, the Sixteenth and the Seventeenth dynasties to 
gether, 208; the Eighteenth, 230; the Nineteenth, 145; the Syriar 
dynasty, 5; the Twentieth, 110; the Twenty-first, 145; the Twen 
ty-second, 200; the Twenty-third, 27; the Twenty-fourth, 6; th 
Twenty-fifth, 50; the Twenty-sixth, 138; some other “upstart 
dynasties reigned from 3 days up to I or 2 years.°° The duratiot 
of the dynasties in China in chronological sequence of time wa 
as follows: the Yao dynasty reigned 96 years; the Shun, 50; th 
Hsia, 439; the Shang or Yin, 644; the Chow, 862; the Chin, 44 
the Han, 422; the Tsin, 154; the Sui, 28; the Tang, 287; th 
Five dynasties of the period of anarchy, 57; the Sung, 316; th 
South Sung, 149; the Yuan, 90; the Ming, 275; the Tsing, (th 
last dynasty) 267.°' In ancient Rome, no dynasty reigned mot 
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an 100 years, and the greater part of “the dynasties” reigned 
ly a few years or few months, or even few days. There was 
similar situation in the Eastern Roman Empire. The Mero- 
igians reigned about 269 years; the Carolingians about 235 
ars; the Capets, 341; the Valois, 261; the Bourbons, 204; the 
xon dynasty in ancient Germany, 113 years; the Franconia 
use, about 101; the Hohenstaufens, about 119. These figures 
> enough to show that there is no “acceleration” or shortening 
the “hereditary holding of the position of a monarch” in mod- 
1 times compared with the past. If anyone would say that this 
‘urs in the case of a republic substituted for a monarchy, I 
int out again that there is no perpetual trend from a monarchy 
a republic. The newly established republics may easily give 
y to monarchies in the future, as has happened many times in 
: past. The present republic must be compared with the 
ent republic. Such a comparison results in the conclusion 
t in the ancient republics the holding of the position of a state 
‘cutive within the same family was as short as at the present 
iment. 

What is true of monarchs is still more valid of other high 
litions in the past and in modern societies. If one thinks 
t in the past these positions were held in a long hereditary 
, he is mistaken; on the other hand, it is possible with some 
+s of this kind to confront “the Morgans,” “the Rothschilds,” 
2 Astors,” “the Vanderbilts,” and so on, who also have held 
‘tf prominent positions several generations. 

*, As to the newcomers and climbers in the past and in the 
it the list of the upstarts among the monarchs and execu- 
s of several countries is given above. This list shows that 
nper cent of newcomers among the emperors of the Western 
the Eastern Roman Empire was higher than among the 
ddents of France and Germany; it was very near to the 
entage of the Presidents of the United States who came 
in the poor classes; it was much higher than the percentage of 
arts among the monarchs and rulers of European countries 
‘the last few centuries. Even in these countries, with the 
ption of Russia, the percentage of climbers from the lower 
a to the position of monarch in the past, was higher than 
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during the last two centuries. To these data may be added tha 
the percentage of Roman Catholic popes who came of the poo 
classes has been 19.4; from the middle classes, 18.8; and fror 
the noble and wealthy classes, 61.8; and the popes from the lowe 
social strata were more common in the past than in the last tw 
centuries." The tendency to nepotism, or the hereditary holdin, 
of the position of the Pope within the same family, was con 
spicuous not at the beginning of Church history, as we have t 
expect according to the trend hypothesis, but much later, in th 
thirteenth, the fourteenth, the fifteenth and the sixteenth cen 
turies. The same is true of the high church dignitaries. Finally 
it may be remarked that the same condition obtained among th 
nobility and the high social positions in European society at th 
beginning and during the first half of the Middle Ages. 
These factual indications which may be multiplied ad libitum 
are enough to make very questionable, at least, the above allege 
“tendencies” from an inherited to an elected or freely obtainet 
“‘position.”’ 
G. If I were to believe in any perpetual trend in this field, 
would rather have tried to prove that, like an organism, a socia 
body, as it grows older, tends to become more and more rigid am 
the circulation of its individuals tends to become less and les 
intensive. Though I do not think that there is such a trend, ther 
are many facts which exhibit it. In Egypt a strictly hereditar 
holding of offices became conspicuous rather lately, in the tim 
of the Sixth dynasty.°* In Sparta at the earliest period, fot 
eigners were admitted into the rank of the full-right citizens: 
Later on, the group of Spartan aristocracy became closed an 
only in extraordinary conditions admitted the newcomers. J] 
Athens, in spite of many convulsive waves of mobility in the ti 
of upheavals, the same trend toward rigidity appeared in the late 
periods. The Athenian citizens were not very numerous. ] 
order better to enjoy money extorted from the Allies, in 451 B. C 
Pericles introduced a bill, according to which “no one should } 
admitted to the franchise (of full citizenship) who was not ( 
citizen birth by both parents.”*> Though later on, among t} 
citizens we find few men who had been slaves or freeme 
“nevertheless, the rarity of the corresponding texts proves th 
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right of the citizenship was granted rarely and under difficulty 
the Metiokes and freemen.’’°* In Venice, up to 1296, the 
ks of the aristocracy were open. Since that time up to 1775, 
on the aristocracy lost its significance, its ranks were closed, 
y from time to time being broken by an infiltration of a few 
comers.” The Roman senatorial nobility, to 151 B. C., 
ame more and more restricted. This also was the tendency 
the Nobiles and the Equestrians. Being at the beginning an 
n class, later on (approximately after the time of Augustus) 
y began to close the doors to newcomers.®® At the end of 
Roman Empire all social strata and groups became quite 
ed.°? The highest strata of the Christian Church, being 
te open during the first centuries of its existence, even for the 
res, later on, began to be closed also to upstarts from the lower 
ial strata. The nobility of the royal court, accessible for 
rybody under the Merovingians and Carolingians, later on 
an to become more exclusive and impenetrable for newcomers. 
s also was the trend in the Guilds. Even their highest stratum, 
che masters, during the first centuries of the history of the 
ids, was accessible for the infiltration of the valets and 
eentices and for other people. But after the beginning of 
sixteenth century there appeared a trend to the same seclusion 
ccaste-tendency. The Communal Bourgeoisie, or the Middle 
s in England, an open group at the beginning of its history, 
- exhibited the same caste-tendency; also in France, after the 
fth, and in England, after the fifteenth century. The same 
be said of the financial and industrial and juridical (the 
its) aristocracy in France and in other European countries.” 
1 in the United States of America, in spite of the short and 
ier humble ancestry of the families of “The Social Register,” 
* families already compose a kind of secluded aristocracy, 
¢a special “Social Register,’’ with rules which decide whether 
rm deserves to be admitted in the Social Register or not; in 
, they show all pretensions of an aristocratic caste. 
re is no use in multiplying the facts. It is evident that the 
cy to social seclusion and rigidity in the later stages of 
opment of many social bodies has been rather common. 
e not trying to claim for this tendency a permanent trend, 
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it is mentioned only to oppose the alleged tendency of an increase 
of social mobility in the course of time. 

What has been said seems to be enough to challenge the allegec 
trend theories. 


SUMMARY 


1. The principal forms of social mobility of individuals anc 
social objects are: horizontal and vertical. Vertical mobility 
exists in the form of ascending and descending currents. Bott 
have two varieties: individual infiltration and collective ascen 
or descent of the whole group within the system of other groups 

2. According to the degree of the circulation, it is possible te 
discriminate between immobile and mobile types of society. 

3. There scarcely has existed a society whose strata were 
absolutely closed. 

4. There scarcely has existed a society where vertical mobility 
was absolutely free from obstacles. ) 

5. The intensiveness and the generality of vertical mobility 
vary from group to group, from time to time (fluctuation if 
space and in time). In the history of a social body there is < 
rhythm of comparatively immobile and mobile periods. 

6. In these fluctuations there seems to be no perpetual trenc 
toward either an increase or decrease of vertical mobility. 

7. Though the so-called democratic societies are often mor 
mobile than autocratic ones, nevertheless, the rule is not genera 
and has many exceptions. fy 

Before proceeding to a detailed analysis of vertical mobilit 
within present Western societies, an analysis of the genera 
characteristics of mobility and its mechanism should be made 
When this is done, the study of mobility within contemporar 
societies should be resumed. 

1 « hk “| 
Ghnibridge Histor) of tndis op gues teat 8 eh 
3 a Guizot, F., The History of Civilization, Vol. 1, pp. 50-54, New Yor! 

* The mobility of social objects and values and the horizontal mobility, | 
a mr a ile came petseiea of the problem, is not an object of this study. — 

ause under the signboard “democracy” are usually pj 


societies of the most different types. The same is true of “autocracy.” Bo 
terms are very vague and scientifically defective. 
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THE CHANNELS OF VERTICAL CIRCULATION 


SINCE vertical mobility actually functions to some degree in 
any society, there must be in the “membranes” between the strata 
“holes,” “staircases,” ‘elevators,’ or ‘channels’? which permit 
individuals to move up and down, from stratum to stratum. 
The problem to be discussed now is: What are these channels of 
social circulation? 

Various Social Institutions Perform This Function.—Among 
them there are few especially important from our standpoint. 
Of these few, which may be in different societies or in the same 
society, at different periods, one or two are particularly character- 
istic for a given type of society. The most important institu: 
tions of this kind have been: army, church, school, political, 
economic, and professional organizations. 


I. THE ARMY AS A CHANNEL OF SOCIAL CIRCULATION 


This institution plays an especially important part in periods 
of militarism, or international or civil war. There is no need 
to say how greatly the fate of a society depends on success if 
time of war. Whether intentionally or not, any service of ¢ 
talented strategist, or a brave soldier, regardless of his social 
status, is highly appreciated at such periods. Besides, the wal 
is apt to test the talent of the low-born soldier or inability of % 
privileged noble. The great danger to the army and to th 
country imperatively urges the army and the country to put thi 
soldier in the rank corresponding to his real ability. The ser 


by 


ices of the low-born soldiers force rewards by promotion. Tt 
great losses among the commanding officers make it necessary t| 
fill their places by people taken from the lower ranks. The wa 
continuing, a leadership once obtained by a low-born soldier i 
likely to grow, if he is a talented commander. A power on 
obtained may be used by him for the sake of his own romotfill 


The opportunity to rob; to plunder; to degrade his victims; 
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enge his enemies; to surround himself by pomp, ceremonies, 
es and what not may in this way increase and give to such a 
der all the splendor of luxury, all the power of a hereditary 
le, all the fame of a good or a bad hero. 
These considerations explain why the army has always played 
role of “social stairway” through which many low-born 
yple became generals, dukes, princes, monarchs, dictators, and 
ers of the world; and many “born aristocrats,” princes, dukes, 
igs, and rulers, have lost their ranks, titles, fortunes, social 
sitions, and even their lives. Facts of this kind are so nu- 
rous and so abundantly fill the annals of history that a few 
umples are enough to illustrate the statement. 
[n the first place, the majority of the chieftains of the militant 
»es have become chieftains and rulers through war and the 
ny. 
In the second place, of 92 Roman Emperors, at least 36 
nbed to this position from the lowest social strata up the 
ny ladder. 
Jf 65 Emperors of Byzantium, at least 12 were really upstarts 
io obtained this position through the same “army ladder.” 
-n the Middle Ages, the founders of the Merovingians and 
rolingians, and their highest nobility, rose to the top of the 
jal cone through the same channel. A great many medieval 
wes, brigands, serfs, and men of humble origin, in this way 
ame nobles, masters, princes, dukes, high officials. Merca- 
7, the friend and general-in-chief of Richard the Lion-Hearted ; 
doc, the ally of Philip Augustus; Fulc de Breauté, the agent 
i Lackland;+ Ebrion, maitre des Palais; Leudastes; Ber- 
er de Nattes; Jeane Boyleane; Crocquard; Bacon; Convers; 
so on are the examples of this kind of upstarts.2 In the 
enteenth century in France, such men as Villars, Catinat, 
vert, Chevert, Vauban, Chateaurenaud, and many other 
istocrats” came out of the lower strata up the ladder of the 
ty. In the eighteenth century, in 1787, in the privileged 
itary colleges of France, there were 603 éléves du roi; 989 
pring of nobility; and 799 sons of laborers who had to be the 
re members of nobility. Napoleon and his aristocracy, the 
‘shals, generals, and kings placed by him in Europe, climbed 
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from a humble origin to the top by the same ladder. Cromwell, 
Grant, Washington, and thousands of other military men and 
condottieri climbed to the highest positions through the army. 
The heroes of the last war, the contemporary Kemal Pashas, 
Frunzes, the military leaders in international and civil wars; * 
world rulers like Jenghiz Khan, Tamerlane, and so on, give 
further illustrations of the upward movement through the chan- 
nels of the army. On the other hand, thousands of unsuccessful 
military commanders, who, having been defeated, were. turned 
into slaves, were degraded, ostracized, expelled, banished, in brief, 
went down rapidly, give an illustration of the downward move- 
ment through the same channel of the army. 

In time of peace, the army continues to play the rdle of channel 
for vertical circulation, but at such periods this role is far less 
extensive than in time of war. 


2. THE CHURCH AS A CHANNEL OF VERTICAL CIRCULATION 


’ 


The second principal channel of vertical circulation has been 
the Church. The Church plays this rdle only when it is growing 
in social importance. In periods of its decay, or at its very 
beginning, the role of the Church, as a channel for social cireu- 
lation, is small and insignificant. In periods of its greatest 
expansion, the rdle tends also to be diminished, thanks to the 
tendency of social seclusion of the highest Church strata and to 
an intensive influx of nobility into these strata, as an easy way 
to further elevation. The history of the Christian Church may 
give a corroboration and illustration of these statements. 

After the legalization of the Christian religion, the Christiar 
Church began to play the rdle of ladder up which a great many 
slaves and serfs began to climb, sometimes to the highest an¢ 
most influential social positions. The followers of the Christiat 
religion, at its beginning, were recruited principally out of the 
lowest social strata. After the legalization of Christianity, the 
doors of the Christian Church and of its high ranks, were sti 
open to humble people. The slaves and serfs and men of humbl 
origin, who became Church officials, obtained through the “7 
their liberty and high positions. 

Under the Merovingians and Carolingians, we see many of th 
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st influential bishops and statesmen who came of the strata 
slaves, serfs, peasants, artisans, and so on. This process 
itinued later. Taking into consideration the fact that a bishop 
the Middle Ages was not only head of a diocese, but at the 
ne time “a great lord, holding a high position in the hierarchy 
the nobility, a feudal prince, and often a very rich man,’* 
is easy to understand the great réle of the Church as a ladder 
r social promotion, or_social degradation. Persons who be- 
ne Popes, Cardinals, the nuncios, patriarchs or highest digni- 
ies of other Christian denominations, thereby obtained either 
» highest, or one of the few highest, social positions in medieval 
ciety. The Church, as a channel, transposed a great many 
ple from the bottom of society to its apex. Hebbon, arch- 
hop of Rheims, previously a slave; the greatest Pope, Gregory 
I, a son of a carpenter; the powerful Archbishop of Paris, 
aurice of Sully, a son of a peasant; Bishops Fulbert, Suger; 
chbishops Pierre, Robert, Jean Peraud—are a very few ex- 
iples of a great many climbers of the Church ladder. My study 
the Roman Catholic Popes has shown that of 144 Popes, for 
om the data are available, 28 were of humble origin, and 27 
me from the middle classes.° In England, Gretton says: 


‘n the old days (of a rigid stratification) the only ladder of 
yvancement from the lower grades of society to the higher had 
*n the Church. The poor men who became great ecclesiastical dig- 
aries and thereby great political forces had for the most part risen 
1m the peasantry, the yeomen farmers, and the skilled laborers.® 


“n this way some humbly born became world rulers, who were 
e to put down and raise up kings (Gregory VII and Henry 
), to elevate thousands of people of a low and noble origin. 
e institution of celibacy of the Roman Catholic Church still 
we facilitated the intensiveness of its shifting role. Its digni- 
ses, at least, juridically, did not have a posterity; after their 
Ith their positions were filled by new people, partly, at least, 
mm the lower ranks. This called forth an incessant upward 
«ent in medieval society. As mentioned, at the climax of the 
wer of the Roman Catholic Church, especially in the twelfth, 
‘teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, a great influx of 
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nobles into its high ranks (as Popes and Cardinals), the influx of 
such families as Visconti, Orsini, Segni, Gaetani, Borgia, Guidoni, 
Colonna, Medici, Savelli, and the influx into the less high ranks 
of the less prominent noble families, somewhat weakened the 
intensiveness and generality of the circulation through this chan- 
nel. None the less, the mobility continued in a fair degree. 

Being a channel for an upward current, the Church was also a 
channel for a downward current. It is enough to point out the 
hundreds of thousands of heretics, pagans, Church enemies, 
criminals, who were put down by Church agencies, tried, tortured, 
degraded, ruined, executed, banished. We know well that 
among these degraded people there were a considerable number 
of kings and dukes, princes and lords, aristocrats and nobles of 
high rank and position. 

During the last few centuries, when the social power of the 
Church began to decline, its function as a channel began to de- 
crease also. Moving up and down within the Church ranks still 
goes on, but it does not have the same importance among the 
totality of social ranks as it had before. The vertical currents 
within the Church stratification do not agitate other social cur- 
rents to such an extent as they did before. This is a natural 
result of a decreasing social power of the Christian Church during 
the last two centuries. 

What has been said of the Christian Church may be said also 
of other religious organizations. Buddhism and Mohammedan- 
ism, Tao-ism and Confucianism, even Hinduism and Judaism, 
in spite of the caste-character of these religious organizations, 
have played the rdle of channels of vertical circulation in the 
corresponding societies. In the periods of their growth and 
expansion they elevated their partisans, not only within their own 
organizations, but within the ranks of the whole society. The 
greater part of such organizations, having been open at the 
earlier stages of their history, and having recruited their follow- 
ers from all social strata and especially from the lower ones, 
gave people of such origin the possibility of climbing to high 
social strata generally, through their ladder. The personal 
example of Mohammed himself, and his first successors, is a con- 
spicuous illustration of this. The history of Buddhism, and of 
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fucianism in China, gives many further corroborations of 
statement. And while elevating some people, these religious 
anizations, at the same time, degraded others. As in the 
istian Church, their importance has been relatively great in 
period of their growth and triumph; greatly decreased in 
period of their decay or weakening. 

3. THE SCHOOL AS A CHANNEL OF VERTICAL CIRCULATION 


‘he institutions for training and education, whatever their 
crete forms may be, have always been channels of vertical 
al circulation. In societies where “the schools’ are acces- 
e to all members, the school system represents a “social eleva- 
’ moving from the very bottom of a society to its top. In 
ieties where the schools generally, or the privileged kind of 
ools, are accessible only to its higher strata, the school system 
resents an elevator moving only within the upper floors of a 
al building and transporting up and down only the dwellers 
these upper stories. Even in such societies, however, some 
viduals from the lower layers always have succeeded in slip- 
x into the school elevator and, through it, in climbing. As an 
mple of a society in which the school system represents “an 
sator” going up and down from the very bottom of a social 
2 to its top, may be taken Chinese society, on the one hand; 
che other, the greater part of the present European countries. 
a China recruiting of the people for the highest social and 
itical ranks has been going on principally through school 
lhinery. This fact, not known to many people, gives a reason 
styling the Chinese political régime “a system of educational 
vion’”’ or a system of educational selection. The schools are 
1 to all classes. The best pupils, regardless of their family 
as, are selected and promoted to the higher schools, then to 
university ; from the university they are placed in high govern- 
tal positions; and the most talented, in the highest social 
‘s. In this way the Chinese school has been permanently 
fating the humble born to the upper ranks, and barring or 
ing down those born in the highest strata, who have not been 
‘to meet its demands. Dr. Chen Huan Chang properly says: 
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4 
According to Confucius, the school is not only a system of educa- 
tion, but also a system of elections; hence, it combines politics with 
education. His political doctrine is democratic, and no aristocracy 
is allowed. . . . Since the students elected from the common people 
become high officials, the different institutions are really the places 
where the representatives of the people are elected. The educational 
test takes the place of universal suffrage. . . . Under the influence 
of Confucius the Chinese government has been that of Imperial 
democracy, and everyone has the chance to be prime minister.” 


The Chinese Mandarin government has been, perhaps more 
than any other one, the government of the Chinese intellectual: 
recruited and elevated through the school machinery. Something 
similar existed in Turkey in some periods, especially at the time 
of Suleiman the Magnificent. The aristocracy of the Sultans 
their guard and higher officials, were recruited from the corps o! 
the Janizaries. This corps was recruited from all social strata. 
For this purpose the special officials traveled through the Turkish 
Empire and selected the best children from all, especially from 
the lowest social classes. After selection, the children were put 
into special schools and were given a special training. In this 
way they climbed higher and higher, sometimes to the high 
positions in the Empire.® 

In present Western societies, the schools represent one of F 
most important channels of vertical circulation. This is mani: 
fested in hundreds of forms. Without university or college 
graduation, an individual cannot factually (in some Europeat 
countries even juridically) be appointed or obtain any prominent 
place among the high ranks of government or of many othe 
fields; and, contrariwise, a graduate with a brilliant universit} 
record is easily promoted and given a responsible position, regard 
less of his origin and family. Many fields of social activity 
(especially professions) are practically closed to a man who doe 
not have a corresponding diploma;® a graduate is often pai 
better than a non-graduate at the same position. Social promo 
tion of a great many prominent men in present democracies ha! 
been made essentially through the channels of the school ma 
chinery : in spite of their humble origin, they made a good recor 
in the schools and in this way climbed to a relatively high stratum 
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1 which a further promotion was much easier than from the 
stratum in which they were born. The comparative easiness 
ocial climbing through the school channel is understood now 
| great many people. Hence at the present moment is seen 
nundation of our universities and colleges by hundreds of 
isands of students. This is a brilliant confirmation of the 
re statements. This {channel role” of the present schools 
now become much greater than before because the present 
ols have taken many functions previously performed by the 
rch and family and some other organizations. From this 
ease in the social importance of the schools follows the 
ibility of doing either a great social service, if the schools are 
erly organized, or a great harm, if their organization is 
ctive (see below). 
s a type of society in which the school functions as a channel 
‘irculation in the upper strata only, may be mentioned the 
an caste-society as it is depicted in religious and juridical 
ices. Perhaps in no other society has learning and knowledge 
.so highly appreciated as in the Indian caste-society. In The 
‘ed Books of India, beginning with The Upanishads and 
ng with the codes like The Instituts of Vishnu, The Laws of 
u, Gautama, Brichaspati, Narada, Apastamba, etc., knowl- 
| is declared to be a power which holds the World in order and 
; the Universe. Initiation and learning are declared here 
me second birth which is more important than the physical 
Because “the father and mother produce the body only,” 
2 “the teacher causes the pupil to be born a second time by 
“rting to him sacred learning, therefore, this second birth 
2 best.” 7° “Tt is real, exempt from age and death.” ™ 
prrespondingly, through education and training an individual 
2s from one order to another: the orders of student, house- 
-r, ascetic, and hermit; passes from one social position to a 
fr one. In this sense the school here, as everywhere, per- 
s the same function of “social elevator.” But—and this is 
tifference from the previous type of society—in a caste-society 
ation and instruction have been forbidden for the lower 
|... This is seen in the codes, for the caste of Siidra.!2 Sim- 
situations we find in some periods of the European societies 
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also. In England under Richard II, was issued the followin; 
decree: ‘No bondman or bondwoman shall place their childre: 
at school, as has been done, so as to advance their children i 
the world.” The decree manifests clearly the role of the schoe 
as a channel of circulation and makes an attempt to close it fo 
the members of the lower strata. Since entering “the elevator’ 
has been forbidden to them, naturally this way of social elevation 
as a rule, has not been accessible for the members of the lowe 
castes and classes. They have had to have other channels fo 
their upward movement. 


4. GOVERNMENTAL GROUPS, POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS, AND 
POLITICAL PARTIES AS CHANNELS OF VERTICAL CIRCULATIOI 


Political organizations, beginning with the government an 
ending with the political party, have played the role of “th 
elevator” also. A man who sometimes enters the lower rank 
of the officials or the personal service of an influential ruler 1 
automatically carried up by “the elevator” because in a great man 
countries there has existed a rule of automatic promotion ¢ 
officials in the course of time. Besides, an official, or a person 
servant of a ruler has always had a chance of rapid elevation, 1 
his service has been especially valuable. Asa result, a great man 
persons, born in the strata of slaves or serfs or peasants or art 
sans, have climbed to prominent and conspicuous position 
This is true of the past, as well as of the present. In Rom 
especially after the time of Augustus, the elevation of slave 
serfs, or freemen through this ‘ladder’? was proceeding on 
large scale. We meet a similar picture in the Merovingian an 
the Carolingian periods, and throughout the Middle Ages. Pe 
sonal serfs of different rulers, being engaged in governmenti 
functions, became rulers themselves. Such was the origin ¢ 
many medieval dukes and counts, barons and nobles. 

In a somewhat different form, this condition continues | 
exist now. The careers of a considerable number of prominel 
statesmen were begun either at the post of private secretary ¢ 
an influential politician, or as an official of a low rank. F 
grasping any opportunity, they have succeeded in promotit 
themselves sometimes into higher ranks; sometimes to the highe 
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tions. Their children, born in a higher stratum than their 
nts, continue the upward movement; as a result, within two 
hree generations, the family has risen considerably. 
democratic countries, where the institution of election plays 
cisive rOle in the recruiting of rulers and leaders, political 
nizations continue to play their rdle as channel, though in a 
ewhat different form. In order to be elected, a man must 
ifest in some way his personality, aspirations, and ability 
erform successfully the functions of a governor, or a repre- 
ative, Or a senator, or a mayor, Or a minister, or a president. 
easiest way is in political activity and participation in a 
ical organization. Without this, there is small chance of 
ing to the attention of the electorate and of being elected. 
des, almost all candidates now are nominated by political 
nizations, and there is little possibility of being elected with- 
political affiliation. Hence, as a channel of social circulation, 
ical organizations play now an especially important part. 
y functions which previously belonged to the Church, to the 
rmment, and to other social bodies, are now taken over by 
ical parties. There is no need to say that a great majority 
olitical leaders, rulers, statesmen, senators, representatives 
officials of present democratic countries have climbed to 
positions through the channel of political parties. This is 
cially true of those of them who were born in a low social 
um. R. Michels rightly says: 


ithout party organization many socially useful elements would 
ist, in the sense that they would never change their social class, 
“emain all their life long in the proletariat. . . . All gifted ele- 
3 (among the proletariat) consider party organization with its 
3 and its careers as a very anchor of salvation. 


oyd George, R. Macdonald, J. Jaures, Guesde, Vandervelde, 
iti, Bebel, Adler, Troelstra, Labriola, Herriot, Viviani, O. 
in, Liebnecht, Ebert, Th. Masaryk, E. Benesh, Snowden, 
\dge—these are only a few names out of thousands. But for 
thannel, many of the most prominent politicians and states- 
never could climb to high position. 

hat is true of large political parties is also true of the local 
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and small political organizations, whatever their names may be 
Every town and village has its political bosses and leaders. On 
of the channels for their local promotion has been the loca 
political organization or party. 


a, PIES, PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AS CHANNELS OF 
VERTICAL CIRCULATION 


Some of these organizations have also played a prominent par 
in the vertical transposition of individuals. Such are scientific 
literary, and art institutions and organizations. As the entranc 
to these organizations has been relatively free to all who displaye 
a corresponding ability, regardless of the status of families 
and as an ascent within these institutions has been followed b 
a general elevation in the social position of a correspondin; 
individual, therefore, many scientists and scholars, lawyers an 
literary men, artists and musicians, painters and architects, sculp 
tors, physicians, and players, dancers, and singers, born in humbl 
families, have climbed up through this channel. The same i 
true of many people born in the middle strata and elevated t 
still higher social layers. Among 829 British men of genius 
studied by Havelock Ellis, there were 71 who were the son 
of unskilled laborers and climbed to very high positions princi 
pally through this channel. About 16.8 per cent of the mos 
prominent men of Germany were born in the laboring class an 
climbed up through the professional ladder. In France, amon; 
the most prominent literary men, we find about 10 or 13 pe 
cent who came from the laboring class and obtained prominence 
and high social position in the same way. In the United States 
out of 1,000 men of letters, at least 187 rose to prominenc 
through this channel. Four per cent of the most prominen 
Russian scientists (academicians) who came of peasantry, ros 
through the same channel. If such is the situation with the mo: 
prominent men of genius, it is comprehensible that a great man 
less prominent professionals have somewhat improved their soci 
position by the same “elevator.” Illustrations may be given 0 
many motion-picture players (Gloria Swanson, Douglas Fait 
banks, etc), many singers (Chaliapin), many actors, painter 
artists, composers, and writers who, being born in a humbl 
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lily, through this channel have promoted themselves to a very 
h economic, occupational, and social position, and have ob- 
ied wealth, fame, titles, degrees, and so on. Such is the 
ation now; such in essence has it been in the past.1* 

‘he press, especially newspapers, must be mentioned as a 
cific kind of professional institution, important as a channel 
vertical circulation. At the present moment the press plays 
onsiderable rdle in this s respect. It may efficiently create, at 
t for a certain time, a brilliant career for a nullity, and ruin 
career of a man of great capacity. Directly and indirectly it 
ys an enormous role as a “social elevator.” ‘Publicity’ is 
y something without which any rapid promotion is extremely 
icult. It creates fame, often out of nothing; it discovers and 
is talent; it may transform average ability into a genius; it 
y suffocate a real genius and make of him a social stupidity. 
ace, those social groups which control the press and publica- 
is play a great part in social circulation. They represent one 
the most noisy, efficient, and rapidly moving elevators of 
al circulation. 


6. WEALTH-MAKING ORGANIZATIONS AS A CHANNEL OF 
SOCIAL CIRCULATION 


Vhatever may be the concrete forms of wealth-making organi- 
ons—land owning or commerce, automobile- or oil-producing 
‘manufacturing, mining or fishing, speculation or brigandage, 
iteering or military plundering—the corresponding groups, 
tutions, and gangs have always played the role of channel 
rise or fall in vertical social circulation. Already, in a great 
'y primitive tribes the leaders have been those who have been 
[thy. Accumulation of wealth led to the social elevation of 
. persons. Such has. been the situation among the Janklits, 
'Takuli, the Chinks, the Kirghizes, the Kurijaks, the Ova- 
ire, and among many other preliterate groups.° Since the 
jest time throughout history is seen a close correlation of 
lth and aristocracy. As a general rule, which is broken only 
ome exceptional periods, those who have been noble have 
1 rich, and wice versa. When a discrepancy between nobility 
‘wealth appears (the nobles are poor; the wealthy are dis- 
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franchised), such discrepancy has usually been very short-lived: 
either the poor nobles, through violence and plundering, appro- 
priated the wealth and became rich; or the rich bought and ob- 
tained privileges and nobility. The ways of history have been vari- 
ous; its balance has always been the same: a cumulation of wealth 
and high social position. In this way the discrepancy is abolished 
and the equilibrium reestablished. René Worms, Pareto and 
Bouglé are right, saying, “If it is easy to maintain a prestige 
being idle, it is difficult to keep it being poor.’’** The Patricians, 
the nobiles, the equestrians, and the senatorial class in Rome; the 
upper classes in Greece, after the reforms of Solon and others; 
the ancient highest strata among Russians, among Germans, 
French, and Celts, and so on, were at the same time the wealthiest 
classes, as long as they kept their power and privileges. Even in 
a society with a nobility of birth, the nobility sprang often from 
non-noble but prosperous ancestors; only in later generations has 
it become “noble by birth.” Even in such a society, the promo- 
tion of a successful wealth maker, regardless of his origin, has 
always been possible. To perceive this, it is enough to remember 
the great social influence of the rich slaves, like Trimalchio, 
Pallas, Narcissus, and others, in Roman society; it is enough to 
remember the great social influence of the Jewish money lenders 
in Europe and in Turkey in the Middle Ages: in spite of the 
relatively disinherited status of the poor Jews, their richest strata 
have always been among the upper social strata of medieval and 
modern society. As money began to play a more important part 
in medieval Europe, money makers from the lower classes began 
to climb up; the role of the money-making class as a whole began 
to increase with their privileges and social status. Doctor Gretton, 
in regard to the rise of the English money-making class (middle 
class in his terminology) properly says: 


While in the fifteenth century the aristocracy and landed gentry 
were cutting one another’s throats, the Middle class went on making 
money ... And, as a result, the nation awoke suddenly to the fae 
that new masters had arisen in the land. The Middle class, an¢ 
especially its most successful money-makers rapidly promoted then 
selves and superseded, in considerable part, the aristocracy of birth 
or that of the Church, or that of an intellectual ability. With theit 
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mey they bought all wanted titles and privileges from the Crown. 
the time of James I, already, “mercers, grocers, customs comp- 
llers, goldsmiths, merchants and mayors of provincial towns ap- 
ir as country gentlemen with their coats of arms.” The men of 
s class rose to the most prominent positions. Illustration is given 
the Princes of the East India Company. “The path by which 
y rose to eminence was open to any man in the kingdom.” 1% 


The process was similar in France. The elevation of the 
ench bourgeoisie and of its most successful money makers 
s due to the same “channel” of successful money making. 
pecially since the fifteenth century “money began to rule France; 
rything now could be bought: power and honors, civil and 
litary positions, and even nobility itself.”'* “The money 
kers were those who rose to eminence. They constituted a 
v feudalism and a new aristocracy.” The prominent aristo- 
tic families of these centuries such as Ponchet, de Briconnet, 
Beanne, les du Peirat, les Princes, les Bonald, les Vigouroux, 
Roquette and so on, all are families from a lower social stratum 
ich climbed to the top of the society through successful money 
king. “Since Louis XIII up to the Revolution every rich 
n became a noble, as at the beginning of the Middle Ages every 
yve man became a cavalier. . . . In this period money meant 
wything and was everything.” The humble money makers 
ight any title and any position that they wanted. The letters of 
\oblement began to be sold by the crown en masse.’® The 
aer of Mme. Pompadour, Poisson, exclaimed at one aristo- 
‘ic party: “A foreigner probably would accept us for the 
ces. In fact, you, Mr. Montmartel, are a son of a saloon- 
ner; you, Salvalette, are a son of a gardener; you, Bouret, 
¢a son of a lackey; and I myself?” This picture is rep- 
ntative. 

‘he later stages of the history of Greece and Rome were in 
same state. The aristocracy of these periods was recruited 
cipally from the class of the successful money makers, regard- 
of their origin.” 

ven in a caste-society, money making is a “social elevator,” 
irdless of the caste. With an increase of wealth a man’s 
ul status rises. “Last year I was a jolaha (weaver); now I 
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. 
am a sheikh (because I am more wealthy) ; next year if prices 
rise, I shall be a saiyid’’—such is the typical promotion through: 
the channel of wealth.”* 

There is no need to say that at the present time money making 
is one of the most common and omnipotent ways of social pro- 
motion. A successful money maker is the greatest aristocrat of 
modern democratic society. If a man is rich, he is at the top of 
the social cone, no matter whence he has come, nor how he got. 
his money. Governments and universities, princes and church- 
men, poets and writers, societies and organizations, abundantly 
pour upon him all honors and titles, scientific and other degrees, 
positions and what not. All doors are open to apes beginning 
with that of king of a great empire to the door of a “very radical 
anticapitalist revolutionary.” As a rule, almost all may be bought 
and almost all may be sold. A new Jugurtha may say of the 
present society: urbem venalem et mature perituram, st emptorem 
invenerit. ( 

The following data may show to some extent what ken of 
activities in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in the United 
States have been leading to money making and, through it, to 
rise in the economic and social strata: i 


American Millionaires According to Their Occupations Number | Per Cent. 


Manufacturersias 0 une anne sah ees ore eee ee 193 
Bankers: brokers. iii aaa ine a ease celine eh Ce eae 138 
Merchants ccs cre rnvonln iste cceccka a mnreh iy ectemersd sie cisia ne ovarer ene 78 
Rransport Organizersmamn tome act tee eee er eet nee 63 
BES a oie rae An er IS oe ML as plas otiomri a ae blo ruc 40 
nvien Crs desea a eatty tees bk eens oeen ee toh See cesee eres 29 
Nditors, publishers: sayamas seh preva aerate eer etal ve aie cree as 22 
I Nd BRAVO UY gee ROC aay Re Pa eN Rar rnin Cutic SuniN athe aris Ag an a 18 
Real estates Jostens Hae OER ee eee ene ae 17 
Ibi rboaloYomentae lies mdm Boe nh Md aaa cae odeomee Lob Gad - 17, 
IATbIStS ACLOLS st MeaAtre/ MANAP CLS aE eee een eter 17 
mbelesraphy telephone; caswichi temerity ian ten 12 
SHACESMIEN AEA: AMER ie eae ema claire eee 8 
Bandiownersaivacnvsinsemvnetaceriaye a vcion cua el tee eee 4 
Ibhysicians wpsy Chia tists ate esse eeaereni trie erent 4 
CIEL SV INEM tees essere cccre ls eo ee EMME TTT Enea ete eee 2 
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1e groups which, like the editors, publishers, statesmen, clergy- 
sn, succeeded in climbing by the ladder of the profession and at 
> same time by the ladder of money making, could be regarded 
people climbing up through a combined system of the money 
aking and other “‘elevators.” 


7. FAMILY AND OTHER CHANNELS OF SOCIAL CIRCULATION 


Of other channels of vertical circulation may be mentioned the 
mily and marriage with a person of another social stratum. 
ich a marriage usually leads one of the parties either to social 
omotion or degradation. In this way some people have made 
ir careers ; some others have ruined them. In the past, a mar- 
ge to a slave or a member of the lower caste led to the degra- 
tion of a higher party and his offspring. 
According to the Roman law, a free woman married to a 
ve became a slave and lost her status libertatis; a child born 
a slave woman, though by a free citizen, became a slave also. 
milar degradation fell on a man or a woman of a high caste 
0 married a woman or a man of lower caste. 
At the present moment in our democratic societies, we see 
autual “gravitation” of rich brides by the poor but titled bride- 
»oms. In this way both parties try: one to get a financial basis 
keeping his titled position on a necessary level, the other 
Zet a social promotion through money. 
Besides these channels there undoubtedly are many others, but 
y seem to be not so important as the preceding ones. These 
re always been the most common and convenient elevators 
pch have carried up and down the streams of people “traveling”’ 
Ithe vertical plane. Those who, like farmers and manual 
ikers, have not tried to enter one of these elevators, have 
1 doomed to stay in the lower strata, having very little chance 
her to go up or down. Playing in all periods to this or that 
‘ee the role of channels, each of the above institutions has 
red an especially important part in a definite society in a 
iain period. The army plays a great réle in a period of war 
social disturbances; a moderate one in a period of peace. 
Church had a great importance in the Middle Ages, and 
a less one at the present time. Money making and political 
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activity have great significance now and had less a few ~~ 
ago. 

Varying in their concrete forms and in their size, the channels. 
of vertical circulation exist in any stratified society, and are as’ 
necessary as channels for blood circulation in the body. So 
much for this point. Let us now pass to another problem closely 
connected with that of channels. 


2Lucnatre, A., Social France at the Time of Philip Augustus, pp. 10, 147, 
271, New York, 1922. . 
2 See CouLANGES, DE, F., op. cit., pp. 96 et seq., 424, and passim; VIOLLET, op. 
cit., p. 251; Fracu, Les origines de l'ancienne France, Vol. 1, pp. 111 et seq.; 
KorapinskA, M., op. cit., passim. ; 
8 Charles B. Davenport rightly says of the American military officers: “In 
time of actual battling, selection for advancement is made on the ground of per- 
formance—the inferior officers fall; the successful ones are given the higher 
commands, Our Civil War showed this clearly.” Naval Officers, Their Hered- 

ity and Development, p. 1, Washington, D. C., 1919. 

It is enough to look through such publications as Burke's Peerage and 
Landed Gentry, to see what a great percentage of the English aristocracy origi: 
nated through the military service and climbed up by the army ladder. 

“See De 1a Tour, Impart, Les élections épiscopales dans léglise de France 
du XI au XII siécles, pp. 219 et seq., passim; Guizot, F., The pea of Civ 
ilization, Vol. I, pp. 115 et seg.; KorasinsKa, M., op. cit., 16-17, 22-23, 
57-61; LUCHAIRE, A., Social France at the Time of Philip ee Chaps. 
II to VIL. 

° Sorokin, P., “The Monarchs and the Rulers.” 

°Gretton, R., The English Middle Class, p. 151. 

7 CHEN Huan Cuanc, The Economic Principles of Confucius, Vol. 1, PB 
87-94. See also Li-Ki, Bk. IX, Sec. III, p. 5. 


® See Lysyer, The Ottoman Empire in the Time of Suleiman the Magnifi-. 
cent. 
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* As an illustration of the above, the following figures concerning occupation 


and education of 24,442 employed boys in New York are representative: oT 


Boys’ Present Occupation . 


Last Grade Completed 


Professions,} Clerical, | Business, Labor, 
Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 


th. ee eee eee eee eee bea 13.4 BeO 22.4 
SibGe Nee ee ees OI Oe Sete eet a 1.4 1G. @) 4.7 19.0 
SEAM tne so moor em bOo e oMek 1.6 18.5 4.8 13 
IDpFdohAalx svaves meneot de A CR een SI Ns 2.4 35.2 6.9 8.5 
Meyeaty nighischoOlen siecycnen Bie 46.0 6.6 6.9 
AMEE con boc COUR o Mt boon & 4.9 49.2 ORS 4.5 
BOCES EBM nt. Lik sk he ee 6.1 51.6 LEY 3.6. 
AN VIGATS testes ccs te etc s laconic enero On2 59.4 10.0 2.48 ‘ 
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The more education a boy has the more likely he is to get into the profes- 
ial, clerical, and retail business occupations. The less education a boy has 
greater his chances are of becoming a laborer.” Burocr, H. G., Our Boys, 
39, New York, 1921. 

t is possible to give hundreds of tables which show the same correlation 
ween social status and education. 

See, e.g., Apastamba, I.1, 14-17; 1.1, 5-6. 

‘Laws of Manu, II, 148. 

* Laws of Manu, II, 148. 

‘Micuets, R., “Eugenics ip Party Organization,” Problems in Eugenics, pp. 
-237, 1912. 

‘It is interesting to note thaf the “elevator” of arts seems to have been more 
essible to the humble born than that of science and other professions. 
Maas’s study of the German men of genius has shown that out of all such 
n who came from the strata of the peasants, and proletariat (635 men were 
died) 32 per cent were in arts, 27.8 in science, 4.3 in medicine, 4.6 in law, 
in education. Dr. Philiptschenko’s study of the contemporary Russian 
mtists, scholars, and representatives of arts, has shown that among the 
tists only 2.9 per cent came out of the class of proletariat and artisans, 
ile this per cent among the representatives of arts is 9.6. See Maas, F., 
yer die Herkunftsbedingungen der Geistigen Fuhrer,” Archiv fiir Sozial- 
s,, Vol. XLI, pp. 161-167; PHILIPTSCHENKO, T., “Stat. resultaty ankety, etc.” 
letin of the Bureau of Eugenics, No. 1, p. 12, Petrograd, 1922; No. 2, p. 12, 


4. 
_Cf., Descamps, P., of. cit., passim; Kovatevsky, M., Soziologija, Vol. I, 
188 ff. 

-Boucit, Cuarwes, La démocratie devant la science, p. 92; Worms, RENE 
Mosophie des sciences sociales, Vol. III, pp. 66 ff., 1907; Pareto, V., Sys- 
ws socialistes, Vol. I, p. 8. 

JGRETTON, R., op. cit., pp. 91 et seqg., 105 et seqg., 146 and passim 
ID’AvENEL, Les riches depuis sept cents ans, pp. 9, 10; Lucuarre, A., Social 
vce at the Time of Philip Augustus, pp. 325 et seq., 421 et seq., and Chap. 
NE 


OLABINSKA, M., op. cit., Chaps. II to IV. 

See, besides the works of Plato, Aristotle, Thucydides, Polybius and Xeno- 
ln, Hatiiay, W. R., The Growth of the City State, pp. 111 et seq. and 
im, Small & Maynard Company; Davis, W., The Influence of Wealth in 
rerial Rome, pp. 62, et seq., 1910. 

he Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 320. 

SOROKIN, P., “American Millionaires and Multimillionaires,” p. 639. 


CHAPTER IX 


MECHANISM OF SOCIAL TESTING, SELECTION, AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUALS WITHIN 
DIFFERENT SOCIAL STRATA 


I. DEFINITION 


IN ANY society there are a great many people who want to 
climb up into its upper strata. Since only a few succeed in doing 
this, and since, under normal conditions, the vertical circulation 
does not have an anarchical character, it seems that in any society 
there is a mechanism which controls the process of vertical cir- 
culation. This control seems to consist in the first place, in 
testing individuals with respect to their suitableness for the per- 
formance of a definite social function; in the second place, in the 
selection of individuals for a definite social position;+ in the 
third place, in a corresponding distribution of the members of a 
society among different social strata, in their promotion, or in 
their degradation. In other words, within a stratified society, 
there seem to exist not only channels of vertical circulation, but 
also a kind of a “sieve’’ within these channels which sifts the 
individuals and places them within the society. The essential 
purpose of this control is to distribute the individuals so that each 
is placed according to his talents and able to perform successfully 
his social function. Wrongly placed, individuals do their social 
work poorly; and, as a result, all society suffers and disintegrates. 
Though there scarcely has existed any society in which the dis- 
tribution of individuals has been quite perfect, in complete accord- 
ance with the rule, “Everybody must be placed according to his 
ability,” * nevertheless, many societies have existed for a long | 
time and this very fact means that their mechanism of social! 
testing, selecting, and distributing their members has not been} 
wholly bad and has performed its function in a more or less satis-| 
factory way. The problems to be discussed now are: What’ 
represents this mechanism of selection and distribution of indi- 
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duals? How and on what bases does it test, select and dis- 
ibute them? 

The first question may be answered in the following way: in 
ly given society this mechanism is composed of all the social 
stitutions and organizations which perform these functions. 

As a general rule these institutions are the same as those which 
mction as channels of, vertical circulation. These institutions, 
ch as the family, army, church, school, political, professional, 
id occupational organizations are not only a channel of social 
rculation, but are at the same time, the “sieves” which test and 
ft, select and distribute the individuals within different social 
rata or positions. 

Some of them, as the school and family, are the machinery 
hich tests principally the general qualities of individuals neces- 
ry for a successful performance of a great many functions; such 
their general intelligence, health, and social character. Some 
her institutions, such as many occupational organizations, are 
2 machinery which tests the specific quality of individuals neces- 
ry for a successful performance of a specific function in a 
ven occupation; the voice of a prospective singer, the oratorical 
ent of a prospective politician, the physical strength of a future 
avyweight champion, and so forth. Turn now to the problem 
| how these institutions perform these functions and what prin- 
ual types of testing, selection, and distribution exist in different 
ieties. This will give us a somewhat deeper insight into many 
ititutions, and will show that many of them, quite absurd at 
tt sight, have been, indeed, quite understandable under existing 
cumstances. 


AMILY STATUS AS AN INDIRECT TEST OF ABILITIES AND AS A 
1S FOR SOCIAL SELECTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUALS 


‘tis easy to say that in a perfect society all its members should 
placed in such positions as correspond to their abilities. But 
3 difficult to decide whether one has a definite ability or not, 
ttther he has it in a greater degree than another man, and what 
1 of talent there is in every individual. Even now with psycho- 
ical testing devices these problems cannot be solved successfully 
1 great many cases. Still more difficult was the solution in 
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the past. Under such circumstances society had to invent an 
indirect criterion for discovering and ascertaining the abilities 
of its members. By way of trial and error, one of the most 
important criteria for this purpose was found in the character 
and the social status of a family in which an individual was 
born. Parents who were clever and of high standing were ac- 
cepted as a proof of an offspring’s superior intelligence and 
suitableness for a high social position; an origin in a humble 
family was taken as evidence of a man’s inferiority which made 
him suitable only for a humble position. Thus arises the insti- 
tution of inheritance of the social position of the parents by the 
children; one born in a family of high standing deserves to be 
placed also in high strata; one born in a humble family should 
be placed in a humble position. Such has been the situation in 
many past societies, and such, to some extent, it is still. 

In this way the family has been made a first criterion for the 
judgment of a man’s general and specific abilities, and corre- 
spondingly, a first basis for a prospective social placement of 
individuals. In this sense, the family has played an enormous 
rdle as a first basis for social selection of individuals for a 
definite social position. It has also been a piece of machinery 
which has controlled the social distribution of members of a 
society. Though using the family as a social test, and as an 
instrument of social distribution of individuals has, probably, 
been established by way of a “trial and error,” nevertheless, 
the fundamental reasons for such a use were well known long 
ago, many centuries before Christ. These reasons are two? 
heredity and education. Origin from a prominent and good 
family makes probable a good heredity and good education; 
origin from a poor family often means a poor heredity socially, 
mentally, and physically, and poor training. These two reasons, 
which the present eugenists, criminologists, and pyschiatrists 
stress, were well known in the past; more than this, pea devices 
of the present eugenists were already in use long ago.® ; 

The above explains why this method of testing individuals 
came about, and why the family became one of the earliest bases 
for the social distribution of the members of a society within 
its layers. This réle the family has played throughout history. 
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> importance of the family in this respect, however, has varied 
m country to country, from period to period. Among the 
ty conditions which have influenced this important function 
the family, it is possible to mention here only two: the first, 
stability of the family; the second, the number and the char- 
rt of other educational and testing agencies in a society. As 
empirical, and for this reason, an approximate, generaliza- 
1 may be formulated the following proposition: 

ther conditions being equal, in a society where the family is 
le, marriage ts sacred and durable; intermarriages between 
erent social strata are few; the training and education of the 
dren go on principally within the family; the number of other 
ing and selective agencies is small; and they receive the 
ng generation for training only at a relatively late age; in 
1a society, the family, as a testing, selecting, and distributing 
ucy plays an exclusively important role. In such a society, an 
»ritance of the father’s position by the son is usual and natural. 
t contrariwise, in a society where the family is unstable, the 
‘riage 1s easily dissolved; intermarriages between different 
ita are common, the education of the children after their early 
od, goes on outside of the family, in other institutions; and 
vy number ts relatively numerous; in such a society the family 
: testing and selecting agency plays a role far less important 
1 in the first type of society. In such a society an inheritance 
he social position of a father by his children is less necessary 
| becomes less common. The reasons for this generalization 
at hand. Since the family is unstable and intermarriage is 
on, and the marriage is easily dissolved (divorces), there 
iot be either purity of blood, as a hereditary basis for a 
iriority and inferiority; or a sacredness of the family, or 
‘ly pride, or a high social evaluation of the family institution. 
e the family is easily disintegrated, such a family could not 
_ good and efficient educational agency. Since the children, 
1 early age, pass into the hands of the kindergarten, public 
irivate schools, and other similar agencies, the family cannot 
an exclusive role as an educational and testing institution ; 
nnot shape the children so strongly as in a society where all 
al and moral equipment of the children is furnished in and 
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by the family. In brief, in such a society the family loses it 
hereditary as well as its exclusive educational value; hence 
naturally, it loses its exclusive importance as the basis for a 
evaluation and social placing of an individual. These function 
then are performed by other agencies. Finally, in such a societ 
a hereditary caste or hereditary transmission of social positio 
becomes impossible, as well as much tess reasonable than it is i 
a society where the family determines—biologically and sociall 
—the innate and acquired properties of the individual. Such i 
brief are the reasons for the above generalization. As an exampl 
of a society of the first type it is possible to point out: the Indi 
caste-society, the early Roman and Greek societies, the societ 
of the Middle Ages in the period from about the tenth to th 
fourteenth centuries, and many other groups having the so-calle 
patriarchal family. In them, the family was stable; the marriag 
bond, sacred and indissoluble. Intercaste, or interplebeian an 
patrician, or interstrata marriages were prohibited. The educa 
tion and vocational training of the children went on principall 
within the family. There were very few schools outside of i 
If there were, the teachers, as in the caste-society, had a purel 
private character, and the relation of a pupil and the teacher wa 
the relation of a father and son. Occupations were learned prir 
cipally within the family. The family was a school, a vocations 
training center, and an industrial institution at the same tim 
The hereditary transmission of the parents’ social status t 
children was a natural outcome of such a situation; hence, a 
exclusive importance of the family status as a decisive basis fe 
a social placement of individuals. This shows that the correlatio 
of all these traits was almost inevitable and under such condition 
very reasonable. Now take the same Roman and Greek societ 
at a later period of its history; or European society in the nine 
teenth century and especially at the present moment; or durin 
such periods as that of the Renaissance in Italy, or the Reforma 
tion in Europe, not to mention other periods of social upheaval. 

The family is disintegrated. It no longer has a sacred chat 
acter. Marriage is easily dissolved and divorce is an everyda 
occurrence. Interstrata marriages are common and are no longé 
prohibited by either law, religion or morals. The purity ¢ 
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d of the noble and the humble no longer exists. Children 
kept within the family bosom for only a few years. Even 
ng this period the parents, especially the father, see them 
-in the morning and at night. They grow up outside of 
family. At an early age they are taken by neighborhood 
2s, by kindergartens, by schools, and after that time they are 
9st beyond the influence of the parents. The education, the 
the occupational training, the equipment for their life in 
sty is going on outside of the family. Under such conditions 
function of testing is then performed factually by other 
tutions. Under such conditions the family test naturally 
3 its exclusive importance. The family status ceases to be 
xclusive basis for social placement of the individuals; heredi- 
transmission of occupation or social status becomes factually 
h less possible and less necessary. With the disappearance 
1e closed hereditary castes and orders in such a society, and, 
ntensive vertical circulation, the habit develops of judging 
individuals not so much according to their family status as 
rding to their personal qualities as they are discovered by 
school, by their occupations, and other testing and selecting 
tutions. Such is the correlation of all these traits and their 
ual adhesion. Such is “the style’ of the two types of socie- 
‘n this respect. The above shows what is meant by the fluc- 
on in the importance of the family as a testing and selecting 
cy. At the present moment, in democratic countries, its 
is much less important in this respect than in societies of other 
3. However, even now the family continues to perform this 
ition. 
3. THE SCHOOL AS A TESTING AND SELECTIVE AND 
DISTRIBUTIVE AGENCY 


| 

ne second fundamental kind of machinery for testing the 
ies of the individuals and determining their social position 
xeen the school. The family is the agency which gives the 
test; earlier than any other group, it determines the life 
r and the prospective social position of the children. But 
iin the caste-society the family test and influences, to some 
e, are retested and reconsidered by other agencies, the edu- 
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cator and the teacher among them; still more true is this of socie 
ties of another type, especially of those in which we live. 

If at the present time the family status and education outlin 
roughly the life career of its children, the school is the nex 
agency which retests the “decisions” of a family, and very ofte 
and very decisively changes them. Up to the last few years, th 
school was regarded primarily as an educational institution. I 
social function was seen in “pouring” into a student a definit 
amount of knowledge, and, to some extent, in shaping his be 
havior. The testing, the selective, and the distributive function 
of the school were almost completely overlooked, although thes 
functions of the school are scarcely less important than that o 
“enlightenment” and “education.” During the last few year 
many specialists in different fields have begun to see these func 
tions. At the present moment it is certain that the school, whil 
being a “training and educational’’ institution, is at the same time 
a piece of social machinery, which tests the abilities of the indi 
viduals, which sifts them, selects them, and decides their pros 
pective social position. In other words, the essential social fun 
tion of the school is not only to find out whether a pupil ha 
learned a definite part of a textbook or not; but through all it 
examinations and moral supervision to discover, in the first place 
which of the pupils are talented and which are not; what abilit 
every pupil has and in what degree; and which of them are sociall 
and morally fit; in the second place, to eliminate those who d 
not have the desirable mental and moral qualities; in the thir 
place, through an elimination of the failures to close the door 
for their social promotion, at least, within certain definite socia 
fields, and to promote those who happen to be the bright student 
in the direction of those social positions which correspond ¢ 
their general and specific abilities. Whether successful or no 
these purposes are some of the most important functions of th 
school. From this standpoint the school is primarily a testins 
selecting, and distributing agency.* In its total the whole schot 
system, with its handicaps, quizzes, examinations, supervision © 
the students, and their grading, ranking, evaluating, eliminating 
and promoting, is a very complicated “sieve,” which sifts “th 
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1” from “the bad’ future citizens, “the able’ from “the 
”’ “those fitted for the high positions” from those “unfitted.” 
s explains what is meant by the testing, selective, and dis- 
itive functions of school machinery. 
he intensiveness of this function of the school naturally fluc- 
es from society to society, from time to time. Among other 
litions, it strongly depends on the extent to which the testing 
the sifting of individugls is carried out by other institutions, 
especially by the family. If the family performs this role 
ently, in such a way that only an already selected group of 
lren reaches the doors of the schools and enters them, then 
testing and the selecting and sifting rdle of the school is not 
ecessary as in the case when the doors of the school are open 
all children, when there is no selection and elimination pre- 
ag school entrance. Under such conditions, naturally, there 
a great many children incapable of progressing further than 
irst few grades of school; the number of failures is greater 
where there is pre-school selection. Therefore, the elimina- 
work of the school becomes much greater and more pitiless. 
‘creases as it proceeds, going from the lower grades to the 
er, from the elementary to the secondary school, from the sec- 
iry school to the college. As a result, out of the many 
's who enter the door of the elementary school only an insig- 
unt minority reach the stage of university graduation. The 
: majority (see below for figures) are eliminated, not only 
school, but automatically thereby from climbing up this 
-r to high social positions. Part of those eliminated suc- 
‘in climbing through another ladder (money making, etc.), 
nly a small part.* The majority of those eliminated from 
ichool through “the school sieve” are doomed to be placed 
relatively lower social position. In this. way, in certain 
cies the school does the work of selection, and bars the social 
otion of individuals who have not been barred and selected 
‘e family. This explains the fact that, contrary to the com- 
opinion, universal education and instruction leads not so 
to an obliteration of mental and social differences as to 
increase. The school, even the most democratic school, open 
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to everybody, if it performs its task properly, is a machinery « 
the “aristocratization” and stratification of society, not of “leve 
ing” and “democratization.” The following representative da 
show clearly the testing, selective, and eliminating role of # 
school in the United States of America. According to Doct 
Ayres,® for every 1,000 children who enter the first grade, v 


have in the higher grades: 


723 in the second grade 

692 in the third grade 

640 in the fourth grade 

552 in the fifth grade 

462 in the sixth grade 

368 in the seventh grade 

263 in the eighth grade 

189 in the first grade of the high school 
123 in the second grade of the high school 
81 in the third grade of the high school 
56 in the fourth grade of the high school 


Admitting that out of 1,000 children who enter the first grad 
there must be, owing to the death and increase of population, 
the eighth grade, 871, we see that, in fact, we have instead of th 
figure only 263. The remaining 608 pupils are eliminated at 
dropped out of school. A similar conclusion is given by Doct 
Thorndike.? According to his data, 25 per cent of the whi 
children in the United States at the beginning of the twentie 
century could reach only the fifth grade. According to Doct 
Strayer and Doctor Terman, out of 100 children entering eleme 
tary school only about 40 remain to enter the high school and on 
10 are graduated from high school.* The eliminating réle of # 
high school is still greater. According to the data of the Bure: 
of Education for 1917 and 1918 the students in the first " 
of high school constituted : 


39.8 per cent of the total high-school enrollment, in the secor 
year, 


26.9 per cent of the total high-school enrollment, in the third yea 
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per cent of the total high-school enrollment, in the fourth 
year, 
per cent of the total high-school enrollment.® 


yrding to data of Francis P. O’Brien, out of 6,141 students 
entered high school, only 1,936 were graduated.’? In this 
only an insignificant and highly selected group reaches the 
ge or university. Here the elimination again is continued, 
only a part of those who enter the freshman class achieve 
ge graduation. 

ater on, the causes of this enormous elimination will be seen; 
it is enough to state the fact that the school which is accessible 
ll, nevertheless, debars eventually the greater part of the 
ring pupils, and in this way performs the work of social 
tion of the prospective “dwellers on the higher social strata.” 
1 the development of the mental test, this tendency of sifting 
<ely to become more severe. It is already manifest in such 
; as the present testing of prospective students before their 
ge enrollment, and debarring those who do not show a neces- 
1.Q. and other requisite qualities." In different forms, the 
31 has always performed in the past the same function of 
ical, moral, and mental selection and elimination of the unfit. 
the sake of brevity only one or two illustrations will be given 


Indian caste-society, in order to become a member of the 
‘orders of the high caste, a successful student had to over- 

such enormous obstacles and to display such physical and 
dally mental and moral qualities that only few men could 
ssuch a test without failure. According to Apastamba, the 
ye of the study of the Vedas continued from 12 to 40 years. 
ng this period the student “shall obey his teacher; except 
ie he must not contradict him; must care for him, feed 
ttake food only after the teacher has finished his eating; 
ny day he shall put his teacher to bed after having washed his 
ier’s feet and after having rubbed him”; he must go to bed 
after having received the teacher’s permission; talk to the 
er only standing or sitting and never lying; “and if the 
sr stands he shall answer him after having risen also; he 
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shall walk after him, if he walks, run after him, if he runs. 
Furthermore, “he shall not look at the sun; he shall avoid honey 
meat, perfumes, garlands, sleep in the daytime, ointments, col 
lyrium, a carriage, shoes, a parasol, love, anger, covetousness 
perplexity, garrulity, playing musical instruments, bathing (fo 
pleasure), cleaning the teeth, elation, dancing, singing, calumn 
and terror; he shall avoid the gaze and touch of women ; gambling 
low service; taking things not offered; injuring animate beings 
making bitter speeches; he shall speak the truth’; and so ot 
Contrariwise: “If these rules are transgressed, study drive 
out the knowledge of the Veda acquired already, from the offende 
and from his children, besides he will go to hell and his life wi 
be shortened’”’ (not to mention that he loses all chances to becom 
a man of high order). . 
To suppose that many of the novitiates must have failed 1 
fulfilling these and many other prescriptions would be not fa 
from the truth. Therefore this type of school seems to have per 
formed in the severest form the same function of social testin 
and selection of the prospective leaders of the Indian society. 
Thus in India the aristocracy and the aristocracy of the aris 
tocracy has been sifted, at least, through the two severest socié 
sieves; that of the family and that of the school. In this wa) 
it has been tested biologically, mentally, and morally. As. 
result we have the most powerful aristocracy of biological an 
social selection. 0 
Turning to China we see a somewhat different Chinese scho 
which in its own way performs, again, the same sifting of th 
prospective leaders of the country. In China, unlike India, th 
schools have been open for all people of all classes. In this re 
spect, the system is similar to that of democratic countries. Bu 
perhaps, more than in the present democracies, education ha 
determined man’s social position. If we are to believe th 
Chinese sources and scholars, there, at least, in some period: 


the sifting rdle of the school has been decisive: 
9 

Even among the sons of the emperor, the princes, and great off 
cials, if they were not qualified to rites and justice, they should b 
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down to the class of common people; even among the sons of 
mon people, if they have good education and character and are 
ified to rites and justice, they should be elevated to the class of 
isters and nobles. . . . Education is the only determining force 
ocial standing.14 


nly a few individuals could slip through the most compli- 
d scholastic system of the Chinese education and examinations, 
reach university graduation. A great majority of those who 
red the “school race” have been dropping out of the school, 
thus were eliminated as prospective candidates for the highest 
al positions. 

‘he same may be said of many another school and educational 
em. So much for the school as a testing and selective agency 
ch controls the social distribution of individuals. 


4. THE CHURCH AS A TESTING, SELECTIVE, AND 
DISTRIBUTIVE AGENCY 


Vhat has been said of the school may be said of the Church. 
aany countries the Church has been the school; and the school, 
‘Church. In such countries their functions have been prac- 
ily the same. Where these two institutions are strongly sepa- 
'd, as, for instance, in many present societies, the principal 
erence between the two institutions in regard to social testing 
selecting seems to have been that the school has tested prin- 
‘ly the intellectual qualities of individuals, the Church, prin- 
‘ly, their moral and social characteristics. Where, as in 
eval society, the Church was also the school, it performed 
wainiversal, intellectual, moral and social-testing function and 
selection of individuals. In such societies the selective rdle 
fre Church has been enormous. In the first place, all “pagans 
theretics” have been eliminated from those who could obtain 
aonsible positions. In the second place, they were persecuted 
pplaced at the bottom of the social world, imprisoned, dis- 
thised, executed. In the third place, the persons who, in 
ippinion of the Church, have been virtuous, eo ipso, have 
«promoted upward. In this way, the Church has played an 
hmous réle in social selection and distribution of individuals 


ig different social strata. At the present moment, in socie- 


| 
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ties like the United States of America the “selective” rdle of th 
Church, in comparison with that of the school, is considerabl 
less. Nevertheless, it still exists. The opinion of the Chure 
community, the Church affiliation of a man, the man’s characteri 
zation by the Church authorities and leaders, still play a consider 
able part in the career of a great many people, beginning wit 
men in a parish and ending with teachers and professors (th 
Tennessee trial is only a conspicuous example of a great man 
similar cases), officials, senators, governors and even the presi 
dents of the United States. After what has been said of th 
school there is no need to dwell longer on the functions of th 
Church in this respect. 


5. FAMILY, SCHOOL, AND CHURCH AS THE AGENCIES OF TH 

TESTING OF THE GENERAL QUALITIES OF THE INDIVIDUALS 

THEIR DECISIVE ROLE IN DETERMINING THE PROPERTIES 0 
THE DIFFERENT SOCIAL CLASSES 


Before turning to the social agencies which test the specifi 
qualities of individuals, and selecting them for a specific sociz 
or occupational group, it is proper to say a few words abou 
the enormous role which family, school, and: Church play t 
determining the typical qualities of the higher and lower socié 
strata. As mentioned, these agencies test principally the gener 
biological, mental, and moral qualities of individuals which ar 
relevant for a successful performance of a great many socié 
functions. The point which is to be stressed now is that th 
character of these selective agencies, or their standards of wha 
is desirable and undesirable, what is good and bad, greatly deter 
mines what kind of people will fill the upper and the lower strat 
of a society. The agencies are the social “sieves” and on th 
nature of the sieves depends what “human particles” will remat 
in the upper and what will slip into the lower strata. A fer 
examples are enough to make this clear. 

As we have seen, in order to pass successfully the test of i 
Brahmin school a student had to display not only an ability t 
learn Vedas, but extraordinary moral and social qualities; 
wonderful patience, and self-control, a supernormal power t 
control all biological impulses, to conquer all temptations, to stat 
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hysical privations, to despise worldly goods and comforts, to 
for the truth, not to fear any earthly authority, and any 
ical suffering, and so forth. Only men with an extraordinary 
power and spirit could meet such a test. As a result, the 
| Brahminic orders were composed of highly selected men, 
above the general intellectual and moral level. Now take the 
1ese school. Here also some attention is given to the moral 
social qualities of the pupils. But the principal test, never- 
ss, has consisted in the knowledge of the classics, in the 
Ilence of the style and literary composition, and in similar 
ers which have small practical value, do not give any real 
wledge of the nature or of causal relations. Hence, the 
ly literary character of the Chinese governing class recruited 
1 those who successfully have passed this “literary test,” its 
-acticability, and its inability to handle many practical affairs. 
“literary character of the school” has determined “the literary 
impractical” character of the Mandarin government which 
ne government of the literary intelligentsia par excellence. 
at the sieve is, the flour will be.” Take, further, the medieval 
ch and school. The people with strong bodily proclivities, 
cially such as the sex impulse, the people with an independence 
pinion, with an anti-dogmatic mind, and so on, as a rule, 
1 not pass through this “ascetic, dogmatic, intolerant’’ sieve ; 
| people were left either at the bottom of society or were put 
a, or had to find other social channels for their elevation. 
nally, take the present school in Western countries. Recently 
est has been almost exclusively intellectual, plus physical 
itics. The present school does not demand any extraordinary 
J quality, or anything remotely similar to the demand of the 
imin school. If a student is not below a general moral 
lard, he may brilliantly pass the test, providing he is bright 

the intellectual standpoint. As far as the upper strata are 
lited from such people, they display a pretty intellectual 
ry and pretty conspicuous moral slackness; cupidity, corrup- 
idemagogy, sexual licentiousness, unstable families, profiteer- 
hunting for worldly goods often at the cost of social and 
1 values, dishonesty, cynicism, and “plutocracy.’’ Such are 
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the conspicuous qualities which in abundance are displayed ft 
the governmental, intellectual, and financial aristocracy of ot 
modern time. On the other hand, a natural result of the ind 
cated organization of the present school is its complete inefi 
ciency to improve the moral standard of the population generall 
For the last few decades in all European countries and in th 
United States the number of schools and of those graduate 
from the elementary and the secondary schools and_ college 
has increased enormously, far more than the increase of popul. 
tion; and yet, the number of crimes did not decrease but rathe 
increased, and the proportion of the “‘literate criminals’ is rele 
tively increasing while that of the illiterate is relatively d 
creasing.’® 

These facts are the “testimoniwm pauperitatis’ of the mor: 
inefficiency of the present school generally. The relatively fo 
moral standard of the contemporary upper strata in Wester 
countries is partly due to the indicated school organization. The: 
examples show how greatly the qualities of the different “ari 
tocracies” depend on the school organization as a testing af 
selecting agency. The same may be said of all other similz 
agencies. On the character of the “sieve” greatly depends tt 
character of the upper as well as the lower social layers. Ar 
social reformer must give careful attention, therefore, to all suc 
agencies not only as institutions of education and training, bu 
especially, as testing and selective machinery. Many traits whic 
are not important from the “educational standpoint” may hay 
great importance from the testing and selective viewpoints, af 
contrariwise. However important the traits inculcated by Churdl 
school, and family, not less important are the kind of people wh 
are barred and promoted by them. The selective rdle of soci 
institutions, as Lapouge has brilliantly shown, is, perhaps, eve 
more important for the future of a country, than their “tran 
forming and educational” réle.17 Such is the qualitative sit 
of the organization of the testing and selective and distributit 
agencies, in determining the kind of people placed in the uppe 
and lower social strata. Besides the qualitative aspect of a 
problem, there is also a quantitative side. 
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he quantitative problem consists in the number of people 
sed by the above agencies into the upper strata. The point 
ch I want to stress is that the proportion of the élite within 
total population is not a small matter. We know that the 
er stories of a building must be proportionate to its lower 
‘ies ; they cannot be too heavy nor too large; if they are, the 
ding crumbles (see above, Part I). After Malthus, we are 
istomed to talk about overpopulation or underpopulation in 
tion to the necessities. I wonder, however, why we do not 
over an overproduction or underproduction of the candidates 
the upper strata. It is apparent that no society can exist 
sperously if its upper strata compose, say, 50 per cent of the 
le population. It is also apparent that the whole government 
1 country with one hundred millions of population cannot con- 
of 50 men; they would be omnipotent gods to be able by 
nselves to perform all governmental functions. This means 
- for any prosperous society there is an optimal proportion 
che upper strata in relation to its population. A great devia- 
_ from the point of optimum is likely to be disastrous for a 
ety. Hence, the possibility of an overproduction or under- 
duction of candidates for the upper strata. 
.ccording to the type of society, an overproduction of the 
er strata may result either from a disproportionately great 
rreation of the upper layers in an immobile society or from a 
seasy testing of the social agencies which permits too many 
ble to slip into the upper classes. An underproduction may 
ww from a too weak differential procreation of the upper strata 
rrom a too severe sifting of the candidates for the upper 
ra. The results are that only a very few individuals can 
the sieve. An overproduction of the élite through a too 
jt, or underproduction through a too low, procreation may 
inferred from the following computation. Let us imagine that 
agave a small society which consists of five subjects and one 
\. Let us imagine further, that in each generation each of 
-uled families leaves five surviving children, while the ruling 
ily leaves seven or four surviving children. Somewhat sim- 
ing the situation, thus, we would have the following picture 
rin a few generations: 
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SE —————— 


Their Percentage Per Cent of the 
Number in the Total Numper or Ruling Class in 
4 of Population in Rulers Who the Total Popu- 
EASES Ut Sub- | Case of Sevenand | Leave Sevenand| lation Leaving 
jects | Four Childrenin | Four Offspring | Seven and Four 
Ruling Families Children 
Da arackrericca inact 5 83.3 83.3 I I 16.7 16.7 
Bie Ae inka, Meeks 25 alesuern Ay shes i 4 
3 Brarcievatetaneuonrs 125 aieshes Ses 49 16 
Aisuicieceaeaeine 625 Palsys Siatene 343 64 
Slava cesses cisiots 3,125 Pee int 2,401 256 Ses ae 
Ostet vee 15,630 | 48.2 94.4 16,807 | 1,024 51.8 5.6 


This hypothetical computation shows what a great difference 
may come out of a small differential fecundity of the upper anc 
lower classes, and how easy in this way may happen either ar 
overproduction (51.8) or an underproduction of the upper strata 

Still more easily may both cases occur through a too severe 
or a too loose sifting of the candidates by the testing and selecting 
agencies for the social distribution of individuals. 

Let us glance now at what may be the results of an overpro- 
duction, either through the high fertility of the higher classes 
which in countries of polygamy, as in Turkey, may easily happen 
or through a too lenient sifting. All the overproduced prospective 
élite cannot find room in the upper strata. A sharp struggle anc 
competition is inevitable for the high positions among them. It 
the immobile societies it leads to a pitiless fight among the many 
candidates for the same high positions of a monarch or othe 
prominent places. We read in history how the sons of the sam 
father in the dynasties of the Osmans, Merovingians, Con: 
stantine the Great, Carolingians, and many other noble familie: 
systematically assassinated, poisoned, killed, and overthrew eact 
other, not to mention the feuds and warfare among the sons 0 
other different families. From this standpoint these are nothing 
but a repressive means to reduce the overproduction and to re 
establish the necessary equilibrium. Descriptions of such proc 
esses fill all the chronicles of the Eastern and Western countrieé 
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the past. If an overpopulation generally leads to a war, why 
admit that an overproduction of the population of the upper 
ata may lead to similar results. And the facts just indicated 
m to corroborate this hypothesis. A great many palace plots, 
stthrows and disorders seem to have arisen not without this 
ise. Somewhat different in form, but similar in substance, are 
results of an overproduction of the élite in the mobile society. 
this case the process runs approximately as follows: The over- 
duced prospective élite cannot find the corresponding high posi- 
ns. For this reason, the unlucky fellows are dissatisfied and 
to start their own “elevating” organizations. As this organi- 
ion cannot find a privileged place under the existing régime, 
has to be critical, undermining, oppositional, radical, revolu- 
nary. The “petty ambitions” of these élite, being unsatisfied 
ler existing conditions, seek outlet in social reconstruction or 
olution. An additional justification for this is that those 
o succeed in obtaining the high places under the existing régime 
inot have either the necessary prestige or a real ability to 
lence” the oppositional forces, because, having slipped through 
loosened sieve, they may be simply “‘lucky fellows” not at all 
re capable than those who have had “‘hard luck” and had to re- 
in in the lower strata. In this way, an overproduction of the 
e due to a too easy test and selection of the testing and selecting 
incies leads to social instability, disorders, revolutions.'® 
The same result may be reached in a different way by an under- 
duction of the élite due to a low fertility of the upper strata 
an immobile society or to a too severe system of sifting (not 
mention its defectiveness from the qualitative standpoint) in 
aobile society. In this case the number of the élite may be 
Ith less than is necessary for filling all high social positions. 
wart of these positions, therefore, have to be given to unselected 
1. Such a distribution may spoil all benefits of severe selec- 
Pe Besides, non-admission of the newcomers into the upper 
i of birth or too severe a system of sifting may bar 
im climbing a great many people who deserve to be placed in 
1upper strata. In this way it may lead to an accumulation of 
e dissatisfied capable élite in the lower strata and create explo- 
t material which may supply the leaders for a dissatisfied mass. 
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This means that such a system may lead again to social instability 
and disorders. If, on the contrary, in spite of the severe sifting 
among the lower strata, there are no real élite, the system may 
lead to an unquestionable supremacy of the severely selected élite, 
and in this way to a social stagnation—the situation which is 
found in part in the history of India. The same results take 
place when “the social sieves” are qualitatively bad, when the 
hereditary aristocracy is degenerated and uncapable, or the sys- 
tem of testing is quite incidental, and the criteria of the selection 
are defective. If, for instance, such a criterion is only the color 
of eyes or a gracious literary style, or a hereditary status of the 
father, without any further inquiry as to what the son’s talent 
may be and what quality of heredity he has, it is evident that the 
population of the upper governmental strata, recruited on these 
bases, would scarcely be fitted for a successful performance of 
governmental functions. As a result, the government developed 
in this way will be incapable. Below, in the lower strata, there 
will be many “inborn rulers” who will necessarily try to reach the 
position corresponding to their talents. Hence, social stability 
will be undermined from the top, through the government’s in- 
ability, and from the bottom, through the subversive activity of 
the badly placed “inborn rulers.” The result is again social dis- 
order and instability. 

These statements here are almost dogmatic. But it might be 
possible to lay down a considerable number of historical facts 
which may corroborate them. Part of them will be given later. 
Only one contemporary fact is indicated here, for the sake of 
illustration, and as a practical suggestion. 

The statistics of college graduates in the United States give 
the following ratio of male college graduates per 100,000 male 
over 20 years of age in the population. 


ONE COLLEGE MALE GRADUATE PER 100,000 


YEAR MALES OVER 20 YEARS OF AGE 

¥B80 sscee aye ica 687 IQIO ee wel use lenyarers 875 
TSQ0. 5... ce insey aes 710 ie Loven Bidto ome coi 1,137 
TQOO ie aeck eee 745 
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ince 1815, 496,618 degrees have been granted, but more than 
' of these 496,618 have been conferred since 1900, and of the 
,026 male graduates living June 1, 1920, over half received 
r degrees after 1905.'° 

‘his shows a very rapid increase of college graduates in the 
ited States. This means an increase of competition among 
n and difficulty in finding a position proper to the degree. A 
ater and greater number of these people must satisfy them- 
es with a comparatively modest position, poorly paid, and not 
y attractive. Being convinced that their degree entitles them 
better place, and seeing around them the luxury and the pros- 
ty of other people often without any degree, they cannot help 
king that this country is a bad country, that it treats them 
h injustice, and that this is the result of capitalist exploita- 
. To summarize: by increasing the rapidity of production of 
versity graduates; by making graduation comparatively easy; 
singing hymns to the great significance of university gradua- 
; by paying little attention to moral education; and by failure 
lace graduates in proper positions; our universities are pre- 
ng dissatisfied elements out of these graduates (the people 
‘ing the existing régime, directly and indirectly helping its 
ermining), under emergency conditions capable of supplying 
vers for any radical and revolutionary movement. Even now, 
‘proportion of sympathizers in a radical “reconstruction” of 
‘reactionary and plutocratic United States’ in this group 
as to be much higher than in any other group. “The saloon- 
alists” and “pink” and “radical” elements are recruited prin- 
lly from this and similar groups. To check this result of a 
itive “overproduction” of élite or the pseudo élite, it is neces- 
‘either to find for them a corresponding place or to increase 
severity of the demands necessary for passing through college 
uny other social “‘sieve.’’ Contrariwise, instead of a social 
fit, a further increase of graduates, B.A.’s., masters, Ph.D’s., 

‘so on, may lead to social harm. This may sound like a 
idox, to a great many thinkers, and yet, it seems to be true. 

ihis example illustrates the statement about the importance of 
‘proper organization of the qualitative and quantitative sides 
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of the social “sieves.” Other testing and selective and distribu 
tive agencies will now be taken up. 


v7 
6. OCCUPATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AS TESTING, SELECTING, ANI 
DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES , 


i 

The family, the Church and the school are the institutions which 
principally test the general qualities of men and determine only 
in general and tentatively in which of the fundamental strata ar 
individual is to be placed, and what kind of activity he is to follow 
Their decisions even for those who have successfully passed these 
“sieves” is, however, not final. It is further retested and recon 
sidered by those occupational organizations in which the individ 
uals engage. With still greater reason this may be said of thos 
who have not passed through all stages of these general agencies 
or have failed in passing. This group is tested principally by the 
occupational machinery of social testing. The decisions of the 
general agencies are somewhat final, in the sense that a series 
of the privileged occupations are closed for a great majority 0! 
the “failures” in the family, Church, and school test; and the 
great majority of the men successfully passing this test is directec 
principally toward these privileged occupational groups. Ever 
in these fields, however, there are the exceptional revisions anc 
alterations of the decisions of the general agencies by an occtt 
pational group. These organizations are especially importan 
as the agencies testing the specific abilities of individuals neces 
sary for successful performance of a given form of occupationa 
work. From all these viewpoints the testing and selecting rol 
of an occupational organization is enormous. 

Occupational testing and selection is manifested, in the furs 
place, in that the very existence of a specific occupation calls forth 
a definite selection of the kind of people who may enter and std 
in the occupation and who can pursue it. Only individuals wh 
have good voices may enter the occupation of professional singet 
Individuals who do not have this quality cannot engage in thi 
occupation, or, if some, by any chance, slip into it, they very soo 
must leave it, or be discharged. Only a man who has extraot 
dinary physical force may enter and stay in the occupation of 
professional heavyweight prizefighter. An absent-minded mai 
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not be a cashier or a bookkeeper; an absolutely frank and 
hful individual, a diplomatist; a feeble-minded, a university 
fessor; a deaf-mute, an orator, preacher or politician; a man 
» fears blood, a successful surgeon or soldier; a cripple, a 
fessional dancer; and so on. Add to this, the fact that, in 
er to enter many qualified occupations it is necessary to have 
d references, different kinds of diplomas, a good school rec- 
, a good family status and soon. The man who does not have 
rresponding diploma cannot enter the occupations of a teacher 
physician, or pharmacist, or engineer, or pastor, or architect, 
hundreds of other occupations. 

[hese examples show that the very existence of the occupa- 
tal division of labor is a powerful selective agency. As a 
alt of such a selection, before and quite independently from 
modifying influence of occupational work, the population of 
reater part of the occupational groups is biologically, men- 
y, and morally selected; the members of each occupation must 
en have some specific common traits different from the mem- 
s of other occupations. Such is the first form of testing, 
ction, and social distribution of individuals performed by the 
apational groups.”° 

rhe second fundamental form of social testing, selection, and 
vibution of individuals by occupational groups is manifested 
upward promotion or barring from it, or in a degradation of 
viduals within the ranks of an occupation, as well as within 
i mteroccupational strata. It is well known that the social 
“ers of those who are admitted to an occupation, whatever it 
" be, are not equal; some are rapidly climbing up, from an 
se boy to the president of the corporation, from a soldier to 
neral, from an instructor to a full professor, from an insig- 
ant official to a governor, from a minister to an archbishop, 
na third-class author to a famous writer, from an insignifi- 
| actor to a star and so on. Some others throughout their 
remain in the same position at which they started ; some others 
ygoing down: a magnate of capital becomes a poor man; a 
. Officer sinks to a subordinate position; a monarch becomes 
overthrown nullity; a pope, a simple priest; a professor, a 
x} a prince, a manual laborer, and soon. Such phenomena of 
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social transposition or social redistribution of individuals are 
of everyday occurrence. The agencies which do this work are 
almost exclusively the occupational groups. 

After an individual enters an occupation, every day and every 
hour of his work is a permanent test of his general, as well as 
his specific ability. Those who, under the existing conditions, 
happen to be quite fitted for a successful performance of thei 
functions are rapidly rising; the opposite type of men are either 
static in their career, or are discharged or degraded. In thi 
way, the occupation organization tests and retests individuals 
confirms or alters the decisions of the family, the Church, anc 
school testing; distributes its members either according or con. 
trary to the decisions of the agencies of general testing. In many 
cases there is a complete accordance, the greater and more ade: 
quate is the system of testing by the family, Church, and school 
The more defective is this testing, the more often it is rejectec 
and altered. In the majority of cases, as the occupational tes 
is quite factual and pragmatic, free from speculation and theoriz- 
ing, it naturally has a great value, and as a general rule it i 
final. 

The third form of occupational testing, selection, and distribu 
tion of individuals is expressed in the fact of shifting an indt 
vidual from an occupation unsuitable for him to another whicl 
better corresponds to his ability and vocation. One of the mos 
important things in the life of everyone is to know exactly te 
what kind of occupation he is best fitted. Unfortunately a grea 
many people do not know, hence their permanent mistake it 
choosing a wrong occupation for which they do not have th 
necessary ability. In such cases occupational testing is an agenc 
which corrects such mistakes. A permanent failure of an indi 
vidual in performance of his occupational work is an objectiv 
and often a pitiless proof that he has entered a wrong occupation 
Failure causes his own dissatisfaction, degradation, or discharge 
This urges him to try another occupation. Failure here force 
him to go to a new occupation, from that to another one, unti 
he is lucky enough to find the job corresponding to his vocatio 
or to be tested objectively as “good for nothing.” In the firs 
case, having found “his line,” he stays and will do his best i 
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s occupation.” In the second case, he may have to give up 
ambitions and satisfy himself with a modest position and 
ple manual or clerical work. In this way the occupational 
up permanently controls the vertical circulation of individuals, 
| corrects their ignorance of an adequate knowledge of them- 
es, Shifts them from a wrong line to a proper one, dissipates 
ny false pretensions and baseless ambitions, distributes and 
istributes the individuals among different social strata and 
erent groups of the same stratum. 
such in essence are the functions performed by occupational 
ups in the way of controlling the social circulation and dis- 
ution of individuals. This work is done by them permanently 
| incessantly. Its social importance is enormous. Its results 
decisive. A few facts and figures will make these statements 
r. A Chicago industrial firm advertised to fill vacant posi- 
is. As a result, it received 11,988 replies. Of these replies 
per cent were rejected for various reasons. This means that 
per cent of those who wanted to enter the occupation, were not 
nitted. This is an illustration of the first form of the occu- 
ional selection (elimination). Of the remaining 46 per cent 
lhe applicants who were given an appointment, only 33 per cent 
e able to keep it. Of them, after an examination, only 4.4 
scent were hired. This means that practically 95.6 per cent of 
‘applicants were excluded from the occupation. And finally, 
’.7 per cent (84 men out of 11,988 applicants) were making 
d and had the chance to be promoted.”* This ordinary case 
ws all the significance and rough efficiency of occupational 
ing, selection, and distribution of men. Take another exam- 
In 1924, of 415,593 competitive positions, 222,915 persons 
2 examined by the Civil Service of the United States. Of 
1 only 133,506 persons passed the examination, or 59.9 per 
Of those who passed the examination only 68,287 persons, 
10.6 per cent of the examined were appointed; 69.4 per cent 
: eliminated before appointment to the position.” 
esides this preventive elimination there is an elimination of 
unsuitable persons after entering an occupation. In 1915, 
ileading metal industry corporation, 30.7 per cent of the em- 
2es were discharged owing to failure to perform their work 
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successfully; in printing and binding this per ou was 40.0; in 
the shoe industry, 7.2; in stores, 46.4; and so on.” According 
to the data of Dr. V. A. C. Henmon, among those who want 
to enter the occupation of flying from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
applicants are at once eliminated; 15 per cent are eliminated by 
the Ground School, as a result of their testing, and only 6 per cent 
reach the flying field and remain in the occupation. P. F. Bris- 
senden and E. Frankel’s study of the causes of the labor turn- 
over has shown that 16 per cent of the shifting laborers are due 
to discharge, 11 per cent, to layoff, and 73 per cent, to voluntary 
separations.2 This illustrates the above second and third forms 
of the occupational control of social circulation. The study of 
economic moral failures among the skilled and qualified occupa- 
tions by D. C. Jones has shown that discharges owing to failure 
take place within all occupations, in spite of a careful selection 
by the employers.” . 

A study made by the American Bankers Association has shown 
that in the United States of 100 average men, healthy and vigor- 
ous in mind and body, who engage in business, and who at the 
age of twenty-five years are getting their living through their 
work, about 14 men, after 10, 20, or 30 years, become wealthy, 
about 10 men are in good circumstances, about 45 are still very 
moderate, and about 30 men are poor.*® This is a financial 
manifestation of differing success of the people engaged in a 
gainful occupation. 

Similar incessant test and selection is going on within every 
occupation—in the Army and in government, in the professions 
and the Church, in scientific, literary, art, and other activities. 
A great many “fitted” to certain occupations are rapidly climbing 
from a soldier to a general, from a slave to a monarch, from a 
serf to a Pope, from a beggar to a millionaire, from an office 
boy to the president of a corporation. A great many others, 
owing to the same occupational test and selection, are sinking; 
finally, the majority are rather stationary or move up and down 
very slowly and within narrow limits. Such in essence is the 


testing, selecting, and distributing function of the occupational 
groups. 


P 
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SUMMARY 


. Except in periods of anarchy and social disorders,”’ in any 
ety the social circulation of individuals and their social dis- 
ution is not a matter of chance, but is something which has 
character of necessity, which is firmly controlled by many and 
Ous institutions by the mere virtue of their existence. 

. These institutions in their totality compose an enormously 
plex and inevitable machinery which controls the whole proc- 
of social testing, selection and distribution of individuals 
1in the social body. 

. The Church, school, family, and occupational institutions 
not only the agencies for education and transformation of 
1an beings; but besides these functions, they perform the 
ctions of social selection and distribution of the members of 
ciety. These functions have an enormous social importance, 
‘cely less than that of education and training. 

. The concrete forms of the institutions of selection and dis- 
ution may vary from society to society, from time to time; 
‘in this or that form they exist in any society. They are as 
iitable a part of a social body as the organs of control of blood 
lation in a complex biological body. 

In its entirety the whole mechanism of social selection and 
ibution of individuals is responsible for the kind of people 
iinhabit the upper and the lower strata—the kind of people 
are climbing and falling, and the characteristics of the aris- 
lacy as well as those of the “lower classes” of a society. 
These things are determined by the qualities, nature, and 
jacter of the organization of the selecting institutions, and 
wally by the character of the impediments which they set up 
s successful passing through their sieve. If they are qualita- 
iy poor and wrong, the social distribution of the individuals 
»be wrong also. As a result, society will suffer as a whole. 
sey are proper, then social distribution of individuals, being 
ter also, results in a strong and prosperous development of 
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kinds of élite seriously influences the whole social life and both 
as far as possible, must be avoided. 

8. This means that any social reformer must pay the most seri 
ous attention to the problem of a proper reorganization of thest 
institutions, not so much as educative agencies, but as testing 
selecting, and distributing machinery. If they are defective fron 
this standpoint, no social improvement can have a deep and dur 
able effect. History finally is built by men. Men located it 
places for which they are not fitted can successfully destroy 
society but they cannot create anything valuable, and contrariwise 

Having studied the height and the profile of the social build 
ing and its inner structure turn now to the population of dif 
ferent social strata. This will be the object of study in Part IL 
of this book. 


1 From the text it,is clear that the selection here means not a biological selec 
tion in the sense of a differential survival but a social sorting of individual 
among the different strata or groups: non-admission or rejection of the unsuit 
able and placement or taking in of suitable individuals. 

2 This social placement to everybody according to his talent was know! 
long ago; it is the motto of the Indian, of the Chinese, and of the Greek an 
the Roman writers. It composes the central idea of Plato’s Justice in his Re 
public; it is the dominant idea of Confucius, Aristotle, and of the Sacre 
Books of India. 

* As is known, Plato’s ideal Republic had to be built on the basis of ai 
eugenic selection and breeding of Guardians as the best, according to thei 
innate qualities. Plato’s treatise shows that in his time, all the basic principle 
of the present theory of heredity and all the suggestions of present eugenic 
were well known. In Sparta, in Rome, in Assyria, in Egypt, and in som 
other countries the principles of heredity were put in practice. One finds sti 
greater knowledge of applied eugenics and the principles of heredity in Th 
Sacred Books of India and China. The principle of inheritance of the quali 
ties of the parents lay at the basis of an absolute prohibition of intercast 
marriage. The same principle, it seems, called forth a detailed physical an 
mental examination of a prospective bridegroom and bride before marriage, 
dissolution of a marriage with an impotent husband or unhealthy wife, th 
cruelest sterilization (in the form of cutting the sexual organ) of some kind 
of criminals, the murdering of weak and defectively born children, and so ot 
The Sacred Books of India are full of eugenic statements. These are a fe 
out of a great many. “In the blameless marriages, blameless children af 
born to men; in blamable marriages, blamable offspring; one should av 
blamable marriages.” Further, there goes on the enumeration of the blamabl 
families from which a bride must not be taken, “be they great or rich.” Si 
are the families “where no male children are born, which are subject to hei 
orrhoids, phthisis, weakness of digestion, epilepsy, or leprosy, which neglect t 
sacred rights” and so on. Laws of Manu, III, 42, 7; see Chapters II, II, 1) 
and V, passim. “The man must undergo an examination with regard to hi 
virility ; when the fact of his virility has been placed beyond doubt, he sha 
obtain the maiden (but not otherwise) ...If a man is impotent (after 
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- and a half after waiting) another husband must be procured (for his 
>). Women have been created for the sake of propagation, the wife being 
field, and the husband the giver of the seeds. The field must be given to 
who has (good) seeds. He who has no seeds is unworthy to possess the 
|.’ These are but few examples out of many very detailed prescriptions 
the practical eugenics of Ancient India scattered in abundance throughout 
Sacred Books of India. Similar statements are found in the Canonical 
Ancient sources of China, in the Laws of Hammurabi, not to mention 
r sources. See Plato, The Republic, translated by Jowett, B., pp. 191-102, 
Bks. II and III, passim, New York, 1874; Narada, XII, 1-27; XXV, 9; 
vaspatt, XXIII and XXIV,; Gautama, IV to V1; Apastamba, I, 9 to 25, 
and other sacred books of India, in The Sacred Books of the East, edited 
MUier, M. Generally speaking, we must abandon our habit of thinking 
past peoples had no knowledge save superstitions, and that experience 
knowledge have been obtained only in Europe, in the nineteenth and twen- 
1 centuries. Though such an opinion is very pleasant, nevertheless, es- 
ally in the field of social, moral, and psychological sciences, it is quite 
ng. In the way of trial and error, the past knew in this field almost as 
hh as we know now. ‘The deepest analysis and appreciation of the family 
he most powerful, most important, and most efficient educational agency, 
ngs again to the past and was given,by Confucius in his theory of “Filial 
y.’ This analysis and its practical applications by Confucianism are un- 
vassed up to this time. Even the school of Le Play, which more than any 
‘r, stressed the tremendous social role of the family and, deeper than any 
r school, grasped the essential functions of family, practically only repeated 
.systematized what had been said in the Sacred Books of China upon that 
c. See The Hsido King or Classic of Filial Piety, passim; The Li-Ki, Bk. 
|, Hiso-Ki, or Record on the Subject of Education, The Sacred Books of 
‘East, Vol. XXVII. Cf. Le Pray, Constitution Essentielle de ? Humanité, 
im; Pino, R., La Classification des éspeces de la famille établie par Le 
' est-elle exacte; DEMoLIN, E., “Comment on analyse et comment on 
ye les types sociaux,” both papers in Science Sociale, 19 Année, ter fasc.; 

Tourvite, H., The Growth of Modern Nation, New York, 1907; Vicnes, 
iLa Science S cial daprés les principes de Le Play, Paris, 1897, Vol. I, 
» I, and passim; DEMOLIN, E., Anglo-Saxon Superiority, passim. Cf, Coo- 
| (Gr anies H., Social Opp tiiiioe, Chap. III; Sorokin, P., Sistema 
blogti, Vol. II, pp. 115-125; Soroxin, P., Ocherki Sozialnoy politiki, 
eter on “Family,” Prague, 1923. 

eee DE Lapoucs, V., Les sélections sociales, Chap. IV, Paris, 1896; AMMon, 
Jie Gesellschaftsordnung und thre natiirlichen Grundlagen, pp. 52, et seq., 
1895; Pirtssury, W. B., “Selection—an Unnoticed Function of Educa- 
Scientific Monthly, pp. 62-75, January, 1921. See the sources indicated 


vyen in the field of money making the majority of the successful money 
irs have been those who successfully met the school test. Part of those 
iciave not had such a test in no way could be regarded as the school failures. 


i. the school. Out of 631 richest men of America, 54 per cent hold a college 
ie; 18.5 per cent ‘went to high school; 24.1 went to elementary school, only 
“er cent had no education except self-education. Soroxrin, P., “American 
naires and Multimillionaires,” p. 637. 

jivRES, Leonarp P., Laggards in Our Schools, p. 13, New York Survey 
elation, 1913. 

VHORNDIKE, E., The Elimination of Pupils from School, p. 9. 

WRAYER, G, D., “Age and Grade Census of Schools and Colleges,” United 
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States Bureau of Education, Bult. No. 451, p. 6; TERMAN, L., “The Intelligence 
of School Children,” pp. 87-89. , . ; 
°Counts, SytvesTeR G., “The Selective Character of American Secondar 
Education,” University of Chicago, Supplementary Education M onographs, No. 
. 36, and passim, May, 1922. 4 

0 OBRIEN, mee P,, The High School Failures, Teachers College, pp. 
13 et seg., New York, 1919; Ketrey, T. L., “A Study of High School and Uni- 
versity Graduates with the Causes of Elimination,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 6: 365; VAN Densoure, J. K., The Elimination of Pupils from 
Public Secondary Schools. See especially Wooley, Helen Thompson, An 
Experimental Study of Children at Work and in School between the Ages of 
Fourteen and Eighteen Years, N. Y., 1926. a 

1 At the present moment in the universities and the colleges of the United 
States preliminary testing of the prospective students has become a common 
rule. It results in a preliminary elimination from entering a university of all 
whose intelligence is found below the level necessary for a successful passing 
of college work. As a series of corresponding tests and studies show, the per 
cent of mistakes in predicting who of the prospective students is to be a failure 
is very small. This system is likely to grow, and it manifests clearly the selec- 
tive rdle of school. See about this the studies of Dean J. B. Johnston and 
other authors in Journal of Educational Research, February, 1926; Journal of 
Educational Psychology, May, 1926; School and Society, Vol. XIX, Nos. 496 
and 497, 1924. See also Kelly, Frederick, J., The American Arts College, Ch. 
TEE Neeysnro25: 

“= Apastamba, Prashna I, Patala I, Khanda I, 11-19; Khanda II, 19-41; 
Patala II, 5.2-3, et seq. Laws of Manu, III, passim; Gautama, Chaps. I, Hl, 
Tae NG 

*8 At first thought all this may appear as something childish and superstitious. 
And yet, the historical reality shows that in this way the Brahmin school 
succeeded in selecting and training leaders of an efficiency which scarcely has 
been rivaled anywhere at any time. Whether we like it or not, “for more 
than 2,000 years the Brahmins have maintained, unchallenged, their position 
at the apex of Hindu civilization, and this, not merely in virtue of the super- 
natural endowment attributed to them, but by force of intellectual superiority. 
They have been the priests, the philosophers, the physicists, the poets, the legis- 
lators of their race. Yes: and we may say the rulers, too.” This is the more mi- 
raculous in that the Brahmins, as rightly remarks C. Bouglé, do not have any 
physical force at their disposal nor do they have wealth and money, nor represent 
a Church organization, with a definite system of hierarchy, nor do they have any 
dogmas of religion. They are “the priests without church, a religion without 
dogmas; a power without any wealth or army or force’ To a thoughtful 
thinker the power of the Brahmins must appear a riddle. I wish I could see 
any intelligentsia as powerful as the Brahmins, under the same absence of thé 
force and wealth and organization. One of the causes seems to be the indicated 
high biological and social selection of this caste and exclusively efficient traif- 
ing which any candidate must undergo for a high order within this caste. Seé 
gd W. S., India and Its Problems, PP. 200-204, London, 1922; Boucti, C. 

émarques sur le régime des castes,” L’ Année sociologique, pp. 54-60, 1900; 
KerKar, The History of Caste in India, passim, 1909; MazzareLia, “Le Forme 
di aggregazione Soziale nell’, India,” Rivista Italiana di sociologia, pp. 216 
219, IQII. 

3 CHEN Huan Cuana, op. cit., pp. 88-92; Li-Ki, Bk. IX, 3-5. 

See CHEN Huan CuHanc, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 718-725. 
* See Parmeter, M., Criminology, Chap. VIIL; SuTHERLAND, E., Crimin 
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See about the social circulation in such periods in my Sociology of Revolu- 


Part Three 
POPULATION OF DIFFERENT 
SOCIAL STRATA 
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BODILY DIFFERENCES OF THE POPULATION OF 
DIFFERENT STRATA 


. THE PROBLEM OF DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUALS WITHIN 
A SOCIETY 


[ HE distribution of wealth or economic values became long 
yan object of investigation on the part of economists and 
ial thinkers. But the distribution of the individuals within a 
iety has not arrested the attention of investigators up to this 
e. If something has been done in this line it has been 
mentary, far from being systematic or exhaustive. Yet 
problem of distribution of individuals within a society is in 
way less important or less interesting than that of the dis- 
ution of wealth. Why are some individuals at the top of a 
al pyramid while others are at the bottom? Why are some 
‘lling in the privileged and wealthy social strata while others 
dwellers in the economic and social “‘slum’’? What are 
‘causes of these phenomena? 
Yne of the fundamental conditions which determine man’s 
al position has been explicitly indicated above: this is en- 
mnment, and particularly social environment. Among its many 
stituents from this viewpoint especially important are: (1) the 
vee of mobility; (2) the character of the channels; and (3) 
}mechanism of social testing, selection and distribution of 
viduals. These chiefly are responsible for the kind of people 
‘ dwell within each stratum. With their alteration, the kind 
lwellers within different layers must alter also. But is this 
or sufficient to explain the whole phenomenon of social dis- 
tition of individuals? The answer depends on whether the 
widuals “sifted” by the social sieve have equal ability or not. 
ey are identical then all have an equal chance to slip through 
sieve and the whole social distribution of individuals becomes 
im matter of chance. If they have not identical ability, then 
215 
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some of them may have characteristics which facilitate slipping 
through a definite system of “‘sieves” while some others may have 
the traits which hinder such slipping. We know certainly that 
human beings are physically and mentally dissimilar. There are 
not even two cells quite identical in Nature. With still greater 
reason the same may be said of human beings.* Therefore, we 
must conclude that another fundamental factor of social distribu 
tion of individuals is the human material itself, the physical ana 
mental qualities of individuals, regardless of whether they are 
inherited or acquired. The dissimilarity of the inherited and 
acquired traits is the second independent variable which, together 
with the mechanism of social distribution, is responsible for a 
kind of social distribution of men within any given society. This 
statement is quite certain. But it is not certain which traits 
in fact facilitate social climbing and which traits hinder it. Are 
there some traits which, under all conditions, favor a social ascent, 
or are such permanent “favorable” characteristics non-existent! 
If they do exist, what are they? If they do not exist, what 
individual characteristics and what kind of mechanism of socia 
distribution favor social ascent and social descent? Such are 
the problems to be discussed now. | 
Their analysis is at the same time an analysis of the physical 
and mental differences of the different social classes. The answet 
to these questions may be given only by facts. Therefore, put 
ting aside speculation and theoretical reasoning, turn now to the 
facts. In order not to disfigure the “pure facts’ by reasoning 
for the present we will not pay any attention to whether the dif: 
ferences are due to the factor of heredity and to a factor of 
environment, or whether they are wholly inherited or acquired 
We shall study the situation as it is, regardless of this problem 
Only when the study is finished, will we try to find which of the 
differences are due to each of these fundamental factors. a 
ing this in mind, consider these data. 


2. BODILY DIFFERENCES OF THE POPULATION OF DIFFERENT 
SOCIAL STRATA 


The first problem will be: are there bodily differences el 
the population of the higher and lower social strata? If sud 
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erences exist, do they play a part in determining social posi- 
| of the individuals? If they do play a part, are they 
manent in the sense that under any social conditions and in 
society a certain bodily trait favors a social lifting while 
ther one facilitates a social degradation? If they are not 
nanent, if they fluctuate from society to society, what bodily 
racteristics and what circumstances help social climbing, and 
er which conditions do- they lead to social sinking? V. de 
ouge said that “the bodily differences of the population of 
erent strata of the same society often are greater than that 
lifferent races.” * The statement seems to contain an element 
ruth. A series of researches shows that there are many bodily 
erences between the upper and lower social classes. The most 
ortant of them are as follows: 
. Stature—As a general rule the upper social classes—the 
Ithy, the privileged, the professionals—have a stature higher 
1 that of the lower social classes—the poor, the manual wage 
ners, the peasants, and social outcasts. This statement has been 
ved by so many and such different studies that we must accept 
3 quite certain. For the sake of brevity, only a few data out 
lhe many which may be found in the references given in the 
notes are laid down here. 
. Niceforo measured the stature of 3,147 children of Lau- 
ae. The results obtained are as follows: # 


STATURE 


Boys Girls 
Age, Years 
Wealthy | Poor | Wealthy | Poor 
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Similar results were obtained in Glasgow where 30,965 girl: 
and 32,811 boys were measured. The children were dividec 
into four classes: (4) the poorest, (B) the poor, (C) the good 
(D) the best, according to the financial status of their parents 
The results may be seen from the following table: * 


HEIGHT 
Boys, D 
Age, Years 4 2 c 
Rpiiser WORE deen diddaGodoceduuDasoo0.n6 41.3 a2 AQeE 43.0. 
GRSRCO™ Fey ar er aie tere ecial sistaye sale enate rena 43.0 44.0 44.0 44.8 


URES tONI 4S 5. sees tiers aoe eels 55-2 55-5 B7.2 57-70 


The measurement of girls gave similar results. In Italy th 
measurements of Pagliani gave the following data:° 


Height of the Boys ) 
Age, Years 

Wealthy Poor 
1O bik GAGA apo abd OObIC TAGGED O OARS Sob oOo 133.6 128. 5m 
Lie ciera cis sais oals aoe 0:6 b oct ahegeiehestatchare ators oMtatene Siemens 137.0 132.5 
LG ios Ono EEO Oly Os DHE GG O80 OAhO.O.0 0, ODO Hola cnaro-cets.0 142.5 138.6 | 
TA es cciel o:ioncnsrat-cjioheidieie%s\ietscegedsusnetel fos te-sitemend eloeretelcraccterone 150.6 140.0 
BO eee Stes ee Ste os Se heer ete er ne eee ee ar eters 157.2 148.6 
TO irises cya gia t-n sb orators ie iets Genera cue a nea ET 163.8 151.2 
Vi7ee ors Sugusvets cole vec shade tovecMicheveheteke shame Re eke ete UAsoleerey toe 164.0 I51.4 


Similar results were obtained in Russia by Prince Viazemsky 
Grousdeff, and Dementieff,® in Bulgaria by Doctor Wateff," i 
England by J. Beddoe,* M. H. Muffang, and Roberts, in Frane 
by M. H. Muffang,® in Germany by H. Schwiening, E. Riidit 
Rietz, F. A. Schmidt, Samosh, Schuyten,”” and by many other 
mentioned further. In short, the measurements of the height ° 
children of the higher and lower classes in different countrie 


invariably show that the average height of the former is greate 
than that of the latter. 
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till more numerous are the measurements of army recruits 
afferent countries. They invariably show that the stature of 
uits decreases from the recruits from the well-to-do classes 
hose from the poorer social strata. According to Livi, who 
sured 256,166 Italian recruits, the height of recruits taken 
n the professional and wealthy classes was 166.9; that of 
uits from the small merchant class 165.0; that of the recruits 
n the peasant, artisan-and common laborer classes fluctuated 
n 165 to 164.3.%* Similar correlations for the Italian popu- 
yn were found by P. Ricardi and Pagliani; 1? for the French 
uits and different classes of the French population by Ber- 
n, Villermé, Topinard, Carlier, Longuet, Manouvrier, V. de 
ouge, Muffang, Simon and Houloup, Collignon;?* for 
tzerland by Chalumeau;** for Spain by Oloriz;?° for Eng- 
| by Beddoe, Roberts, Rawson and B. S. Rowntree; ?* for 
sia by Anouchin, Erisman, Wiazemsky, Grousdeff and 
nentieff ;7" for the United States by B. A. Gould, H. P. 
vditch and Alex Hrdlicka;*® for Germany by O. Ammon, 
sberger, Rose, Pfitzner, Koch-Hesse, A. Geissler, Weisenberg, 
Toesch-Ernst and Meuman;? for India partially by Sir H. 
ey and Crooke;*° for Poland by Talko-Hryncewitz;*! to 
ition but a few investigations. It would be tiresome to list 

all the data obtained by these investigators. It is enough 
‘ive two or three representative examples of the data. In 
Jand, according to Charles Roberts, the mean height of the 
ts of ages 20 to 30 is as follows: 


| Occupations Mean Height 


Ho CA DOC SUE N ODO ODED OOO OEE DEO OURO DAD Ok 67.5 
ee Ce otto over nia aisles #5.) s10)+ e's svousbetonevsrersVele 69.0 
mercial class, clerks, shopkeepers............. Shihan sere he 68.0 
ers working out-of-doors (agricultural, miners, sailors)...... 67.5 
ae V TIO AM HE COW. = otereterai <laigtsy> clets > «, i= «1-1» sje he ois\oiai- 66.5 
atary laborers (tailors, factory workers) ...........++++.-- 65.5 
Ge HEE te eS AEN On Re ecole eee Sieeelee ees $ 65.5 


66.0 


Mim el atielelwic oe 6 4) 4140, € 0 6 .« elese ¢ 60) 9a ee) 4) o\0' © 00 6/00 8 0 0 © 9:00 (0'¢ 0 0 
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In the United States, according to Doctor Hrdlicka : 


The American soldier averages in general between 171 and 17: 
centimeters; the native born soldier averages between 171.35 anc 
173.5 centimeters. The male college students, though a lower meat 
age, are between 171.2 and 175.2 centimeters. They are of superior 
stature to the native soldiers, due doubtless on the average to thei 
better environmental conditions.”* 


Manouvrier studied the stature of the poor and rich district 
of Paris. The lowest stature happened to be in the poorest dis 
trict (XX) where the percentage of funerals at the cost of th 
municipality was highest. In Spain, according to Oloriz, th 
mean stature of the professionals is 163.9 centimeters, while tha 
of the common laborers is only 159.8 centimeters. In France 
according to Longuet, the mean height of the students is 168. 
centimeters, that of the officials and executives 167.4, that 0 
the commercial class and shopkeepers 165.1, that of the commot 
laborers 164.4, In India, on the bases of the Crooke data, th 
average stature of the highest and middle castes is 164.6, whil 
that of the lowest castes (Dravidians) is 163.4 centimeters; Si 
Herbert Risley adds that the dominant Indo-Arian type has highe 
stature than that of the conquered races, with the exception 0 
the Turko-Iranian type which has a height either equal to or it 
some cases even greater than that of the India-Iranian type. Simi 
lar results were obtained by Kotelmann in his measurements 0 
the students in Hamburg, by P. Hasse in Leipzig, by Landeberge 
in Poland, and by many others. 

Without giving any additional data, I will add to the above onl 
a remark concerning the stature of criminals, feeble-mindec 
truants, and dependents, on the one hand; and on the other, tha 
of men of genius and talent, as two polar social layers. One 0 
them is at the very bottom of the social pyramid, the other is 4 
its very apex. As far as the average height of the criminals, in 
mates of asylums for idiots, feeble-minded and insane, is com 
cerned, the measurements of Charles Goring, Charles Robert: 
J. F. Tocher, Charles Davenport, B. E. Martin, R. Boyd, E. A 
Doll, W. T. Porter, H. H. Goddard, W. Healy, Cyrus D. Meat 
L. W. Kleine, and many other authors, show that their stature i 
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ewhat below that of the total population. However, the 
sptions among the criminals are numerous and require a 
her study of the problem.” 

s far as the height of the men of genius and talent is con- 
ed, we do not have the data about a great number of them. 
ertheless, the data supplied by Havelock Ellis about British 
of genius, plus some less numerous data given by other 
iors, render very probable the statement that the average 
ure of men of genius is “generally of the highest in comparison 
1 that of their countrymen, and, at any rate, considerably 
rer than the average stature of a corresponding population. 
ong 362 British men of genius concerning whose stature it 
possible to obtain data, 119 happened to be very tall, 74 were 
iverage stature, and 83 were of low stature. Of 86 men 
renius about whom it was possible to get quite accurate data, 
vere tall (more than 5 feet 9 inches), 12 were average, and 
were low-average. “There really is an excess of such ab- 
nally tall persons,” says H. Ellis, having compared the curve 
istribution of the heights among men of genius with that of 
total population. “It is noteworthy that the men of genius 
spring from the lower social classes tend to be abnormally 
”25 No less interesting are the results obtained by E. B. 
‘in concerning the height and weight of 2,494 contemporary 
ninent men in America. In height as well as in weight they 
| American policyholders. The average height of prominent 
tives (railroad presidents, governors of states, presidents 
“rge universities, etc.) is 71.4; prominent intellectuals, 70.7; 
r executives, 69.3; common policyholders, 68.5 inches; simi- 
5 the difference in regard to weight. Of other details of 
rin’s study, the following table is also of interest.*° 

-. C. Rése came to similar conclusions.” Finally, studies of 
tit and dull children have shown that bright children (who 
ajority belong to the upper strata) are taller than the dull 
from the lower classes. The height of 594 gifted children 
ed by Dr. L. M. Terman and Dr. B. T. Baldwin is greater 
ithe normal height of American children of the same sex and 
! Seventy per cent of the gifted children belong to the upper 
8.28 Similar results have been found by B. T. Baldwin in 
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Height Weight, 


EES Feet Inches| Pounds 
Bishops. Bees peels Heeb was Se o ole via wie clalcies oabtae ate 5 10.6 176.4 
Preachers inv smallstowis! <. 2. .<.siels slerele stow, ole ole mivisle 5 8.8 159.4 
University presidents. ........ssscseeccesaccrcces 5 10.8 181.6 | 
Presidents of small colleges... ....2ssceseesescceces 5 9.6 164.0 
City school superintendents. .......++.-.--seeeeee 5 10.4 178.6 — 
Principals in small towns......csccesescscerereves 5 9.7 157.6 
Presidents ono tate Isat eters slcistelsisiciels @lelslelelera siete eels 5 10.5 171.5 
County attorneyS.......ccccccccccsercccessceces 5 10.0 162.9 
SaAlesmMANACELS a wieeielelerelelole else eleloleveleleleleleleleleteleieleioe 5 10.1 182.8 
ALCSIMEM ie epee act) ale ete) elchateloliel ofelsVeyelarolalersletene chats «Lederer 5 9.1 157.0 
iRenihRapxel fara, soon Gooobocouou DO cOdeo EGON USL 5 10.9 186.3 
DLALIOMMAPCIUS ateyete sie terenetens tenciereronsteielarerereteretereivas arerere 5 9.4 154.6 


his other measurements.*® Similar are the results obtained by 
many other investigators.*° I know few studies which did not fine 
a correlation between social standing, brightness, and _ higher 
stature. On the bases of the above data, it is safe to say that then 
is a tangible correlation between high stature and high social class 
on the one hand; between a low stature and low social class, o1 
the other hand, providing social classes of a given society are ‘aie 
into consideration. 

There are reasons for believing that this correlation is char 
acteristic, not only of present civilized societies, but also, it seems 
of former and less-civilized societies. Different observations 0 
ethnologists, anthropologists, and travelers, various historica 
records and legends note very often the difference in the statur 
of the dominant groups and leaders as compared with that 0} 
the lower classes in ancient or preliterate societies. Peshel indi 
cates that among the Kaffres the average stature of the governing 
families is higher by 110 millimeters than that of the Kaffres 
total population ; *4 the same fact was indicated by Charles Dar 
win, in regard to the Polynesians; by Waitz in regard to th 
Arabs, Fijians, the Sandwich Islanders, Tahitians, Tongans 
Jiacuts, and Chukchees ; *° and by several authors in regard to th 
Tasmanians, Tapajos, Greeks,?* and to the different castes 0! 
India. The class of Spartiats in Sparta was, it seems, taller that 


i 
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classes of subjugated Helots and Perioeki; the same is likely 
ye true in regard to the highest classes in Athens compared 
1 those of the slaves and serfs, and in regard to the Roman 
icians compared with the slaves and plebeians. That the 
ility and wealthy classes in the Middle Ages were taller is 
1essed by the nickname: 1] popolo grosso and popolo grasso 
1 which these classes are usually characterized in the chronicles 
specially in the Italiari ones—of that time. In the past the 
rior class was usually~the dominant class; and the warrior 
s was also the tall and physically strong class, whether they 
e the Goliaths of primitive groups, or the hoplites of Sparta, 
he Roman patricians, or the medieval feudal knights whose 
or is a testimony that they were tall and strong people.** Add 
his the travelers’ descriptions of many chiefs of the preliterate 
es as the tall and physically superior men—the quality neces- 
‘ for leadership in the primitive groups;*° finally take the 
d “high” used for the designation of a high stature and at 
same time “high classes” (especially in the Russian vysoky, 
man hohe, French élevé). This may point to the fact that 
2 two categories of phenomena were very closely correlated 
ae past. On these bases it is probable that the above correla- 
(of tall stature with the upper social classes and low stature 
_ the low social classes which exists in present civilized socie- 
has also existed in the past and in the most different societies. 
iis sense it is a permanent correlation. 

nis does not mean that every member of a low social class 
erefore less tall than every member of a higher social class. 
mnifies what any statistical ‘“average’’ and any statistical cor- 
on signifies, no more and no less. Among other things, it 
nates also—and this has to be stressed for the sake of certain 
usions given further—that the curves of the stature of the 
*y and lower classes are overlapping: though in average the 
we of the upper classes is higher than that of the lower 
: nevertheless, a part of the members of the upper classes 
a lower stature than a part of the members of the lower 
' strata. This fact is very important in this as well as in 
quent comparisons. We shall see its significance further. 
‘it is enough to indicate the fact and to bear it in mind. 
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The discussion of whether the indicated difference in statu 
is the result of heredity or environment will be postponed. Thi 
analysis will be given further. Now let us continue our analys 
of the bodily differences of the upper and lower social classes. 

2. Weight. What has been said of the stature may also I 
said of the weight of the members of the upper and lower soci 
classes. On the average, the weight of the members of the fur. 
group is greater than that of the second. This again has bee 
proved by so many investigators, at different times and in s 
many different countries, that we must accept it as a quite teste 
scientific statement. For the sake of brevity no figures ar 
given. Abundant data may be found in the sources quoted aboy 
to which I add several other sources.** Here again we find a 
overlapping of the curves of the weight of members of the uppe 
and the lower classes similar to that of the curves of statur 
We have also reason to think that this correlation between th 
greater weight and upper social classes, and between the lesse 
weight and lower social classes has existed within the societie 
of different times and countries. It seems to be a more or les 
permanent correlation also. 

3. Cranial Capacity, Size of Head and Weight of Braw 
Among bodily traits, the characteristics pertaining to the siz 
and shape of the head, and to the weight of the brain have usua 
been regarded as among the most important. Many anthrop 
logical and sociological theories have tried to explain fund: 
mental social and historical processes on the bases of the cranié 
differences of different peoples, races, and social groups.  Instea 
of discussing the truth or the falsity of these theories let us pre 
ceed directly to the problem as to whether there are some crani 
differences between the higher and the lower strata. The cot 
responding data may also give an answer to the question whethe 
different ‘cranial philosophies” of history are true or not tf 

The measurements of cranial capacity, size of head, the val 
of brain, and the shape of head of the members of differet 
social classes do not give a very certain basis for definite sciel 
tific conclusions. Nevertheless, they give a more or less 7 
basis for a tentative conclusion which will run as follows: 
cluding the purely pathological cases, it is likely that on the wt 
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the cranial capacity or size of head, and the brain weight of 
members of the upper social strata are somewhat greater 
that of the members of the lower social classes of the same 
ty, stature, weight, sex, and age. This conclusion, it seems, 
e most probable one from the data accumulated up to this 
However, as some of the data are given without con- 
ation of the stature and the weight of the body, and as some 
urements may be defective, therefore the conclusion is still 
tentative, and still needs to be tested. Omitting many 
ors who, like Gobineau, G. Klemm, and H. S. Chamberlain, 
2 statements similar to the above, without any valid measure- 
‘s, the principal facts on which my statement is based are as 
WS: 
. Pfitzner found that the size of the head of the Strasburger 
r classes is greater than that of the common Strasburger 
lation.” Professor Matiegka measured the weight of the 
is of 235 men in Prague who died at ages between 20 and 60 
;; The results obtained are as follows: *° 


Social Classes Weight of Brain, Grams 
AieMMIENDOLETS ne tet ate cosa erie) cites <6 & aleks> 60) sees 1,410 
PUREISOLIS) PER. c1 ois si a ake aio eae ee arto ee 1,434 
eeepers, watchmen, Carriers. .....-.+-2e0+25s0 1,436 
ES. TNSORETCSY ISS RRS Recor cite oe oeipeaoere 1,450 
Sscmen, salesmen, MuSicians.’......-<........ 1,468 
Matiswuniversity CCACHETS sic.5. 2s oo. see ee ees 1,500 


tthe gradation of brain weight is parallel to social stratifica- 
Similar results were obtained by Peacock in Edinburgh 
yy Boid in London. The average weight of the brains of 
sad wealthy men in Edinburgh was 1,417 grams, while that 
: poor people was 1,354 grams, a difference so conspicuous 
we are inclined to think that the measurements were some- 
defective.2® On the other hand, the brains of prominent 
omers and mathematicians measured by Dr. Spitzka hap- 
to be above average weight.*? A. Niceforo, having meas- 
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ured fifty sons of masons and fifty sons of professors, phys 


cians, and lawyers in ee, obtained the following results: 
E 


Probable Weight of Brain, 


Cranial Circumference 


Grams 
Age Groups, u 
Years i 
Profession- | Masons’ Professionals’ Masons’ ~ 
als’ Sons Sons Sons Sons 4 
TO ee os peng neice 528.0 523.3 1,334.58 1,326.75 
LD eka che tsnersveteceaecck 533.0 524.8 1,352.88 1, 335-45 
LQ eiae aches ee Aece ee 535-5 524.9 1,358.07 ii 1335-45) 
13 Meet etter hes 2 pote sts 536.4 528.6 1,358.07 1 335-45 
TA ererepsvehaisis lero unchauet 541.8 528.4 1,371.12 1,337- 1a 
2 ‘ 


fi 


Beddoe found similar results concerning the size of heads « 
professional Scotchmen and Englishmen compared with the con 
mon population.*? Still more interesting and more numerot 
are the data given by Dr. F. G. Parsons. Summing up t 
results of his own and of other English Anthropometrist 
measurements, (by J. Beddoe, Reid, Writh, Turner, M. Youn; 
Fleure, Haddon, Shuster, Brown, Gladstone) he gives the folloy 
ing figures for length plus breadth of the heads of the vario 
social classes in the United Kingdom: 


Number of Cases Size of Head — 


Social Groups Measured (Length Plus Bread 


Criminals 2 asec 2 eee eee 3,000 342 
General population... ....5 44086 Several thousands 343, to 352 
St. Thomas’s Hospital students... 153 345.7 
Railroad engineers.............. 118 346.0 
King’s College students.......... 457 347.0 
Cambridge undergraduates....... 1,000 347.5 
Oxford undergraduates........... 959 349.0 
King’s College teaching staff...... 88 350.0 
University College staff.......... 25 350.0 
iducated’ Scots. suneen eee nen 20 351.5 
Educated Englishmen........... 40 353.0 
Britishyanatomists see eeeeee 29 354.0 
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general, while the indices for the length plus breadth of the 
of the population are fluctuating between 343 and 352, 
itating to 343 to 346, the same indices for the educated and 
leged social groups are fluctuating between 344 and 357.5. 
st of the series of the teachers and students and learned 
nblies are well up in the list,” says Dr. Parsons.** On the 
r hand, we see that the index for criminals is the lowest in 
able. A. MacDonald also found that out of 1,074 children 
Nashington, D. C., “children of the non-laboring classes 
a larger circumference of head than children of the laboring 
es.” At the same time, bright boys have a larger cir- 
ference than the dull ones.** These results were confirmed 
urther study of 16,473 white and 5,457 colored children.*® 
more conspicuous are the results obtained by Dr. C. Rése.*® 
nany interesting results of his measurements, only a few are 
ded. His data have an additional value because of the very 
: number of cases studied. 


Indices of the Head 
Size (the Sum of the 
Social Groups Length and Breadth 
of Head) 
Centimeters 


ry Regiment of Bautzen: 

( Oficers and lieutenants chief................. 35 .0-35.32 
“UE: FENIG o 6.0 0 5 CROP RDSOR DITOR CREERONIO OCD CROMER CLO 0 34.83 

CES MEETS eS ts adores ele) cf Sr ee eR s: ialics otaMer shares. ss cliesiahevele 34.74 
SLT COESRMME I ts ee caret) sro avelejel es ioe <ce ose Po .teke rw 34.69 

EEE. 2 3 ole 5 Shaner NER NCR ORR OIA coi Ba BAna2 
lanen Regiment in Hanover: 

Bes temeUit CUM(TING SE) OL CELTS 5) 1514 sue) 2) 01 eile fois c,c10 30 9 oehchos 35. 10-35.16 
EP So oo uti OO ORO SOO DEIR ka EIS 35.01 


Bm Ged Pe 2s cc eleleielaeie'e) aise 9 eis eysravess 67.01 


Eh HG. Gey ee er een NeR I cree barr 66.38 
SETA es cle ot ee lees cweceiee scsi ss 66.21 


tat in Erlangen and Nurnberg: 

PG ETIGUSTIDOICErS., eicaaj4) tiers cicueherel aneresone) 9.0) Teles 34.77-34.96 
TEES. ono oleae a Aeron 34.45 
(Similar results are obtained by the 

preasurements of the heads of the officers 
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and soldiers of several other regiments 
in Sweden, Denmark, and Germany.*’) 


‘ihe sons of farmer Ownersee ar ores) 34.86 
The sons of agricultural laborers................+-- 34.14 
The soldiers from the professions. .............-..-. 66.42! 
The soldiers from the common people.............. 66.1 


The managers and employees and wage earners of the 
Chemischen Laboratoriums Lingner in Dresden: 


Mhetpresic enitape cu-tote eetereotehetaertecheteel siop ve Rave nels tolse ares 36.20 
Principal executives and chemists...............--- Bonen 
OTeMmen shel ac sca ce ap aoeateve s, ielaper eter eG oe orate tenet 34.94 
G@lerkstand laborers ener tye es asa Ste eee ae 34.73 
General population of Dresden (recruits)........... 34.11 
The managers and employees of the Dresden Street Car 
Directory: 
Boardiot. directors ise teria ee cis aieteteinie settee eines 36.01 
Managers). chat Sui tircte ior le eee en ele as Oalerenetonesiarees 35.83 
Glerkstandsemployeesmeme rea -eeer ace instore tenet 34.90 
Conductors, watchmen, laborers(skilled and semi- 
Fa Ko%s D Wore ee emia nie ee estes Se il aie eA Alcan tie 34.73 
The Technische Hochschule in Dresden: 
Full professors thr.c 32 stents ciceie ato <teneronsiolone ete: ekere lone 35.79 
Associate and assistant professors.................- BSm72 
PniStPCCOrSH eases exch s a nsrenede eneparensia cpoie one ey anaisuereye 35.64 
WEUICENES Pere alate ie ccs a 6 centers ueluclpeeteletire ecuslaeca a 34.58 
IDresdentrecruits'generally.)..an- ars oe eee 24,15 


(Similar results are given by the 
measurement of the heads of the pro- 
fessors and students of the Technical 
Institut in Erlangen. ) 


The children of Dresden at the age from 6 to 14 years: 
From poorer classes. prmicitce stor eerie er ee 32.06 
From wealthier and professional classes............ 32828 
The students of the secondary and high school in Dresden 
from ro to 22 years of age: 
All studentssaets'c)Ms etic cr eveuar etree: ore ater 33.61 


a group and an average head size of its members. In a si 
way, Dr. Da Costa Ferriera, having measured the heads of 37) 
Portuguese, found that the size of the head of common labore 
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artisans was considerably less than that of the members of 
professions and students. The same correlation was obtained 
Durand de Gross;** V. de Lapouge;*® Dr. E. Riidin;®° 
y Ammon ;*? by M. H. Muffang, in his measurements of the 
ants, students, professors, managers, and aristocracy of de 
it-Brienc in France;°? by Talko-Hryncewitz in regard to 
laboring classes, nobility and educated classes in Poland; 
André Constantin in his measurements of the soldiers and 
rent ranks of army officers in France,** by Girard,” 
t,°§ Deniker,°” Montessori,°? G. Buschan,®® Broca,® De- 
re,“ and Topinard,® in regard to different groups of 
uation. 

he data of Drake and Brookman show that the circumfer- 
of the head of the lower castes in India is also somewhat 
(54.0) than that of the higher castes (54.2). Of many data 
n by the above authors, only a few are cited. Essential results 
1e measurements obtained by André Constantin of the size of 
officers’ and soldiers’ heads are as follows: 


E Number of Cases Circumference of Head, 
Social Groups 


Studied Centimeters 
msor artillery. .........- 129 56.11 
MomOuitantry.. ...encs +. « 129 56.07 
PMOMICEr See: J: ).roscces sey. 38 55.84 
UNMEDSTICCTS),-. 2/20. < o.a-¥s tens a2 55.80 
tdinate officers.......... 665 55.30, 55-47, 55.50, 55.912 
OFS» « od: ane ee 55-20, 55-29, 55.36, 55.74% 
os a fe re 54.98, 55.60, 55.65, 55.55° 
1 professions: 
«sponsible positions....... 56 56.87 
rordinate positions....... 88 56.21 
) 


som different regiments or localities. 

~ the details of the study, it is worth mentioning that among 
if the circumference of heads of sons of professors, officers, 
ers, physicians, engineers, and business men averaged 56.65 
meters, compared with 55.85 and 55.60 for the heads of 
rs in cavalry who came from the common people. On the 
| hand, not all officers from the higher classes happened to 
élarge-sized heads. Four of them had a size of only 54.22 
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centimeters. 
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This fact followed by another, namely, that so 


of the soldiers had a cranial capacity above that of the offices 
indicated again the fact of overlapping mentioned above. 
Essentials of Dr. Pfitzner’s data are as follows: “ 


Size of Head, 


Class A (Lowest 
Social Classes), 


Millimeters Per Cenk Per Cent 
Men: 

AGI). 5 6 oe» 35 3t 

S415 OOM ert A2 ae 

AOUAOHO. coos 23 23 
Women: 

A7ZI=5200 0 ee 43 33 

521 5A Omer at 40 

541-590...... 16 at 


One of the tables of A. MacDonald concerning the circu 
ference of head of American children of non-laboring and lab 


Class B (Middle 
Social Group), 


Class C (Uppe: 
Social Group), 
Per Cent 


17 
43 
40 


21 


43 
37 


ing classes is as follows: ® 


Age Groups 


From 5 years 8 months to 6 years 6 months 


6 years 7 months 
7 years 7 months 
8 years 7 months 
9 years 7 months 
10 years 7 months 
II years 7 months 
12 years 7 months 
13 years 7 months 
14 years 7 months 
15 years 7 months 
16 years 7 months 


7 years 6 months 

8 years 6 months 

9 years 6 months 
10 years 6 months 
II years 6 months 
I2 years 6 months 
13 years 6 months 
14 years 6 months 
15 years 6 months 
16 years 6 months 
17 years 6 months 


Circumference of rad | 


Boys of Non- | Boys of La 
laboring Classes} ing Class’ 
Inches Inches © 
20.23 20.04 
20.46 20.35 — 
20.53 20.50 
20.68 20.57 
20.80 20.67 
20.88 20.74 
21.02 20.82 
21.05 20.96 
21ea3 21.12 
21.54 21.27 
21.67 21.66 
22.00 


x 
i 
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urther, it is proper to state that, with a few exceptions of 
ific pathological cases, the cranial capacity of idiots, feeble- 
ded, and partially of prostitutes and criminals, it seems, is 
sr than that of the average population.*® This means that 
lowest social layers represented by these unfortunates have 
espondingly the lowest average cranial capacity. On the other 
1, the measurements of cranial capacity or brain weight of 
of genius and talent—men almost all of whom occupied 
highest social strata—show that the average weight of their 
n is above that of the general population. According to 
1ouvrier, the average capacity of the skulls of thirty-five 
rent men was 1,665 cubic centimeters as compared with 
0 cubic centimeters general average. G. Buschan studied 98 
ns of this group and compared them with 279 brains of the 
mon population of the same age. The essential results of 
comparison are as follows: Among prominent men 54.0 
cent had a brain weight greater than 1,450 grams; 9 per cent 
greater than I,700 grams, and 7 per cent greater than 1,750 
ns; for the common group the same percentages correspond- 
y are: 25.0; 0.4; 0.0. Among prominent men there were 
: with a brain weight of less than 1,200 grams; while among 
common people there were 3.5 per cent with a brain weight of 
ithan 1,200 grams. Similar results were obtained by 
zka °8 and Draseke.® 

raseke gives a rather long list of the brains of prominent 
_ which in essence confirms the conclusions of Spitzka and 
than. The weight of brain of the greater part of the promi- 
tmen in the list of J. Draseke fluctuates between 1,600 and 
2 grams. Some of them (Oliver Cromwell, Ivan Tourgue- 
( Cuvier, Byron, B. Butler, William Thackeray) had brains 
ih weighed above 1,658 grams; some (Gambetta, R. E. 
jt, Bunsen, Menzel) had below 1,400 grams."° 

wnally, to all these data must be added those which have dis- 
da correlation between cranial capacity and intelligence. As 
tigher social classes perform almost exclusively intellectual 
cions, and as the performance of these requires a greater 
igence than does purely manual work, such as is done by 
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the lowest classes, therefore, the data which establish the correla 
tion between intelligence and cranial capacity, are, at the same 
time, an indirect corroboration of the larger cranial capacity 
of the higher social classes. At the present moment a consider: 
able number of investigations are being made which give ¢ 
positive answer to this question. Such are the greater part O! 
the works quoted. Besides them, can be mentioned Bayerthahl," 
Wingate Todd,” A. Ploetz,"* E. Rietz,“* Vaschiede and Pelletier 
Parchappe, E. Huschke, Bischoff, and Rtidinger, who came to the 
same positive conclusions. 

All these authors have tried to establish the existence of the 
correlation in various ways. Some of them showed that, pro: 
ceeding from the lower organisms to the higher ones, with two o1 
three exceptions, an increase in the relative weight of the brair 
in relation to the weight of the whole body is seen.”* Other: 
have indicated the fact that primitive and retarded races hav 
correspondingly lower cranial capacity than civilized peoples 
While, according to Buschan, among the Germans the per cen 
of those who have cranial capacity above 1,300 grams is 7: 
per cent, and among the old civilized Chinese 92 per cent, among 
the Hottentots it is only 16 per cent. While among the whit 
race the per cent of those who have a cranial capacity beloy 
1,200 cubic centimeters is less than 8 per cent and among th 
Chinese people about 2 per cent, the same capacity for the blac 
race is 45 per cent.*® Similar data were given by Broca, Topin 
ard and, for the whites and Negroes in the United States, br 
W. Todd."® Further, Broca, Topinard, Buschan, and Beddo 
tried to show that the progress of culture has been accompanie 
with an increase of average cranial capacity of the Europeai 
population. re 

Other authors tried to measure directly the cranial capacit 
of the intellectually superior groups and that of the intellectuall 
inferior ones. As an example of the results obtained, I will cit 
data additional to those given above. Ré6se measured seveft 
thousands of children of the Dresden sales: at ages from or 
14 years. The results are as follows:? 

i 
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: ; Li h and 
sroups According to Their School Records Speed Bicedth ct Head, 


Centimeters 
MESUUDCDION Se rarcrcre mittens te ojeo ate ae cece s fs c8 SPF 
EELOT Referers as acts shel eiere ate crete es oeleiote lee te ers 31.97 
2 RIGA agaky Seach OPO CUA RDOOR PRCT RCL Bree 2175 
ROPE RR chat cashs oie co 8. sina bhopshe\yean ieudios aaateaes ore eh im 


Similar results were obtained by L. M. Terman and B. T. Bald- 
1 in an anthropological study of 594 exclusively gifted children 
California. Their cranial capacity is above the average norms 
oughout.*° Of 56 men with records of superior intellectual 
lity who were measured by André Constantin, 38 had a head 
cumference of 57 centimeters and above; of these, 22 men had 
ead circumference of 57 centimeters; 11 of 58; 4 of 59; 1 of 
centimeters. Of 88 men with a somewhat inferior intellectual 
ord, only 35 had a head circumference of more than 57 centi- 
ers.°1_ Similar results were obtained by Beddoe in his meas- 
ments of 526 men: 60 of them who exhibited the highest 
ollectual ability had the largest heads. Ammon, Muffang, and 
er authors mentioned above came to the same conclusions. 
\s decisive results were obtained by Karl Pearson, P. Rado- 
ljevich, and R. Pearl. In their studies they also found corre- 
pn between intellectual ability and cranial capacity, but it was 
y “slight,” though “sensible.” *? The works which showed 
icorrelation in this respect, or even negative correlation, are 
se of Giltschenco, Seggel, Eylrich and Loewenfeld,™ of Clee- 
:and Knight,®** Cattell and Farrand.*° But it was properly 
scated °° that their material, as well as some of their methods 
measuring, may be seriously questioned. The negative results 
ined by Cleeton and Knight are not valid because they meas- 
1 only 30 persons, who were, besides, a selected group. The 
we materials lead to the conclusion that the average head size 

e higher social classes is somewhat greater than that of the 
rr social classes; at the same time, it is necessary to note 
{ there is the fact of overlapping again.” Though the mate- 
; upon which these conclusions are based are not few in 
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number, nevertheless these conclusions may be only tentative 
and must still be tested by further studies. If the correlatiot 
between size of head and intelligence exists, then a larger heac 
has been a trait which necessarily belonged to the chiefs and 
aristocracy of the past societies, because, as we shall see, even 
the leaders of preliterary tribes were those who were more in- 
telligent. In other words, the correlation is likely to be ref 
manent or steady. 

4. The Shape of the Head.—Perhaps there is no other bodily 
trait which has been given a greater importance and upon which 
have been based more fundamental theories than the shape of 
the head. Theories of the racial differences; theories concern- 
ing the Aryan and Nordic racial superiority; theories of social 
evolution, progress, and degeneration of a people; and so on, 
have been based principally on the significance given to the shape 
of the head, to dolichocephaly and brachycephaly. The most 
brilliant examples of such theories were given by Otto Ammon a 


Vacher de Lapouge,** not to mention less prominent authors and 
many superficial bopulanzsts of these really prominent scholars 
and original thinkers.8® According to these theories, dolichos 
cephaly, with a cephalic index lower than 75 or 80, is one of 
the most Hane characteristics of Homo Europaeus or the 
Nordic race.® is 

The essential sociological conclusions to be derived from these 
theories may be summed up as follows: First, almost all prog- 
ress of the European civilization is due to the blond Nordic 
dolichocephals; second, they have been the natural leaders a 
the people and its real aristocracy; they have composed the higher 
social strata of Ancient Greece, Ancient Rome and of medieva 
Europe in the period of their progress and prosperity; as lons 
as the dolichocephalic type of a people and especially of thei 
aristocracy exists, everything is going on perfectly well; if thi 
type is multiplying, the result is a brilliant progress for rhe 
country. As soon as this racial type begins to be supersedet 
by brachycephals, the country is bound to degenerate and deca: 
The cause of the decay of the Greek civilization was a decrease 
and disappearance of the dolichocephals among the Greek popt 
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on, whose cephalic index increased from 76 to 81. The same 
y be said about the decay of Ancient Rome and other coun- 
s.°' For the same reason, contemporary Europe, where this 
al type is disappearing and where with the advent of democ- 
y the upper strata of the societies are more and more occupied 
the brachycephals, is doomed to decay.*? The disappearance 
the dolichocephals is due to the present social selection, which 
lifferent ways exterminates them and facilitates a greater mul- 
ication and survival of the brachycephalic posterity. Such 
he essence of this “philosophy of history.”’ Of the detailed 
ements of this school, should be mentioned the contention 
- the city population is more Nordic than the country popula- 
1; that it is the Nordic type, principally, that migrates from 
country to the city; but, climbing the social ladder, it becomes 
and less prolific and finally dies out. When in this way the 
chocephalic resources of a population are exhausted, the decay 
a country is inevitable. Ammon and Lapouge, being unani- 
1s in the principal points of their theory, at the same time 
ered in some details. While Lapouge was more pessimistic 
.considered Europe of the nineteenth century as already in 
ate of decay, Ammon continued to regard the situation more 
mistically. 

ihis theory has been outlined here as an example of the im- 
vance which has been given to the cranial index. Now if it is 
, a considerable difference in the cephalic index of the higher 
| lower classes must exist. It must be expected, further, that 
prominent men of genius and talent are to be dolichocephalic; 
tthat the more energetic city population will be more Nordic 
‘the country population. To what extent are these expecta- 
; warranted by the facts? 

spite of the common belief that the aristocracy of Europe 
been composed of the dolichocephalic type and that the 
ier social classes have been predominantly long-headed, this 
bon may be seriously questioned. First, the data concerning 
oast are very scarce and uncertain. Second, we certainly 
’ that several prominent kings of the past, e.g., Tiberius and 
: other Roman Emperors, were rather broad-headed. If 
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it is more or less certain that the earliest prehistoric population 
of Europe, especially its lowest strata, were extremely long- 
headed,®* we do not have any reliable facts on which to base 
an opinion that the aristocracy and the leaders of that time were 
still more dolichocephalic. The data given by Lapouge ** and 
by some other authors concerning the Greek, Roman, and 
medieval aristocracy are extremely scarce and too uncertain to 
be a reliable basis for certain generalizations. A few skulls, 
whose bearers and their social position are unknown; a few refer- 
ences to pictures and statues, against which it is possible to set 
forth the opposite type of pictures and statues—this is prac- 
tically all upon which is based the hypothesis of the long-headed 
aristocracy of ancient times!** In the third place, the assump- 
tion that long-headedness is necessarily connected with extraordi- 
nary energy, initiative, progressive mind, talent, and so on is 
still a mere hypothesis.%* That dolichocephalism alone does not 
guarantee these qualities is shown by the fact that many primitive 
peoples, the Australians, Eskimos, New Caledonians, Hottentots, 
Kaffirs, Negroes of West Africa, and so on, have a very dolicho- 
cephalic cranial index—from 71 to 74 °—and yet, they do not 
exhibit these qualities at all. 

Therefore, all that exists, as proof of the hypothesis of long- 
headedness, are the measurements of different groups of the 
contemporary population of Europe. It is true that much of the 
data obtained by Ammon and Lapouge and several other an- 
thropologists seem to corroborate it. But other data, supplied 
partially by the same and other authors, contradict it. As a 
general result we must say that the hypothesis is, at least, still 
uncertain and not proved. . 

This may be seen from the following representative figures: 

In the first place, Niceforo,®* in his measurement of the well- 
to-do and poor children, found that in both groups there were 
both types and in this respect there was no significant difference. 
In the second place, among 594 of the most gifted children of 
California “various types of cephalic indices are found, but the 
ma jority of the children are of the mesocephalic type.” Cephalic 
indices are as follows: | 
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Age Boys Girls 
“ANG GQ UG DOO OBOO5D COO OD ODUD OOCUUOGUC 81 83 
SELLS AU Mel eyo! cie''e elfehel ofa cle aleverelleel'e sierererercheteneis: oe 86 82 
= THES 6 GGG 0000 BU OOOO OUDOSUGOUOBGO UO Gane 81 79 
+ SEs oo SoS Gants GOObUGooUa Gnas OneE 81 80 
S86 6GObS Sleteisteiciereleiofeletate yp oe ecesccreses 80 80 
2 RSo wl 0 xe GO DIO OC. OOS ODIO OOD Gs 0 GIeeg 80 80 
SSE 2S Re er ee tt Re 80 79 
ERs o og OOO ONEITO CUO 66h nr 6 Onn es Bods. 79 80 
EBS a 5 084 OS GOOG OUIOU GO OCInIGIS 60Bh OD GIO 80 81 


‘rom this it is seen that the most gifted chiidren of America 
th I.Q. 151.33) are far from being dolichocephalic in their 
1.°° In the third place, data given by Dr. Parsons show that 
index of the higher social groups of the English population 
'y no means more dolichocephalic than that of the criminals 
the general population. This is seen from the following 
res: 100 


Social Groups Cephalic Index 
Be Titnialall Seyaicyens eva ste vio he vere oiere soe «« ctere. oo ove Mien 78.5 
Hacioniof the nineteenth century .. 5... 22k os sc... stace oe 74.9 to 77.5 


ver and educated groups (intellectuals, professors, and stu- 
hts of Oxford, Cambridge, King’s College, Royal Engineers, 
2. 5G) GD) ob nce, SEONG DDO Be Orion Nin I Ee arenes 77.6 to 81.9 | 


cher, the index of the British population, since the eighteenth 
uury, has been becoming more and more brachycephalic, though 
vannot say that during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
‘English people became stagnant and less progressive than 
‘had been before. In the fourth place, the result of the 
surements of the American children by A. MacDonald is 
““long-headedness increases in children as ability decreases. 
gh percentage of dolichocephaly seems to be a concomitant 
: ental dullness.” 7°! In the fifth place, the data obtained by 
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cephalic myth, are quite contradictory and do not show any 
definite correlation. This is shown by the following data: *” 


Social Groups Seen Social Groups Inde 
- 
Infantry Regiment in Bautzen: Pupils of real schools in Dresden: ve 
Statiroricerss eucmmnc certelern 81.4 10 years old: 
Chief lieutenants......... 86.3 ALLS 5 As crete ere sm pepe terete ere 87.18 
Ietibenan tee micnsickecchtetei 84.4 From the nobility......... 83.1 
Woltimteerssaeiier-micmilens <r 84.6 11 years old : 
Wind erforticersireereciats eit 84.9 AU WcIGa. cecpatarclersisrevakeyerecte 86.8 
Soldierse stones cites 84.6 Bromsthe mobility rc) e tn 87.2 
22 years old: 
Konig- Ulanen Regiment in ALN Peles TOs actors danas 83.6 
Hanover: From the nobility......... 85.4 
uate ode tscadodoo ca} 80.2 
Warcderioficerscermiratetrstert: 82.5 |\Technische Hochschule in Dres- 
DOLGLErSe eaten akerte are) «tere 82.4 den: 
Pull professorsam aint 83.20 
Liebgarde Cavalry Regiment in Associate and assistant pro- 
Stockholm: Lessors sateen 83.2 
Ollicersw merch teccrerrse ae 81.9 [nstructorsiei raisins 83.8 
Woidertotticersm remy. ste ar 79.8 OLUGEeN tS eee, < cies ere teens 84.0 
Soldiers 2) assuage tonerers weeqetarerawts 78.9 Recruits generally. ........ 85.2 
Recruits in Copenhagen: Pupils of elementary schools in 
Sons of farmer-owners..... 81.6 Dresden: 
Sons of agricultural laborers} 82.0 Very superior a..ceeee ce 85.8 
SUperiors aes vers Sea eee 86.4 
Recruits in Schwarzbourg: Average Ai cciocetestoe eee 86.4 
Sons of farmer-owners..... 83.0 Inferiorin.ci atone coe ee 86.4 


Sons of agricultural laborers} 81.6 


These representative data, taken from many figures given by 
Rose, show that, if there is any correlation between higher 
social position and dolichocephaly, it is so indefinite and is con- 
tradicted by so many exceptions that we are entitled to disregard 
it as being non-existent. 

In the sixth place, the measurements of the children of Liver- 
pool by Muffang show that the cephalic index of the children 


e 


r 
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the higher social classes is less dolichocephalic than that of 
> children of wage earners. 1° 
In the seventh place, Talko-Hryncewitz did not find any doli- 
ocephalic tendency in the skulls of the Polish nobility and 
ucated classes compared with that of the common people. The 
me results were obtained by Livi in Italy. Finally, the Spanish 
idents, according to Oloriz, happened to be more _ brachy- 
dhalic than the common people.?™ 
No other data of the same character will be cited. The above 
llowed by the acknowledgment of Lapouge that “the necessary 
ta about the cephalic index of the different social and occupa- 
mal groups are lacking,” 7° is enough to warrant the state- 
nt that the dolichocephalic hypothesis is still a mere belief 
d nothing more. 
Somewhat stronger seems to be the situation of the second 
ndamental hypothesis of the correlation between dolichocephal- 
n and the city population. Many data show that the city 
pulation in many places is more long-headed than the country 
pulation, and that those who migrate to the city from the 
antry are more dolichocephalic than the members of the cor- 
‘ponding country population.1°%° But even this statement cannot 
stend to be a general rule, and Ripley, J. Beddoe, R. Livi, 
J. Craig, E. Houzé,?” and other anthropologists have shown 
it there are many exceptions to it. In this respect Livi’s hy- 
chesis remains still valid. He states that as the cities attract 
“migrants from places more distant than the places which are 
ur to them, therefore, where the surrounding city population 
of a dolichocephalic type, the city population has to be more 
.chycephalic; where the surrounding city population is of a 
“chycephalic type there the city population will be more doli- 
ocephalic.?°? That is all. 
5. Other Differences in the Head and Face.—lf in regard to 
( cephalic index we do not find any certain correlation between 
long-headed type and higher social classes, and between 
ichycephalism and the lower classes, does this mean that, in 
yard to the head and face, there is no difference between these 
sses? I think that there is a difference, but it is somewhat 


are complex, and, thanks to the complexity, somewhat in- 
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tangible. It consists in the fact that among the lower social 
classes, especially the lowest ones, there exists a greater number 
of the different anomalies of the head, such as prognatism, as- 
symetry, plagiocephalism, and so on; furthermore, the facial 
angle and facial index in many cases are different; but all this can- 
not pretend to be a general rule and must still be tested. The 
following figures may give an illustration of my statement : 


Number of Cases | Number of Cases 
The Kind of Anomalies Among Seventy Among Seventy 
Poor Children Well-to-do Children 


Piagtocephalisina entre ee er rtetrer 40 KY 
Low, retreating forehead............ 5 3 
Pro onatisialy . te. cts were kee: rye 15 7 
IASsymetivaOltaC@ecn trie) yatsieicicke cre 22 16 
MOLMOUS Ja Wartlerteensie ts cierscrenscaat 8 2B 
Anomalies of ear........ TEAK [Sais 21 13 
Other small anomalies of head....... 24 20 

Totalince Sccas sre oxetnesectuciogts ose ees 135 94 


In a similar way Niceforo studied 48 university students and 
48 manual wage earners, and found out that the total number 
of anomalies in the group of students was 35, while among the 
wage earners it was 70.119 Similar results were obtained by 
Zugarelli."** Very numerous data of this kind have been col- 
lected concerning the lowest social classes, the criminals and 
prostitutes. Of the prostitutes of St. Petersburg studied by 
Pauline Tarnowsky, 44 per cent had skull deformities; 42.5 had 
facial deformities, 42 ear anomalies, 54 teeth deformities.1” 
Of 190 prostitutes of Breslau studied by Bohnhofer, 102 had 
the stigmata of degeneracy; similar results were obtained by C. 
Andronico; of 30 prostitutes of Chicago studied by E. S. Talbot, 
16 had abnormal zygomatic processes, 14 assymetry of the face, 3 
mongoloid head; 16 were epignathic, 11 prognastic.3 Some- 
what analogous were the results obtained by F. Marty,1* A. W. 
Tallant, and G. E. Dawson. As to criminals, an abundance of 
deformities and ailments of the above kind among them—espe- 
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cially among the habitual and professional criminals—is a fact 
which is beyond doubt. It is true that Lombroso and his school 
somewhat exaggerated it and derived some conclusions not war- 
ranted by facts, but this exaggeration must not lead us to the 
opposite extremity of disregarding what was factual and true 
in Lombroso’s studies, and what has been proved by many scien- 
tists—the opponents of Lombroso in other respects. Studies of 
Charles Goring, Healy, W. Scott, E. Ferri, Corre, Garofalo, 
Lacassagne, L. Manouvrier, H. Maudsley, Havelock Ellis, H. 
Kurella, A. Niceforo, Cliquet, A. Marro, F. Marty, and many 
other criminologists showed that deformities and different ail- 
ments are found more frequently in prisoners than in non- 
prisoners."*° Finally, the facts collected by the authors just men- 
tioned and by Villermé, Colignon, Lagneau, Seeland, Hervé, 
Dachkevitch, Bertillon, Marty, Dementieff, and others, lead to 
the conclusion that not only among social outcasts but generally 
among the lower. classes different kinds of deformities and ail- 
ments of the head and face are more numerous than among the 
higher social groups. A corroboration of this will be given fur- 
ther when we discuss the health of the various social strata. 

6. Pigmentation.—In connection with the Nordic hypothesis, 
it is almost generally accepted that the social and mental aristoc- 
racy of the Western countries has been more blond than the 
lower classes. ‘The upper classes in France, Germany, Austria, 
and the British Isles are distinctly lighter in hair and eyes than 
the peasantry,” we read even in the book of W. Z. Ripley, 7*® who 
is far from being a partisan of the “Nordic” theory. This state- 
ment in a still more exaggerated form has been made by V. de 
Lapouge, Otto Ammon, H. Chamberlain, and by many other 
followers of this hypothesis. As one of the variations of this 
general theory, we have been told that the more energetic popula- 
tion of the city is more blond than the country population. This 
has been a natural inference from the theory that the city popula- 
tion is predominantly the “Nordic” and that the Alpine race is 
a sedentary and predominantly rural race. Quite recently the 
theory was revived by H. Onslow who categorically assures us 
that “the ruling class was always fair complexioned,” that the 
word “fair” means “bright and blond” and that “blondness”’ is a 
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characteristic of mental and social superiority.7 To what extent 
is this contention true as far as it concerns different social classes 
of the same society? The answer is that its partisans have not 
supplied us with necessary and satisfactory proofs of their state- 
ments. In the first place, the hypothesis concerning the lighter 
pigmentation of the city population compared with that of the 
country population is quite wrong. “The tendency of the urban 
population is certainly not toward the pure blond, long-headed, 
and tall Teutonic type. It appeared to manifest a distinct tend- 
ency toward brunetness.” Such is the real situation in the words 
of W. Z. Ripley, who summed up the fundamental results of 
the corresponding studies of G. von Mayr, Virchov, J. Beddoe, 
Carret, Bouchereau, Schimmer, R. Livi, and others.1’* Some- 
what contradicting his previous statement, Doctor Ripley tries 
to explain the fact by saying that “it is not improbable that in 
brunetness, in the dark hair and eye, is some indication of vital 
superiority.” 4° This sounds as subjective as the opposite state- 
ment of the adherents of “blondness,” but the fact of greater 
brunetness of the city population remains and stubbornly refutes 
all myths of the predominant light-colored Nordic urban popula- 
tion created by its adherents. This additionally shows the fallacy 
of the general Nordic theory discussed above. 

Now concerning the pigmentation of the higher and lower 
social classes. Putting aside the unbased guesses about the color 
of the aristocracy of the past or the quite incidental references 
to the pigmentation of the few men of historical prominence, 
which may be confronted by no less numerous opposite examples, 
let us turn to factual evidence. The oft-cited study of A. Nice- 
foro gives the following results in this respect.°° (See p. 243.) 

The data contradict completely the criticized theory. The poor 
children have higher percentage of the fairs than have the 
wealthy ones. In Italy, R. Livi found that among the poor 
mountainous population and the peasants, the per cent of the 
light colored was considerably higher than among the city 
population and the wealthier parts of Italy. Karl Pearson, 
having studied 1,000 Cambridge graduates and 5,000 school 
children, did not find any correlation between pigmentation and 
intelligence," On the other hand, J. Jérger found that among 
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Per Cent of Children Per Cent of Children 
Age Groups: with Fair Eye Color with Fair Hair Color 
Years 
Poor Wealthy Poor Wealthy 
fo ovosamomogenacmanic to 18 26 21 
omrererertane ts cus ctetne ee eres 18 18 26 20 
apn Nel etecaiersialete: sie srele cee 7, 17 25 20 
WO Mei cislois ie. s uc ieieisies's 16 17 24 20 
Moa ot Wonieodadadoweo 16 15 22 18 
17h; GASH COG BOOGDOS GOD 16 15 23 18 
iS tetereteranetetots; ses te sicos) «sus 16.4 14.8 22.1 17.2 


the descendants and the members of such criminal and feeble- 
minded families as the Zero family there have been light- as well 
as dark-colored people.’** J. F. Tocher, in a careful study of 
criminals and feeble-minded in Scotland, also did not find any 
difference in pigmentation between the inmates of prisons and 
asylums and the common population, with the exception that 
insane individuals exhibited a slight tendency to be lighter eyed 
and darker haired than the sane population.’** A study of the 
Old Americans by Dr. AleS Hrdlicka showed further that the 
common opinion in regard to blondness of the Old Americans 
is also fallacious. About 50 per cent of them are halfway between 
the blond- and dark-haired, and one-fourth of the males are dark 
or dark-brown haired, and only I per 16 males and I per 14.5 
females are blond haired.*”* In the United States, H. G. Kemagy 
studied 152 supersalesmen in order to find out whether twenty- 
six qualities, such as “‘positive,” “dynamic,” “impatient,” “nega- 
tive,’ ‘‘conservative,” “slow,” “deliberate,” “thoughtful,” etc., 
are connected with blondness and brunetness or not. The results 
of the study were negative: no correlation between alleged blond 
and brunet traits was found. Similar results were obtained by 
Dr. D. G. Paterson.?** Finally, if men of genius are taken: 
their study, from the standpoint of pigmentation, also does not 
support the criticized theory. Of such more or less systematic 
studies, I know only one—that of Havelock Ellis. Other quite 
incidental indications of a few blond men of genius, which have 
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been pointed out by H. Onslow, or Osborn,’*? do not have scien- 
tific value and may be confronted by many opposite examples. 
The results obtained by Havelock Ellis in his study of British 
genius are as follows: of 424 British men of genius concerning 
whose eye and hair color he obtained data: 


71 were unpigmented (light). 
gi were light medium. 

54 were doubtful medium. 

85 were dark medium. 

115 were dark fully.” 


These figures refute the alleged blondness of the British men of 
genius. It is natural to expect that the men of genius of other 
countries, whose population is darker than the British, would 
be still darker colored and the per cent of blond men of genius 
would be still lower than in England. More detailed data given 
by Havelock Ellis still confirm my criticism. In the following 
table 100 is taken as the index of the mean fairness, and all 
indices above as the indication of a greater blondness, while all 
figures below 100 are taken as the indication of an increasing 
darkness : 1° 


Categories of British Men of Genius Noraber of andes of 
Men Pigmentation 
Political reformers and agitators............... 20 233 
Saslors ice leccshie tyke om care neti suarals leven ecete teres pees 45 150 
Menofscience st sina. tenancies oietremteterene eens 53 121 
WOLMLELS pele tledaysds «.tefS. 4c peuedaen alata en ttatcneter eae nter Ne 142 113 
PATLISUSI I eoiapeslizgecoute alogert obese egsienerenetcne Cheat Raneeteee 74 Ill 
POOLS Nave sisierers oi otedey oie she Sie s casterere eRe TORE 56 107 
Royal family ttctor’. cen emi cite eee 66 107 
Maw ers tal 5... scene, hed ere eee ee ar ee 56 107 
Groatedipecrs and) thein sonsusneaeeeteere een 89 102 
SO FALESTTIOT 5-1 icisvaynits aiasels focsieretnre arove aieteractenee ee een 53 89 
IMearanc women Of letters merrier iat 87 85 
Mereditanyaristocracy..1n-) senate 149 82 
MD IWATES tenets bre o teacnsr ec tee shuns ea eee 57 58 
Menjotizentus of low births jnmesdesienne mines 12 50 
UX PLOLETS eminche ates ste otehaicreopetsborais ce aiaeet ene teneeeene 8 33 


INGLOTS als GyAGtrESSes ah settee ee eratc eee 16 3 
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This shows, first, that the royal family is very far from being 
at the top of the list; second, that the pigmentation of the heredi- 
tary aristocracy is dark and much darker than that of the created 
peers who came out of the middle classes; the third, that the 
statesmen and explorers—the men of energy—were dark; these 
facts completely contradict the one-sided interpretations of this 
table which were given by H. Onslow. The figures do not give 
any confirmation of the “blond theory” and its variations. Not 
so decisive but similar are the results obtained by M. A. Thomas 
concerning the pigmentation of the 181 most prominent men of 
the contemporary Canada. This is seen from the following 
figures :13° 


Number of Number of 


“Wee Color of Hair nie Color of Eyes 
12 | Blond 124 | Blond (blue, gray, green) 
23 | Light brown 
100 | Medium brown or brown 36 | Medium (brown) 

40 | Very dark brown and 21 | Brunet (dark brown black) 

black 
6 | Red, reddish-brown and 
auburn 
Total 181 Total 181 


If according to color of eyes, there is a predominance of blond- 
ness among these, the most prominent men and women of Canada, 
in regard to color of hair the situation is reverse. Furthermore, 
a careful study of correlation between intelligence and pigmenta- 
tion made recently by N. D. Hirsch, who tested 5,504 children 
in Massachusetts, did not show any noticeable correlation. ‘The 
1.Q. differences (of the blond, mixed and brunette types), within 
a national group, are small and inconsistent.” Hirsch’s study 
of I.Q. of different—Nordic and the non-Nordic European na- 
tionalities did not give also any correlation between the Nordic 
racial type and superior I.Q.** 

The above is enough to show that this theory, in spite of its 
popularity, is a matter of belief but not of scientific study. 


_ 
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7. Faces, Beauty and Proportions.—Here I am going to discuss 
something which is intangible, and yet which seems to exist as a 
further difference between the upper and the lower social strata, 
taken as whole social groups. The ideal of beauty varies greatly 
from group to group; and yet, within the same society, in the same 
historical period, there is something common among all its social 
strata. Other things being equal, beauty, especially for a female, 
is a condition which facilitates her upward promotion in the social 
pyramid—either through marrying a man of better social posi- 
tion, or through becoming a highly paid mistress or actress or 
movie star, or “Miss America,’ or what not. Actresses and 
especially movie stars are highly paid. Often being of a low 
origin, they represent, in total, a group much more beautiful than 
the common unselected group of women. This means that in 
the present society in various ways there goes on permanent re- 
cruiting of beautiful women into the higher social strata. The 
same process in different ways seems to have proceeded in past 
societies. If such is the case, the beauty and handsomeness of 
the mother, being transmitted to her children, facilitate an accu- 
mulation of comeliness in the higher classes. Through this 
process of social selection—a variety of Darwin’s sexual selec- 
tion—the higher social layers come to be more handsome than 
the lower ones. 

A similar process takes place in regard to males as well. Other 
conditions being equal, from two candidates for a position, the 
one who appears handsomer is likely to be preferred to another 
who is ugly. From two lovers or rivals, the more handsome is 
likely to be preferred as a husband or lover. Many “Apollos” 
of humble origin in this way have made their careers, and some- 
times, especially in the history of Byzantium, obtained even the 
position of monarch. Ugliness has been, and is, a very great 
obstacle to social climbing. An ugly man of low origin is a man 
for whom all doors to promotion are locked, if he does not have 
any extraordinary ability. Since this process of recruiting hand- 
some males and females into higher social strata, and leaving 
the less handsome in the lower classes, is a permanent one, it is 
natural that in the long course of time it has greatly contributed 
to the handsomeness of the upper classes. From the more hand- 
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some parents come more handsome children. This is one of the 
reasons why the upper classes must be, on the average, more 
handsome than the lower classes. The second cause for several 
aristocracies lies in the deliberate extermination of defective chil- 
dren of aristocracy. The Spartans give an example of this phe- 
nomenon. The third cause lies in the difference of occupation 
and environment of the different classes. The occupation of the 
higher classes is principally intellectual while that of the lower 
classes is manual work. Permanent intellectual activity gives to 
a face “an intelligent expression” and the more so the more “in- 
tellectual”” is the work. The play of the facial muscles, their 
combination, the expression of the eyes, the attitude of body and 
so on, become quite different from those which are shaped by 
purely physical work. As a result, a man of intellectual occupa- 
tion, being quite average in his innate handsomeness—since he 
acquires this intangible but very real “intelligent appearance’’— 
appears more handsome than a man of the same innate hand- 
someness, but who does purely manual work. This kind of work 
gives to its bearer what is styled the appearance of ‘“‘a hue man,” 
or a proletarian; makes the skin of the face and body rude; 
often disfigures the body through accidents; and often causes 
many wounds, anomalies, and other defects. Add to this the 
fact that the better paid higher classes have the better hygienic 
conditions; better food; greater cleanliness; take and can 
take better care of their bodies; use, especially among women, 
more artificial means for their beautification, giving a greater 
time for this purpose; and finally, are better dressed.’ As a 
result of all these causes, it is natural to expect a greater degree 
of handsomeness among the upper classes. The facts, it seems, 
warrant this expectation. 

The first corroboration of this hypothesis is language itself. 
The words: “beautiful,” “aristocratic,” ‘well shaped,” “noble,” 
“fine,’ “handsome,” “intelligent,” are often used as meaning 
something identical or congenial. This is especially in regard to 
“aristocratic face,” “aristocratic feet’ and “hands,” and “‘fine” 
proportions of the body. 

A second corroboration, though it is somewhat indirect and 
subjective, is the impression which one receives from many pic- 
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tures of the different members of the upper classes, in general | 
dictionaries, historical works, in national galleries, in private 
albums, in private houses, newspapers, magazines, and from the 
living representatives of the different upper social groups. Cer- 
tainly, there are individuals far from being handsome or “aris- 
tocratic looking” but in total, as a whole group, these pictures 
and living persons impress us rather favorably.** Even those 
of the men who could not be styled as handsome, nevertheless 
had and have faces which could be styled as “noble,” strong, im- 
posing, or impressive. The third corroboration is that “among the 
personal characteristics of the king or his substitute in early 
society, physical strength and beauty hold a prominent place.” 14 
Such is the short summary of a long series of facts collected by 
Jn GoFrazer © 

The fourth corroboration has been indirectly given by Havelock 
Ellis. His British men of genius, with few exceptions, belonged 
to the higher social classes (aristocracy, professionals, middle 
class). A large proportion of them, according to Ellis, were no- 
tably handsome and imposing. Besides, even in those who were 
not handsome, there was one feature which was noted as striking 
and beautiful—this was the unusual brilliancy of the eyes.}*° 
It is impossible, of course, to extend the property of this selected 
group to the whole higher classes; nevertheless, in a lesser degree, 
the same may be said about them as about the classes performing 
principally intellectual functions. 

The fifth (similar) corroboration is given by Doctor Terman’s 
study of gifted children of California, who again, in more than 
70 per cent of the cases, belong to the professional and commer- 
cial classes. Doctor Moore reports that 97.5 per cent of them 
are “normal,” “bright” or “very bright” in appearance.137 

Still more definite results were obtained by Niceforo. The 
figures have already been given which show that the number of 
defects and anomalies of the head and face among children from 
the poor classes was considerably greater than among those of 
the upper classes. Similarly, his measurement discovered a 
greater disproportion and disharmony of different parts of the 
body of children and adults of the poor classes. Their physi- 
ognomy had a less intelligent expression; the facial index was 
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unfavorable for the poor, and so on.1°8 Furthermore, consider- 
able materials in this connection have been collected by different 
authors and published in special works about physiognomy.'®® 
Very proper is the observation of Dr. Robert Michels concerning 
the physical type of the different leaders in the present democracies 
who have climbed from the bottom of the lower strata to the apex 
of the social pyramid. “They constitute not only a psychical, 
but also a physical type.” In general, they are very handsome. 
J. Jaurés, Guesde, Lagardelle, Karl Marx, Hervé, F. Lassal, 
Bebel, Turati, Liebknecht, C. Prampolini, E. Ferri, R. Mac- 
Donald, Vandervelde, Adler, and many others, are examples. 
“In Italy the heads of the leaders of the socialist parties are 
beautiful models of mankind and the best specimens of the race 
of the country.” Of 33 socialist deputies in the parliament in 
1902, 16 were “above the medium as regards appearance.” 14° 
This is an illustration of the above-indicated “recruiting” of hand- 
some people from the lower into the higher social strata. In this 
and in many other forms, the lower classes are impoverished in 
favor of the higher social layers. On the other hand, the lowest 
social unfortunates exhibit a great deal of what is styled as 
“utter ugliness,” “animal,” “brutal,’ “fearful,” “terrible,” “as- 
ymmetrical face,” and so on. I speak of criminals, idiots, de- 
pendents, the feeble-minded, and partially the prostitutes. <A 
glance at the album of Lombroso makes this clear. Low fore- 
heads, enormous jaws, dull eyes, something bestial, unintelligent 
—such are the characteristics of these faces. This again does 
not mean that all the members of the higher and lower classes 
exhibit the indicated differences. It is certain that among the 
higher classes—especially in the period of their decay—we find 
many individuals far from comely; and contrariwise, among the 
lower classes and destitutes, we find males and females of an 
extraordinary beauty. The fact of overlapping in this respect 
is quite certain. But taken as whole groups, these classes, never- 
theless, seem to exhibit the above-mentioned traits. 

8. Temporary and Local Differences——Besides these more or 
less constant bodily differences, there may be many other differ- 
ences of a local and temporary character. They exist only in a 
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specific society and at a particular period. For instance, in a 
society composed of different races, as is the United States, the 
proportion of the black race within the upper classes is much less, 
and within the lower strata much greater, than that of the 
white race. The same is true for India where the darker races 
are situated almost completely within the lower caste. This dif- 
ference of the upper and the lower strata is local. It does not 
exist within all societies composed of the people of the same race. 
There may be other similar temporary and local bodily differences. 
Furthermore, some investigators have found a greater dispro- 
portion of the parts of the body of the lower classes compared 
with the body parts of the higher classes. The figures concerning 
the relative length of the arm may give an illustration of this. 
Niceforo measured the length of arm span of 33 students and 
33 manual wage earners. The results are as follows: zs 


Social Groups Height Arm Span 
CUCONES gre ecu: a s ergot aberdeen ora a wna 170.9 171.5 
WiASereaTnersi ins setts itc.a.c beenctereciste emietre ates ete 167.0 G7 


Students are taller, and yet their arm span is shorter than that 
of the wage earners. Some other investigators did not, however, 
find such results. For this reason we must conclude that such 
differences are rather local. Measurements of other bodily traits, 
such as chest circumference, have given similar inconclusive 
results. The study of such local differences is outside the scope 
of this book. Therefore it is enough to mention their existence 
and to discriminate between the more or less constant and uni- 


versal differences and those of a changeable, temporary and loca 
character. 


SUMMARY 


1. The upper classes are taller, have a greater weight, greater 
cranial capacity, greater handsomeness and less serious and less 
numerous anomalies and defects than the lower classes. This 
phenomenon is more or less permanent and universal. 
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2. The correlation is, however, not perfect and shows a great 
deal of overlapping. 

3. In regard to dolichocephaly and brachycephaly, and in re- 
gard to pigmentation, there is no constant and significant correla- 
tion between these characteristics and social status. 

4. Side by side with the constant and general differences, there 
are others which are temporary, local and changeable from time 
to time, from group to group. 
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DIFFERENCES IN VITALITY AND HEALTH OF 
DIFFERENT SOCIAL CLASSES 


T u1s chapter will sum up very briefly the fundamental dif- 
ferences of the lower and higher social classes as they appear in 
vitality and health. 


I. DURATION OF LIFE AND MORTALITY 


One of the criteria of vitality and health is the death rate and 
the duration of life. In this respect the upper social classes 
average a greater longevity and a lower mortality than the lower 
classes. This statement is well demonstrated by many investiga- 
tions. Only a few figures, selected from those investigations 
indicated in the footnote sources, will be given. 

In the first place, the studies of Casper, of Kemmerich, of 
Ploetz, and my own, showed that the average longevity of mon- 
archs, princes, presidents, in the United States, France, and Ger- 
many, and Roman Catholic popes is above that of the population 
of the corresponding countries at the corresponding times. More- 
over, the more prominent members of this ruling group, on the 
average, have had a greater duration of life than the less 
prominent rulers. Preéminence of the rulers above the general 
population in this respect is still more conspicuous, since their 
environment and activity are far from being favorable for a long 
life. 

In the second place, the study of the longevity of prominent 
men who in the greater majority have belonged to the upper social 
classes shows that their duration of life, and that of their fathers, 
have been far above that of the common population of the corre- 
sponding countries and times. Here are a few figures.? The 
greater number of these prominent men lived in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 

In the third place, my study of American millionaires and 
captains of industry and finance showed that their longevity has 
also been above that of the general population of the United 
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Clateee oF Premunennhicn Number of | Average Longevity, 


Persons Years 
INTOMATCHS ver. te eesenstera whee laieres sich seN Pees tepdeo le cleites 272 53.6 
ilunictsnjudges, lawyers saremeie tee sees ee on 49 68.9 
DLALESINEN | POlbicianNs prt evcie tate lt el sere) sie) 81 67.4 
ATMY, Navy, military men.:.....5.........5 75 67.1 
Miheolovianiss clergyman + ceeiihemenas © oss es 131 68.7 
Artists, musicians, architects, painters....... 180 64.0 
DSCHOlaisy SClENTISUS sly Serres cleiete = cheiele see 290 67.3 
PXUUNOTS POETS J OULMALSUSHacieeierete da cielacieetens 147 64.4 
Romane Cat nolespopesee emcee siete ecu iets 85 69.8 
FAmmenicaim mill onainesan maria aero aes 278 69.2 
Erencanliterary, ane y antec nun sie cmicers ls 854. 67.3 
Presidents of United States.......4.--s.0--- 24 69.9 or 70.0 
Secretaries of the United States, Vice-Presidents 
and Presidents Pro Tem of Senate......... 216 64.0 
Presidents of France, Germany............. 6 68.0 
The most eminent women of all countries and 
ELT OS reste: redeie SF sere oes ous oh ae, dieoeieis) sesiexers 670 60.8 
American eminent inventors..........:..... 252 74.7 


States.* J. Philiptschenko’s study of the longevity of the most 
prominent Russian scholars has given similar results. Their 
average longevity is 67.25 years, which is higher than the average 
longevity of the Russian population.* These facts show that the 
highest social groups and the real leaders in various fields of 
activity have a longevity considerably greater than that of the 
common people and lower classes.° Side by side with these studies 
of the longevity of the above exclusive groups, we have many 
studies of the longevity and mortality of the different economic 
and occupational classes. These studies show that the duration of 
life of the upper social classes is, on the average, far longer, 
and the mortality far lower, than that of the lower social strata.® 

Of abundant data confirming this statement only a few which 
are representative and illustrative are given here. An idea of the 
longevity of monarchs and American captains of industry, in- 
ventors, eminent medical men, and statesmen is given in the 
following table in which their longevity is compared with that 
of the population of the United States, 20 years old, and above, 
who died in 1920: 
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re ee NG res rg BME at ranted bei) Stans, Bee eh 
Frequency of Distribution of Ages, in Per Cent, Among 
Fe AO eee el LE, hap eek, dete oe ln ee 
Monarchs 
Who Died Those Who 
Age in the f } Died in 
Groups, |Nineteenth| United American 491 United 
Years and States : Million- | American : 
: . | American | .. : States in 
Twentieth | Secretaries aires and | Eminent 
: Z Inventors ae ? 1920 at 
Centuries | and Vice- Multimil- | Medical Aeeofco 
= ee Age | Presidents lionaires Men Wanretane 
Ce) ears 
Ab 
and Above oa 
20 to 29 2.9 are 0.8 { iewe 10.3 
one 
30 to 39 2.9 0.4 156 Bad! 12.4 
40 to 49 11.8 1.9 4.1 4.7 9.2 12.9 
50 to 59 20.6 19.0 15.0 11.5 18.1 15.7 
60 to 69 29.4 30.6 TAS 27.0 30.1 19.3 
70 to 79 20.6 31.5 23.6 34.1 278 18.8 
80 and 
above 11.8 16.6 27.4 20.5 11.9 10.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In spite of a very considerable increase in the average expec- 
tation of life in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the average expectation of life in 
the United States is much higher than in Europe, nevertheless, 
the duration of life of the monarchs, not to speak of the million- 
aires, the inventors, the medical men, the Secretaries of the United 
States Federal Government, is considerably higher than that of 
the general community of the people who died in the United States 
in 1920. The same result is obtained if an average duration 
of life of these exclusive groups is compared with the general 
average expectation of life whether at birth, or at the age of 20 
years, or later. According to Casper, the following number out 
of 1,000 princes and 1,000 poor survive the ages. (See puzoig 
With still greater reason this may be said of the longevity of 


prominent men, generally, compared with that of the common 
people.” 
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Ages, Years Princes Poor 
Wy erepencLowekcvansheYe ie/tiete rete tare vole Cesioli Oe sere EOE 943 655 
1X8) ciclo otal Sad Citra ne a SMS Pe 8 hake Ge 938 598 
RO) oidinct OM die OIE ERS BOereac So ttig o.oo ci Okrcena here 557 338 
(51D) cise so ve RC ONY Race WERENT rE ne ee a Bn 57 21 
and so on 
= SE 


If we take the mortality of children, the result is that the chil- 
dren of the monarchs have the lowest mortality, the children of 
the aristocracy and rich and privileged classes are next; and 
the highest mortality is among the children of the lowest and 
poorest classes of the city population. The following figures 
are an illustration: 


Mortality of Children 
Social Groups at the Age of o tor Year 
per 1,000 Born Alive 


Royal families: 
Contemporary royal families of Europe............. 34.88 
Royal families of Europe from 1841 to 1890....... 65.09 


Population of Paris (1911 to 1913): 


Ph eswealthiest: STOUP a nietaeulacmrs seid acts os 51.0 

ike vessswealthy, Srowpinreras aco cic oie + ia sioasiatepercters 69.0 

Me Stilllesst wealthy csi rcs seers sae nsiere sre ei oe 107.0 
Weel Her OOLEStACT OUP seer toite sole clapet= |e coste s eentes a tet 151.010 


Prussia (1880 to 1888): 
(Including the stillborn) 


Patipersramdudepend enitseemeta-tin y-rleteoi-tory-terh tellus: 421.5 
SAVER. 0 65 outta 5 o UR cn hom oer On nn BO Roe canoe 331.9 

Wo mmonwaborers way ec see a arers) ekaehebewonshseowenet ates 251.2 
Independent (rentner, selbstandige).............++- 242.4 to 215.9 
Higheriemployeces) (private) era... 0s. see el cl tee 211.1 
Govermentorticialsme wre ee) itll acti helt 203.11 

Christiania (1850 to 1879): 
Common a bores ete oem oi ae ciel Meiosis ercrekeheretoreeeteh sh 191.0 
Petty commienrcialiclassesmret-pytcir ser f-vekel stele relohsl rater 188.0 


Higher government officials. ..5.. 00). 2. 0002-220 170.02 
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In England the mortality of children of the common people 
under 5 years of age was in 1883 to 1885 five times greater than 
that of children under 5 years old of the professional and business 
classes.12 Results for the adults of the different social classes 
are similar. The following figures are a representative illus- 
tration: * 


Per 1,000 of the Population of Each Specified Class in the Population 
of Bremen Who Died in 1911 at the Age: 


Social 
Group 
oto! I to5 5 to 15 15 to 30 | 30 to 60 | 60 Years 
Year Years Years Years Years and Over 
Rich 48.9 2.8 nee 1.2 6.2 50.7 
Middle 90.9 9.2 2.5 2a 8.6 56.1 
Poor 255.8 26.2 4.0 6.6 13.6 50.9 


Mortality per 1,000 Adults of the 


Social Grou 
PS Corresponding Class 


Paris (1911-1913, per 1,000 population of each 


class): 
ihe wealthiestieroup em cacmancaemectre II.0 
iPS ihe:lessswealthym. acm sue imeon acer 13.0 
(QU, SUM ERS AKSUM, po ca odode ososonenca 16.0 
VERE pOOrest croup sane eee eees 22.41% 


France (1907-1908, per 1,000 living of each age): 
At the Ages of 
35-49 40-45 55-60 = 60-65 


I MPLOVELS a2: seuss aii mete 10.0 12.5 27 37 
Salar edi personse manent erin II.0 13.0 34 48 
Workpeopless,.aus ae etch eene 12.0 16.0 37 49 
Employer Worker Employer Worker 

(Death per 1,000 living at the ages of 35-45 55-65) 
Narmingiclass a ey eee ee 7 8 21 30 
Carpenters and joiners..../...... 7 10 30 43 
IBaeersss icine tit chk paren II 18 27 58 
RITICETS Ay ata cas cacaerae ee 8 22 26 56 
Phextilesindustry cue vae ete eer 4 II 13 41 
IB UtCHErset ica ssc ke ee Ree 17 29 41 86 


IBiildingetrade mnt een eae 8 16 28 4938 
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England, Dublin (1883-1885, per 1,000 of population of 25 to 65 years old): 


PLCS SSCOMME EL sure Bue Rat tae. oo ctataie Et are ink Ghann a Pons ack ca 28.5 
PFOfessionaleand aw eal thy emetic etree ieee ie 15.9 
General body of ofscials’s temo ee. ke eee ene ee 18.36 
GClerksjand) commercialiassistantswmasiaseiie eisai. ssi e 19.69 
Artisans and petty shopkeepers. .................e000e 23.4 
General labor (except tarmilabon aemeaeeenitece eee 35.417 
Italy (ages from 15 to 60): 

IPOLESSIONS eee OOO Te een Tree ee 16.2 
Commercial. ........4 2 OPT Cue SEAS, ERE Ara GER EA ES ESE Eos 1) 9) 
PAOTS wtrabierrtepsoeioee BESS TOG ID OO RO Go a a Oe o 18.8 
POLLETS EW OOUCULLELS uNeiaettertoe aera ciate chor ioe cieruete 18.8 
@thertradess (martial) eames cee create 29.9—29.2 
IMetalitactoryaworkersteera sae oe One te fei nae eit 32.818 


Since 1883 to 1885 the situation as to differences remained 
up to the years of the war, in essence, similar. According to the 
Report of the Registrar General, in England the professional 
and well-to-do classes continued to have a mortality considerably 
lower than that of common labor.’® 

Similar data have been published for Sweden by Wappaus 
and A. Vogt; for Germany by J. Conrad, Gebhard, and Schurtz; 
for Switzerland by Kummer and Niceforo; for Italy by Il 
Ramazzini; for Russia by Ballod and Novoselsky, not to men- 
tion many other authors,”° some of whom are cited at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. 

Several studies of the problem in the United States have given 
similar results. In spite of the fact that the standard of living 
of the American industrial wage earners at the present moment 
is pretty high, their mortality is still notably higher and their 
duration of life is still shorter by about eight years than that of 
the other social classes of this country.”* 

Not to add other figures, which are very numerous and con- 
vincing, it is certain on the basis of the above, that under existing 
conditions the vitality of the lower classes, as it is shown by their 
longevity and mortality, is considerably lower than that of the 
higher classes. Members of all classes are mortal, but not in 
the same degree. 

The greater longevity of the upper strata and prominent men, 
compared with that of the lower classes, is easily understood. It 
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is, on the one hand, the result of a more comfortable environment, 
on the other, the result of heredity and selection. The role of 
selection is especially important as it concerns that part of the 
upper classes which is composed of climbers from the lower 
classes. Asa rule, only men with a high longevity have a chance 
to climb from the lower classes to the higher. The reason is that 
the climbing demands time. In order to manifest their ability, 
such men must spend many years in work and preparation before 
they are recognized and promoted or become prominent. If they 
die at an early age, they do not have time to show their talent, 
and therefore do not have a chance to cross any considerable 
vertical distance. They are eliminated before they reach a high 
position. The great men and the climbers generally “‘live a 
long time for the excellent reason that they must live a long 
time or they will never become eminent,” **—such is the situa- 
tion. It is seen from the following figures. The average of 
ascent to the throne for the non-hereditary monarchs is 48.5 
years; for the Roman-Catholic popes 61.3; for the French, Ger- 
man, and American presidents correspondingly, 59.5, 59.0 and 
55-0 years; the average number receiving the Ph.D. in America 
is 32.2; the leading American scientists got their recognition at 
an age from 30 to 44; the eminent American inventors made 
their invention at an average age of 34.9; the average age at 
election of Russian scholars as members of the Academy of 
Sciences is 48.5 years; among the poor-born American million- 
aires, the percentage of those who became rich at an age of from 
21 to 30 is only 2.2; more than 60 per cent of them became rich 
at an age of 51 years and above. Among 222 secretaries of the 
government of the United States 94.1 per cent obtained their 
position at the age of about 40 years, 61.9 per cent at the age of 
above 50 years. This means that those who died at ages 
earlier than these could not climb to the corresponding positions. 
They were eliminated before they could cross the distance. For 
this reason it is quite comprehensible that the age composition 
of the group actively engaged in the professions and govern- 
ment is more mature and has a lower percentage of young people 
than industry, or especially, agriculture. On the other hand, 
within each occupation, the upper strata are composed of people 
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more mature than the lower layers. An average age of the 
bishops, generals, higher officials, full professors, and so on, is 
higher correspondingly than that of ministers, soldiers, lower 
officials, instructors, and so forth. This shows that longevity— 
different for different ranks—is an indispensable condition of 
social promotion for the non-hereditary—and partly for the 
hereditary climbers—hence a higher longevity of the upper classes 
is a result of selection, to a great extent. They have been sup- 
plied permanently, in*the main, by people with a long duration 
of life. As far as longevity depends greatly upon heredity, the 
climbers with long longevity have transmitted it to their pos- 
terity. Such, in brief, is the explanation of the greater longevity 
of the upper classes compared with that of the lower ones. 


2. HEALTH, STRENGTH AND VIGOR 


A detailed discussion of the morbidity of the different social 
grouns will not be entered into at this point. It is enough to 
point out that, though different occupational and social classes 
have different “occupational’’ illnesses, nevertheless, it is safe to 
say that, in passing from the higher social strata to the lower 
ones, the general health of the corresponding classes is diminish- 
ing. With relatively few exceptions, given principally by the 
farmer class, where its conditions are satisfactory, at the apex of 
the health pyramid of a society are its prominent leaders (men 
of genius and talent) and professional, wealthy and governing 
classes (except in periods of decay); next come various groups 
of the middle classes and agricultural classes; in the lowest strata 
is the proletarian class of the cities, and at the bottom, the 
feeble-minded, the idiots, the dependents, the destitutes, the 
criminals, and the prostitutes. In other words, the social strati- 
fication of a society is positively correlated with the “health strati- 
fication” of the social groups of the same society. Surely, here 
again there is a considerable overlapping; and the extent of it 
seems to fluctuate from society to society, from period to period; 
nevertheless, these facts do not disprove the general rule. 

The first confirmation of this correlation is the comparative 
longevity and mortality of the higher and lower social classes. 

The second corroboration consists of the facts of the physical 
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development of the higher and lower social classes. Not only 
as to height, weight, cranial capacity, and better bodily propor- 
tions do the higher classes excel the lower ones; but in many 
other respects the physical development of the favored classes is 
generally better. “Whether the good development of the children 
of the favored classes is due to environmental influences, includ- 
ing diet and medical inspection, or to superior heredity, is a 
question that cannot be settled with the data at hand. The 
superiority in development is the common report of investiga- 
tors’; such is the real situation.”® 

Even in regard to physical force and resistance to fatigue, 
where the poor and manual classes are supposed to be superior 
on account of their work and practice—even in these respects 
the children of the favored classes do not show inferiority. Such 
is, at least, the result of many experimental studies. The figures 
of Niceforo™” give a representative illustration: 


Strength of Grasp Resistance to Fatigue Measured by Ten 
(Right Hand) Meas- Subsequent Pressures of the Dynamo- 


Ree crons. pea btee ie ae meter (Averages of Each Subsequent 
iene grams Ten Grasps) 
Wealthy Poor Wealthy Poor 
Tica ease 10.0 8.6 Averages of the 
Sayereea caer 11.8 10.8 series of the first 
CO) omy mc ee 14.5 12.3 pressure. 3.5... 19.1 18.8 
TOs cea 15.7 14.6 Second pressure omg, 18.0 
TDiicdeenisten 16.7 16.6 Third pressure 18.2 17.8 
LONG, vive ovale 19.0 18.8 Fourth pressure 18.2 16.9 
Net Gein 21.5 20.0 Fifth pressure 14.2 14.0 
hv en acenor 24.8 2203 Sixth pressure 15.0 13.7 
Seventh pressure 14.7 13.2 
Eighth pressure 1350 9.8 
Ninth pressure 1250 {oh 9/ 
Tenth pressure 12.0 7.0 


From these figures we see that the strength of grasp of the 
children of wealthy parents and their resistance of fatigue is 
greater than that of the children of the poor classes. Similar 
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results have been obtained by several other investigators in 
Europe and America, e.g., by F. W. Smedley, by B. W. de Busk, 
L. M. Terman, B. T. Baldwin, Moore, Schuyten, Barr, Miss Car- 
man, E. A. Dull, and many others.*8 Other authors, e.g., A. 
MacDonald, J. A. Gilbert, G. M. West, J. E. W. Wallin, did 
not find such a correlation.*® Such contradiction is, however, 
normal because, as we have already seen and shall see, the over- 
lapping in this respect, especially at the present time when purely 
physical strength playS a part much smaller than before in social 
life, must be especially great. The above data are given only 
to show that even in this respect, contrary to a popular opinion, 
the lower classes are, if not inferior, then, at least, not superior 
in comparison with the higher classes. 

The third confirmation of the superior health of the higher 
classes is supplied by the studies of the health of the poor and 
lower classes, and especially by investigations of the health of 
paupers, dependents, inmates of the workhouses, asylums, and, 
partially, of prostitutes and criminals. It would be tedious to 
give here all the abundant data collected in this field. It is enough 
to point out the works of Charles Booth, B. S. Rowntree, A. L. 
Bowley, and many other investigators, to make unnecessary the 
presentation of such data.*° In these works they are given in 
abundance. As an illustration, I will give only the following 
short table of B. S. Rowntree: ** 


; ye Defecti 
General Physical Conditions, Per Cent eat pie 
Social Classes 
P (per 1,000 
Very Good} Good Fair Bad children) 
The poorest....... 2.8 14.6 31.0 51.6 2.8 
ihe middle... .... 7A. 20.1 53-7 18.8 
pbhe upper... 05+ 27.4 Bars 27.4 11.4 15% 


On the other hand, the permanent inmates of the workhouses 
and the habitual paupers and dependents, according to the best 
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definition given them, are “those who are born without manly 
independence and are unable to do a normal day’s work, however 
frequently it is offered to them.” One of the principal causes of 
their failure is their inherited and acquired physical and mental 
defectiveness. The same may be said of a considerable number 
of criminals and prostitutes.*” 

Even the health of this large, and still increasing, social class 
which is styled as proletarian, or the class of industrial wage 
earners, is pitiful enough and certainly lower than that of the 
professional and well-to-do classes. And what is more impor- 
tant, in many places it has not been improving during the last 
few decades, but rather growing worse. The data which show 
that the health of the industrial workmen in the United States 
is lower than that of other principal social classes have been given 
by many authors, among them by L. J. Dublin, in the data of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.*® In England, the corre- 
sponding facts have been disclosed by the study of the recruits 
during the war. The investigation disclosed a striking increase 
of the physical defects of this class from the large cities.°4 In 
Germany the study of the problem by many authors—even before 
the war—disclosed a similar situation in this class.*° 

Finally, within the proletarian class itself, the lower strata, 
represented by the poorest and irregularly employed groups of 
workers, “unsteady” and “professional casual” types, show a 
health which is poorer and physical defects which are more 
numerous than those of the “proletarian aristocracy,” the better 
paid and more regularly employed industrial workers.*® 

From the above,** it seems safe to conclude that the higher 
social classes, in general, are physically healthier and superior 
to the lower ones, and that social stratification, with some excep- 
tions, is correlated and considerably coincides with “biological” 
stratification of the same population from the standpoint of 
physical superiority. There is no doubt that in some fields (men- 
tal diseases, etc.) the upper strata are likely to be more defective 
than the lower. It is quite probable also that as a temporary and 
local phenomenon the aristocracy may be even more defective 
physically than the lower classes, especially in the periods of its 
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decay and “effemination” in leisure and idleness. None the less, 
as a rule, the above correlation seems to be valid. 

This again is due, besides better environment, to a great extent, 
to a permanent selection of the healthy people from the lower 
classes. Climbers, as a rule, must be strong people. Without 
endurance, energy, force, and health, they cannot achieve, and 
thereby become prominent and promoted. In this way, they 
permanently supply the upper classes with biologically vigorous 
elements. As health also depends considerably upon heredity, 
it is transmitted to the posterity of these climbers who remain 
within the upper strata. In brief, the above result is due not 
only to a better environment but to the fact that the population 
of the upper classes is selective. 


3. THE CORRELATION IS LIKELY TO BE PERMANENT 


To what extent may this physical superiority of the higher 
classes, disclosed by the study of the modern societies, be applied 
to the higher classes of past societies? In other words, is it a 
quality which belongs to the higher strata of all societies, or is 
it a characteristic of only a few modern social aggregates? The 
answer to this question can be only tentative. With this reserva- 
tion, the most probable answer seems to be as follows: With the 
exceptions of periods of decay, and specific extraordinary circum- 
stances, the leaders and the higher classes of almost all societies 
seem to have been, on the average, superior physically to the lower 
classes. Among preliterate tribes and past societies an even 
closer correlation between social and biological stratification may 
be expected than among modern societies because of the greater 
importance of physical strength in such societies compared with 
the more advanced ones. In a period of decay this correlation 
becomes lower or even disappears; in periods of progress it is 
likely to increase. Such is the answer which, in my opinion, is 
nearest to the truth. 

The principal facts which corroborate this are as follows: 

The height of the chieftains and of the higher classes of past 
societies was, it seems, on the average, greater than that of the 
lower social strata. Still more numerous and more valid facts 
may be given to show that the higher classes and the leaders of 
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primitive and past societies were physically better developed than 
the subordinate subjects and classes. Necessarily so, else they 
could not have been the dominant and ruling classes. If they 
had been weak, they would have been subjugated and ruled in- 
stead of subjugating and ruling others. Ratzenhofer and M. A. 
Vaccaro, Oppenheimer, and Gumplovicz, not to mention many 
other names, properly show that domination in many cases was 
called forth by military conquest. In this way there appeared the 
dominant Aryans in India, the Spartans in Sparta, the privileged 
groups in Greece, the patricians in Rome, the Normans in Eng- 
land, a part of the nobility in Europe, nobility (Spanish) in 
South America, and so on. What does this mean? Necessarily 
that these conquerors were physically superior and, thanks to this 
superiority, could subjugate by force populations often more 
numerous than the conquerors. This is especially true for the 
past when military weapons consisted of only the physical force 
of the human body and the simplest arms. Under such condi- 
tions, the physically weak could neither conquer, nor subjugate, 
nor keep their dominion over the conquered masses and classes, 
often several times more numerous. Similarly, the physically 
weak could not become chieftains and rulers of their own tribe, 
unless they displayed an exceptional mental talent. Intelligence, 
of course, side by side with physical strength, played its part 
also; but, within the same society, intelligence is considerably 
correlated with physical superiority. Therefore, it is likely that 
the leaders and conquerors, being superior physically, often were 
mentally superior as well. In view of these conditions, it is 
comprehensible why the “aristocracy” of the past, as a general 
rule, had to be superior to the lower classes of the same society. 
The facts seem to warrant this deduction. The principal among 
them are as follows: 

Concerning the leaders of the preliterate tribes, Herbert Spencer 
writes: “Naturally, in rude societies, the strong hand gives pre- 
dominance. Bodily strength alone procures distinction among 
the Bushmen.” The same feature has been found among the Tas- 
manians, the Australians, in South America, among the Fuegians, 
the native tribes of the Pacific Coast, the Andamanese, among 
tribes of American Indians, among the natives of the South Sea 
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Islands, among the Siou society, the Columbians, the Haidahs, 
among the Tapajos, the Bedouins and others.** A long series 
of corresponding facts have been given by J. G. Fraser, by Doctor 
Vierkandt,*® by P. Descamps, E. Mumford, M. Kovalevsky, A. H. 
Post, M. A. Vaccaro, by J. Kohler, and by many others. “Savage 
hordes in the lowest stage of civilization are organized, like 
troops of monkeys, on the basis of authority. The strongest old 
male by virtue of his strength acquires a certain ascendancy, which 
lasts as long as his physical strength is superior to that of every 
other male.” *° Such in brief is the situation. The same conclu- 
sion is suggested by the athletic contest, existing among many 
groups, to get the position of a king or leader, or to get the 
king’s daughter. Not only men but women of the higher classes 
of the preliterate tribes appear to have been physically superior 
compared with the females of lower social status. 


The court lady (among African races) is tall and elegant; her skin 
smooth and transparent; her beauty has stamina and longevity. The 
girl of the middle classes, so frequently pretty, is very often short and 
coarse, and soon becomes a matron, while, if you descend to the lower 
classes, you will find good looks rare, and the figure angular, stunted, 
sometimes almost deformed.*4 


This has been found among many other preliterate groups.*? 
The situation in Homeric Greece is depicted in the Odyssey and 
the Iliad. A great development of athletics and sports among the 
privileged classes of Greece, an excellent military and physical 
education of the Spartans so brilliantly depicted in Plato’s Repub- 
lic and The Laws, and in Thucydides’ The Peloponnesian War, 
an artificial biological selection which existed among the Greek 
nobility ; the miracles of physical courage, endurance and strength, 
showed by this group throughout the history of Greece, except 
in the time of decay; all this makes certain an excellent physical 
development of the Greek higher classes. The same must be said 
‘of the ancient Roman nobility. Concerning the ancient Germans, 
Tacitus’ statement that they elected “duces ex virtute,” and many 
‘other sources, witness the same; about medieval Europe: 


. . everyone knows that maintenance of headship largely de- 
pended on bodily prowess. And even but two centuries ago in the 
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Western Isles of Scotland, every Heir, or young Chieftain of a tribe, 
was obliged in Honour to give a public specimen of his Valor, 
before he was owned and declared Governor.** 


That the greatest care was given to physical health in ancient 
Hindu society, among its rulers and highest castes, is seen in 
many pages of The Sacred Books of India. The Arian invaders 
were in the first place fighters. To be able to subjugate and to 
keep their power among the subjugated aboriginals they had to 
be strong warriors. Therefore, it is natural that among them 
the commanders as a rule were only “‘those who are well up in 
Nitisastras, the use of arms and discipline, who are not too young, 
but of middle age, who are brave, self-controlled, able-bodied.” ** 
The Kshatriyas, as the soldiers, had to undergo a severe military 
and physical training. A different but no less severe (mental 
and) physical training was imposed upon the Brahmanas. In 
connection with this was introduced and practised an artificial 
eugenics to a degree scarcely known to present societies.*° The 
nobility of the primitive and past societies had to be strong 
physically because its very business was warfare; hence an inten- 
sive and permanent physical training, athletics, sport, tourna- 
ments, and so on, even in time of peace. The same may be said 
of the medieval nobility. Its originators were the strongest, 
the bravest, the daredevil, self-chosen fighters, warriors, and 
brigands. Their posterity continued the manner of life of their 
forefathers, except in periods of decay. The newcomers from the 
lowest classes were replicas of these originators. The general 
picture is well depicted by A. Luchaire. 


The noble was ever fighting. At this period war existed every- 
where. War was the function, the profession of the noble; he was 
above all a soldier. In time of peace the occupation of the noble con- 
sisted in permanent physical training, hunting and the tournament. 
Because the tournament was a veritable military school, by these vol- 
untary and regulated combats, one exercised and trained himself for 
that offensive and defensive strife which entirely filled the life of the 
noble. The hunt was also a battle, a school of war. Even the noble 
lady had the same military training and education. They also were 
fighters and soldiers, strong, healthy, and energetic. Again, many 
upstarts from the lowest classes were the strongest and bravest chiefs 
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of the brigands. Being such, they rendered such important services 
that kings made them great personages, well paid and provided with 
titles and fiefs.4® 


Not only the nobility, but also the second privileged class of 
ancient and medieval societies—the priesthood—contrary to com- 
mon opinion, exhibited the same physical vigor and strength. 
Lapouge says, and quite rightly: 


The very severity of the monastic regulations concerning physical 
defects means that only the physically strong could stand it. It is 
necessary to keep in mind that if a part of the ordinary clergy had 
a comfortable life the majority of the medieval monasteries, religious 
orders and cloisters imposed such a physical régime as they do not 
dare to impose even upon the convicts in the galleys. The totality 
of the persons who submitted themselves to the ascetic life among the 
Buddhists and the Brahmanists were healthy and vigorous for the 
same reasons. The fakirs stood tortures which could not exist in 
Christian communities, and, if the fakirs endured them, this means 
that they had the necessary vigor and health.*? 


For my own part, I find that the longevity of the Roman 
Catholic popes and the highest clergy is longer even than that 
of prominent men, who generally have a duration of life far 
above that of the common people. The average duration of life 
of 85 Roman Catholic popes is 69.8 years, that of 131 prominent 
theologians, the greater part of whom lived in the Middle Ages, 
is 68.7 years. These figures are the highest in the Middle Ages, 
and eyen in the present time.*® These data witness convincingly 
the vitality and the health of the clergy. 

Finally, the exclusive vital energy displayed by the most promi- 
nent historical personages, by those men of action who by their 
executive activity—good or bad, it does not matter here—influ- 
enced the life of whole nations, is really wonderful. The energy 
of prominent monarchs and rulers—such as Clovis, Clothaire, 
Charles the Great, Louis VI, Philip II, Augustus, Louis IX, 
Charles V, Louis XI, Louis XIV, Napoleon I, in France; Osman 
I, Orchan, Amurath I, Bajazet I, Mahomet I, Amurath II, 
Mahomet the Great, Bajazet II, Solyman the Magnificent, in 
Turkey; Ivan III and Ivan IV, Peter the Great, Catherine II, 
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in Russia; Charles V, Philip II, Charles III, in Spain ; William 
the Conqueror, Henry II, Edward I, Edward III, and Edward 
IV, Henry V, Henry VII, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, Oliver 
Cromwell, William III, Victoria, in England; C. Cesar, Augus- 
tus, Tiberius, Diocletianus, S. Severus, Constantine the Great, 
Theodocius the Great, Justinianus the Great, in Western and 
Eastern Roman Empire; Otto I, Henry III, Lothair the Saxon, 
Frederick I the Barbarossa, Frederick II, Rudolph I, of Haps- 
burg; Albert the Great, Maximilian I, Frederick III, Ferdinand I, 
Frederick the Great Elector, Frederick the Great, William I, in 
the Holy Roman Empire, Prussia and Austria; Washington, 
Lincoln, and Roosevelt, in the United States—appears as if it 
were inexhaustible. When their lives and activities are con- 
sidered from a purely “energetic point of view,’ the wonder is 
how such an enormous amount of energy could be displayed by 
one human being. How different is the real life of these “‘shapers 
of history” from the fictitious pictures of the “lazy and idle 
kings” so often presented by radical propagandists! The same 
must be said of other—non-royal—“‘executives of history,” even 
money makers and financiers. They all displayed a hurricane- 
like activity which can be produced only by a strong and vigorous 
human organism.*® 

From the above and many other considerations, it seems to 
be certain that the higher social classes have been, as a general 
rule, more healthy and stronger than the lower ones, Only in 
periods of degeneration of the aristocracy, examples of which 
are given by the French upper groups before the Revolution of 
1789, by the courtiers of Charles I, by the Russian nobility of 
the end of the nineteenth and in the twentieth centuries, by the 
Roman plutocratic nobility of the end of the Roman Republic 
(first and second centuries B.C.),°° only in such periods of social 
idleness and parasitism of the higher classes, does this rule seem 
not to be valid. In such periods the discrepancy between the social 
and the “biologic” stratifications of society appears to increase and 
the lower social strata may become equal, or perhaps even superior, 
physically, to the higher ones. But such aristocracy has its own 
destiny: it is doomed; it is overthrown; it is expelled from the 
higher social strata and sinks to the bottom of the social pyramid. 
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Such has been the usual outcome of such periods, and this regu- 
larity, in its own turn, but confirms the above general correla- 
tion of physical health and vigor with social stratification. 


SUMMARY 


1. The higher social classes are stronger physically and also 
healthier, and have a greater vitality, than the lower ones. The 
duration of life of the higher social strata is longer and their 
mortality is lower than that of the lower social layers. The 
health of the higher classes is better than that of the lower. 

2. On the average, the higher social classes are superior physi- 
cally to the lower classes. 

3. These facts show that the social stratification is positively 
correlated with the stratification of the same population from the 
standpoint of health and strength and physical superiority. 

4. This correlation seems to be permanent; it has existed in the 
most different societies of the most different times, with the 
exception of the periods of decay of the aristocracy or the whole 
society. 

5. The above correlation means that, other conditions being 
equal, physical superiority has been the condition which has 
favored the social promotion of individuals and has facilitated 
their social climbing, while physical inferiority has facilitated the 
“social sinking” of individuals and their location in the lower 
social strata. 

6. The above correlation is not absolute and does not mean that 
all individuals of the higher classes are physically superior to all 
individuals of the lower social classes. On the contrary, in every 
society an overlapping in this respect seems to exist. This over- 
lapping, and consequently the correlation itself, are fluctuating 
from society to society, or in the same society at different times. 
When the overlapping becomes great, which means that the higher 
classes become less and less superior physically in comparison 
with the lower classes, this degeneration of the higher classes is 
followed by their overthrow and social degradation. Their place 
is occupied by newcomers from the lower classes who are superior 
physically to the degraded nobility. 

7. In preliterate groups and in past society the above correla- 
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tions seem to have been greater than in modern society where 
physical strength and prowess do not play such an important 
part as in the past. 
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CHAPT BRIX! 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND INTELLIGENCE AND 
OTHER MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


I. THE CONCEPTION OF INTELLIGENCE (GENERAL AND SPECIAL) 


UNDER general intelligence is understood “the aptitude to 
modify conduct in conformity to the circumstances of each case,”* 
or “the ability of the organism to adjust itself adequately to a 
new situation,” or “behavior that leads to better and better adap- 
tation not only in man, but in the whole animal kingdom. It 
includes the capacity for getting along well in all sorts of situa- 
tions.”* With slight variation the same conception of intelli- 
gence is given by almost all contemporary psychologists. The 
same definition applied to a special form of intelligence is styled 
as a talent or genius and means the ability to perform excellently 
a definite task—whatever it may be—set forth by an individual. 
According to the nature of the task there may be a special genius 
or talent for scientific, esthetic, moral, and various practical activi- 
ties. We may talk about a man who has a talent for hunting, 
dancing, singing, making money, ploughing, ruling men, invent- 
ing, painting, even stealing, and so on. The best specialists in 
every kind of a specific activity are styled as men of genius or 
men of talent, the élite or the leaders in this specialty.’ 

It goes without saying that intelligence is the most important 
condition for existence, survival, and success for the individual, 
as well as for the social group. There is no need also to insist 
that according to their intelligence human beings are not equal. 
In this respect we have the greatest gradation of men from that 
of the highest genius to the idiot; from an inborn leader in a 
definite kind of activity to a man absolutely incapable of achieving 
anything in this field. 

If such is the case, we have a problem: what is the relation 
between the phenomena of social stratification of individuals 
within a society and their distribution according to intelligence? 
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Are these two kinds of distribution correlated with each other? 
Such is the problem to be discussed now. 


2. CORRELATION OF SOCIAL AND MENTAL DISTRIBUTIONS 


My answer to the question is positive. Aside from the problem, 
whether the result is due to heredity or to environment, the higher 
social classes, on the whole, are more intelligent than the lower 
ones. This may be said of the general, as well as of the special— 
the most important socially—forms of intelligence. In other 
words, as a general rule, the social and mental distribution of 
individuals within a given society are positively correlated. The 
degree of this correlation varies from society to society, from 
one period to another. In the periods of the decay of the higher 
classes or of an entire society the correlation may decrease or even 
disappear. But such an abnormal situation leads to a revolu- 
tionary displacement in which the degenerate higher groups are 
overthrown and demolished. The abnormality of such catas- 
trophes in the life of a society only confirms the general rule. 
As long as a society exists more or less successfully, its higher 
strata as a whole consist of men on the average more intelligent 
than the people of the lower strata.‘ Here again is overlapping 
which is to be found in any society. Part of the higher classes 
is composed of individuals less intelligent than part of the mem- 
bers of the lower social strata. But this overlapping does not 
invalidate the above general rule. 

What facts corroborate these statements? Many. The prin- 
cipal ones are as follows: 

Correlation of Physical with Mental Development.—First, in- 
direct corroboration is seen in the probable existence of a correla- 
tion of physical and mental development. Above it has been 
shown that the higher classes are better developed physically than 
the lower ones. It has also been shown that, according to many 
investigations, physical development is positively correlated with 
mental development: those who are better physically on the 
average are more intelligent. “Jn corpore sano mens sana’: 
such is the fact in the well-known statement of J. A. Comenius. 
Hence, the conclusion: The higher classes are more intelligent 
than the lower classes. The syllogism is logically unavoidable. 
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Its first premise has been established above. Its second premise, 
the fact of the correlation of the physical and mental develop- 
ment, has been obtained by Porter, Talko-Hrinzewicz, Ellis, 
Gowin, Livi, Pagliani, Villermé, Roberts, Sack, Gratzianoff, Coy, 
Cleveland, Pfitzner, Rose, Venn, Hartwell, West, Hastings, Chris- 
topher, Smedley, Beyer, Zirke, Ploetz, Baldwin, Chapin, Schmidt, 
Graupner, Riidin, Draseke, Mateigka, Bayerthal, Rietz, Binet, 
Simon, Debusk, Stewart, Naccarati, Spielrein, Mead, Donaldson, 
Terman, Doll, Goddard, Porteus, Wylie, Pearson, Parsons, Con- 
stantine, Boddoe, and by many other prominent specialists in this 
field® It is true that some few authors, like Gilbert, Cattell and 
Farrand, E. Heidbreder and Radosavljevich, did not find this 
correlation.® But their results are rather exceptions to the general 
rule and do not disprove it. If there were not such exceptions 
then we should have taken the correlation as quite “perfect,” a 
fact which I do not pretend to prove. Taken alone, this correla- 
tion may not give a convincing corroboration of the higher intelli- 
gence of the upper social groups; taken together with other facts 
which point to the same phenomenon, it represents an additional 
corroboration and in this sense is worthy of mention. 

The Number of Men of Genius produced by Different Social 
Classes of the Same Society.—The second corroboration of my — 
statement is the number of geniuses and prominent leaders pro- 
duced by different social strata of the same society. When dif- 
ferent fields produce different crops of the best flowers and when 
the smaller fields yield a larger crop, we have the right to say that 
these smaller fields are more fertile than the larger ones. This 
is just the situation which we find in regard to the number and 
quality of the leaders produced by different social strata. 

Among present European societies the most “fertile” social 
group in the production of the men of genius seems to have 
been the royal families. The same families are at the apex of the 
social pyramid. Investigation of Frederick Adams Woods has 
shown that here for about 800 individuals we have about 25 
geniuses. ‘The royal bred, considered as a unit, is superior to 
any other one family, be it that of noble or commoner.” 7 Grant- 
ing that the data of Doctor Woods are greatly exaggerated we 
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still have an abundant crop of men of genius from the royal 
families which has not been produced by any other social group. 

According to Francis Galton, in the English population about 
250 men out of every 1,000,000 become simply eminent and only 
one out of 1,000,000 becomes a genius. Even at the climax of 
their history, between 530 and 430 B.C. “the ablest race of whom 
history bears record”—the ancient Greeks—had produced only 
one illustrious man per 3,214 free-born men who survived the 
age of 50 years.* This gives a criterion by which to compare the 
intelligence of European royal families with that of other groups 
which are the most conspicuous in the production of a genius. 
My study of monarchs of different times and countries—a group 
considerably different from that of Frederick Adams Woods’ 
royal group—showed that out of 352 monarchs 50, or 15.0 per 
cent, were the men of an unquestionable mental superiority; 272, 
or 76 per cent, were men of a very high average intelligence and 
30, or 8.5 per cent, were under an average level.® 

These data show that climbing to the position of a monarch, 
for the group of monarchs and royal families as a whole, has not 
been a mere matter of chance but has had a serious basis—mental 
superiority in the form of “executive genius.” 

Let us proceed further and take the share of other classes in 
the production of the leaders, of men of genius and talent. This 
share is seen from the following figures, obtained by a rather 
painstaking investigation of the indicated authors. (See p. 284.) 

The figures show that the upper and professional classes com- 
posing only 4.46 per cent of the population, produced 63 per cent 
of the men of genius, while the labor, artisan, and industrial 
classes, composing about 84 per cent of the population, produced 
only 11.7 per cent of the greatest leaders of Great Britain. The 
per cent of British men of genius produced by common labor and 
artisans is especially low: 2.5 per cent for 74.28 of the total 
population. Here are taken British men of genius since the 
beginning of the history of England up to the twentieth century. 
During the nineteenth century, according to A. H. H. MacLean’s 
Study of 2,500 Eminent British Men of the nineteenth century, 
the share of aristocracy during this period rather increased (26 
per cent of all leaders instead of 18.5 per cent) ; the share of the 
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Per Cent in 
ays Number the Total 
Social Status of the Most Prominent British Men of of Namboroe 
Genius Cases British Men 
of Genius 
Wipper: Classes iss mene cet icons eee rors Prameast eves eres 154 18.5 
GUC Mae ae een Lees conte thes aeons: amet nic See 139 16"7, 
TaUW spears dei sate Sinks ae oan Le Ra IO ChaCha 59 Gh 
Ie tego Ob lod doin toe ONT Oe SO OD Oe aoe oot 35 4.2 
SEEMS ou SIRI Gate a ENSURE CROC GIES OC mrp ENS 16 1.9 
Medi Cine rs sees tee cent osta ster ater siin ct oka eneters aPameleve atts 30 3.6 
Miscellaneous protessionsasa- aaa ice nice eine eae 65 7.8 
Officialssclerks (hc ce emis cayecanie ee eerie: 27 Zee 
Commercials ire sia.1 tenses te ae Cee ater Sore 156 18.8 
CRATES arn eee ee nee ee eI, ents ORT A 77 9.2 
Yeomen and farmers.......... fda aiee hire BERG 50 6.5 
WArtisansandmutiskiledulahotanereiimeret ici ei hick 21 2.5 
A Woy 21 aaa, AA Ne Aid Sli Me As At tnt Carita tind 829 100.0 


PER CENT OF THE CORRESPONDING CLASSES IN THE TOTAL POPULATION OF 
ENGLAND 1° 


Woperclassesiandynrofessions haere ren tr aeieneen etn naar a eee 4.46 
Commercial’classimecog 6. cache eh ore ee ee ere eee 10.36 
Industrial classtretec <5 sietsiesy OncPestei eate ee ene ate eae ee 10.90 
ATTISAUIS: § AM tosk incite sit oats epee et ee ee 26.82 
VeabOr ss. ctecoiicpieas$ ards & eroutnaye Sie3 ot le ERS ROR eee Oe ee 47.46 

SEOUL siecle 555 outs Suny & esha pert WA Rien ROR: Go ELEC Re 100.00 


professions increased also (49 per cent instead of 44.5 per cent) ; 
the share of the labor class and the artisans decreased, in spite 
of an increased literacy and greater educational facilities for the 
lower classes in the nineteenth century.’1 According to the more 
detailed study of Frederick Adams Woods, during the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century the artisans and labor class produced 
only 7.2 per cent of the men of genius in England, instead of 
11.7 per cent as during the preceding centuries; and during the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century only 4.2 per cent.!2_ Thus, 
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in spite of an increase of educational facilities the great mass 
of the British population was and still is even more than before, 
sterile in the production of geniuses. Francis Galton studied 107 
of the most prominent British scientists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Out of 107 scientists 9 belonged to the nobility; 52 to the 
liberal professions; 43 to the British class of bankers, large mer- 
chants and manufacturers; 2 to the class of farmers; and 1 to the 
labor and artisan class,"* All these data are so illuminating that 
there is no need for any further commentaries. 

France.—Similar results have been received in France in re- 
gard to all French men of letters. The corresponding figures ob- 
tained by Odin in his careful study show the following number 
of prominent men per the same number of the population of 
various classes. The nobility (159) produced literary geniuses 
in France two and one-half times more than the high magistrature 
(62); six and one-half times more than the liberal professions 
(24); twenty-three times more than the bourgeoisie (7) and 
two hundred times more than the labor classes! (.8) ** Accord- 
ing to different periods the per cent of literary genius produced 
by different classes is as follows: 


Periods 


Social Classes 


1700-1725 | 1725-1750 | 1750-1775 | 1775-1800 | 1800-1825 


pe ee Pee ee ee eee eee 


INGDIlitye eee ts os: 31.0 26.7 20.6 13.6 18.3 
High magistrature. . 50.0 52.6 50.0 54.9 53-1 
Bourgeoisie........ ohh 10.35 18.5 18.6 15.2 
Wabormclassare aa. - II.9 10.35 10.9 12.9 13.4 
Motalieers ceeds <t 100 100. 100 100 100 


A decrease in the share of nobility in 1775 to 1800 is a result of 
its extermination in the French Revolution. Nevertheless, in the 
period from 1800 to 1825 it shows again an increase of fer- 
tility in the production of genius. Of the most illustrious French 
scientists, according to the study of de Candolle, 35 per cent were 
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produced by the French aristocracy, 42 per cent by the professions 
and the middle class, and only 23 per cent were from all other 
lower classes, which composed from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the population.4® Of the 100 most illustrious scientists of 
Europe 41 came from the nobility, 52 from the middle class, 
and only 7 from the labor classes.1® “The class of the working- 
men, peasants, lower employees, sailors, soldiers, and so on is the 
most numerous in every country. It composes from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the whole population. And yet, from these 
classes is derived the smallest percentage of illustrious scientists 
in spite of all means of promotion through schools and other 
institutions.” 17 

There are some serious reasons for thinking that the proportion 
of the men of genius yielded by the French lower classes, in 
other than scientific and literary fields of activity is still less 
than that in scientific and literary fields. In brief, France gives 
the same picture of sterility of the lower classes in her produc- 
tion of great men that has been given by England. 

Germany.—Fritz Maas studied 4,421 of the most prominent 
German men of genius in various fields of activity (writers, 
poets, painters, composers, scientists, scholars, artists, pedagogues, 
statesmen, captains of industry and finance, military men, and so 
on) who were born after 1700 and died before 1910. His study 
shows that the higher classes (nobility, professions and the 
wealthy class of the big manufacturers and merchants) who have 
composed less than 20 per cent of the total population, produced 
83.2 per cent of the men of genius, while the lower labor classes, 
which composed more than 80 per cent of the total population, 
have yielded only 16.8 per cent of the German leaders. Especially 
small has been the relative share of the proletariat, in spite of the 
rather large size of this class in the second half of the nineteenth 
and at the beginning of the twentieth century. The per cent of the 
men of genius who came out of this class has been only 0.3 
per cent. This is seen from the following table. (See p. 287.) 

These figures show a real sterility of this class in the produc- 
tion of genius. Better is the situation of the artisan class which 
produced 8.7 per cent of all genius; the peasant class produced 3.8 
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Per Cent of Genius 
from the Proletarian 
Class in the Total 
Number of Geniuses 


Type of Genius 
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per cent, and the class of petty shopkeepers, petty employees, and 
subordinate officials yielded 3.8 per cent. In total the picture is 
essentially the same as that of England and France. And again, 
in spite of an increase of the educational facilities for the lower 
classes during the nineteenth century, these classes do not show 
any marked increase in their productivity of genius. This is 
seen from the following data: 


Per Cent of Genius from Each Class in 
the Specified Historical Periods Accord- 


Social Classes from Which the Men ing to the Year of Birth 
of Genius Came 


1700 to 1789 | 1789 to 1818 | 1818 to 1860 


HNO Dili b yer: sitiecie st aitter cls ceccrerstt ts ioseyeuale 19.2 14.2 II.0 
High magistrature and professions .. 53-3 55.8 60.0 
Bourgeoisie (commercial class)....... 15.3 16.4 16.4 
Labor classes npooe Conduct” codes] 22.9 13.6 124 
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A decrease of the proportion of men of genius from the 
nobility here, as well as in the table of A. Odin in France, is 
the result of the decrease of this class in its size in the total 
population—the decrease which resulted from the revolutions of 
1789 and 1848 and Napoleonic wars, in which a considerable 
proportion of nobility perished and its privileges, as a class, were 
annihilated. Among the labor classes there is no steady trend 
of an increase of their productivity of genius. In another detailed 
table, Doctor Maas shows that among the labor classes, during 
the period from 1700 to 1910, the share of the artisans remains 
constant ; the peasantry shows a slight increase of its productivity ; 
the proletariat, on the contrary, shows a decrease of its share in 
the production of genius.7® 

United States of America.—Similar studies in the United 
States have given the same results. According to the data of 
Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, the share of different classes from which 
the leading American men of science came and the proportion of 
these classes in the total population of the United States were 
as follows: 


Per cent of Per cent of the 
Sac Vets Leading Men of | Class in the Total 
Science from Population of 
Each Class United States 
‘Professions gt aay ee ee AsuL Seat 
Manutactuning- and trades. een B57. 34.1 
FASTICHICUTAL CLASS amie thier nnneine 22 44.1 


The majority of the leading scientists came from the upper and 
middle classes and not a single one was produced by the group 
of domestic servants or by the class of day laborers.1® Dr. 
Stephen S. Visher studied the occupation of the fathers of 
18,400 of the prominent Americans from Who’s Who with the 
following results.2° (See p. 289.) 

While in the clergy and professions we have one notable person 
per every 32 and 70 persons, among the class of unskilled labor 
we have only one prominent man per 75,000 persons! The con- 
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Persons in Each | Notable Men per 


Social Classes Class per 10,000 Persons 
Notable in Each Class 

Paborerssunsiclledepepmny. iti. nel. rere 75,000 0.013 
Laborers, skilled and semi-skilled......... 2,470 4 
SALIOCL Screed coe cs sets Me ee ete 1,100 9 
BUSINESSMEN 4/7 Vee a eS, eek ee 124 80 
Professions (except clergy)..¢.........00- 70 142 
EEA, se SOOO ODES IOS Oe 32 315. 


trast is more than tremendous. Dr. Edwin L. Clarke, in his 
study of 1,000 of the most prominent American men of letters 
~ame to the following results : 7? 


Number of Men 


Social Class from Which Men of Letters Came of Letters from 
Each Class 
PRE CSCLONAIM sey oeray of cha dave Mikes Ait soled vein eee VERE S RTE IRS 328 
INET cia lene cutee cea tea dine ss ene RA ea I5I 
PacreUli Curd emertn: Set tert ace he aire cnc cheers eee ere 139 
Hiechanical clerical, unskilled. ..0. 0. 3.0..c.ee0sessss sna 48 
I LETH SED nth hes Gi OSHA OR Ca OG OIE ON TN A RM 334 
TROUT. snes b OOS 6 SE Gre oe ee See EIT nae Oley ona 1,000 


Again the same picture: a numerically insignificant part of 
ne total population—the professional and commercial classes— 
‘roduced more than 60 per cent of all prominent men of letters in 
ne United States. 

My study of 476 American captains of industry and finance 
howed that 79.8 per cent of these leaders were produced by the 
ommercial and professional classes; 15.6 per cent by farmers; 
nd only 4.6 per cent by the skilled and unskilled labor class.”* And 
ere again the share of the labor class in the production of the 
eniuses of industry and finance is not increasing but decreasing. 
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Similar results were obtained by Charles H. Cooley. Doctor 
Cooley’s study of 71 of the most prominent poets, philosophers, 
and historians of all times and countries has shown that 45 of 
them came from the upper and upper middle classes, 24 from the 
lower middle class and only 2 from the labor classes.7* Out of 
217 of the most eminent women of all countries and of all 
times only 5 came from the farmer class, and only 4 from 
the labor class.24 Scott Nearing,” partially, and George R. 
Davies 7° and Dr. L. M. Terman quite recently came to a similar 
conclusion. The brightest children, with an average I.Q. of 
151.33, studied by Terman and his collaborators happened to come 
out from the following social groups: 


Proportion of Each 
Occupational Group in 


Occupation of Fathers of Proportion among Danee f 
Gifted Children Fathers of Gifted Child Scent 
Los Angeles and 

San Francisco 
‘Professiona Dtey i teaeenc a aerce rs 29.1 2.9 
Pulbliciservice semana cer 4.5 203 
Commercial areas 3S 46.2 36.1 
Industralaeye ct cree ene 20.2 57.7 
DOtalmeren cts taerer hs arr 100.0 100.0 

afl 


PER CENT OF Quota oF EacH OccCUPATIONAL GROUP AMONG FATHERS OF GIFTED 


CHILDREN 
Professional vcke s eoke ene, oot eee OTT OO ene eee 1,003 
Public services S22 Ushd ees eked ORE OS ee 137 
Commercial hi ssi a's IR Oe ee ees 128 


“In the industrial group only one man gives his occupation as 
‘laborer’ which is 0.2 per cent of our fathers as compared with 
15.0 per cent of the total population classified as laborers in the 
census report.” 77 


Russia.—Jur. Philiptschenko’s study of the contemporary Rus. 
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sian scientists, scholars and representatives of the arts and litera- 
ture gave the following results : 7° 


Per cent of 
Pencontiot Per cent of | Greatest 
Per cent of Great Con- | Scientists 
Ret Representa- 
Scientists : temporary and 
tives of Soak. 
; and Scientists Scholars, 
Occupation of Fathers Arts and 
Scholars ; and Members of 
Literature ; 
from Each Scholars | Academies 
from Each : 
Class Cis from Each | of Science 
Class for Last 80 
Years 
EEOLESSIONS epi. eysacrsychs Ph 36 44.6 46.0 30.2 
HG CAG. Rae B ao eee 18.2 20.0 8.0 15.5 
MV iilitaryameneeis nes eee eso . 9.4 Wea 14.0 16.2 
ler oye Mates Wan. nthe te Me bis 8.8 1.8 10.0 14.8 
@ommercialy. 5. 5 hema: 13.0 6.7 12.0 5.6 
PNOTICUUGUINe Leese bese srt eas 7.9% 9.6% 6.0% rie gtd 
Slalled and unskilled labor. 305) 9.6 4.0 Boa 
IN Gt; cn OWnicews shai. eae 4.0 O.I 
‘Gite, Gessner erp harass 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Including the landlords and gentry. 
’ Only the landlords and gentry. 
¢ Including peasants. 


The labor classes (agricultural and labor) compose even in 
contemporary Russia more than 90 per cent of the population; 
and yet they yielded quite an insignificant per cent of scientists and 
scholars, artists, literary men, and so on; this per cent is still less 
among the great men of science. 

The sterility of the proletariat is witnessed also by the fact 
that its leaders even in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
as a general rule, have been the individuals from the upper and 
middle classes. Such, at least, has been the situation in Europe. 
The contemporary socialist movement is always called to life “by 
non-workers; it is derived chiefly from ‘the cultured classes,’ ” 
truly says R. Michels, one of the best specialists in the field.?® 
Spartacus, Th. Miinzer, Florian, Geier, Mirabeau, Roland, 
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Lafayette, Sieyes, Phil. Egalité, Saint- Simon, Fourier, R. Owen, 
L. Blanc, Blanqui, Lassall, Karl Marx, F. Engels, Kropotkin, 
Bakunin, and so on are the examples in the past. The same sit- 
uation in essence exists at present in Europe as well as in Russia. 

Data obtained by different investigators in different countries 
will not be given here. They only confirm the above results. The 
complete accordance of all these authors, even those who ap- 
parently have tried to obtain the results favorable for the lower 
classes (Odin, Maas, Clarke, Cooley, Philiptschenko), gives a 
quite certain basis to state that the intelligence of the higher classes 
has been far above that of the lower classes in all European socie- 
ties. Passing from the bottom of a social pyramid to its apex 
a systematic increase of the number of men of genius is seen— 
an absolute, as well as a relative increase. It is as though two 
pyramids—that of social classes and that of men of genius—are 
turned in reverse direction: while the pyramid of social classes 
becomes larger and larger in proceeding from the higher to the 
lower social classes, the pyramid of men of genius becomes nar- 
rower and narrower. Its largest base is at the apex of the 
pyramid of social classes, and contrariwise. Such is the second 
corroboration of my hypothesis. 

Intelligence of Different Social Groups According to Intelli- 
gence Tests—The third corroboration of my statement is the 
results of intelligence testing of various social groups. Though 
the methods of mental tests are still imperfect and may lead 
sometimes to doubtful results, nevertheless, when properly made 
to a sufficiently large number of individuals and applied and con- 
trolled by school marks of the children and by other methods of 
intelligence estimation, they may give an approximate indication 
of the degree of native plus acquired intelligence. 

At the present moment, abundant data from which to judge the 
intelligence of various social groups have been assembled. The 
general conclusion suggested by numerous intelligence tests is 
that the higher social classes are more intelligent than the lower 
ones. Of many data of this kind, only a few which are repre- 


sentative will be mentioned. Other figures may be found in the 
sources indicated in footnotes. 
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In the first place, take the results of the intelligence tests given 
the United States Army. These have shown that the intelligence 
of different groups of the population of the United States is 
wery different. “Designating as\4; ByC +4, C, C —,D; D—,; the 
intelligences which are correspondingly: “Very superior,” “su- 
perior,” “high average,” “average,” “low average,” “inferior,” 
and “very inferior,” we have the following per cent of each group 
in the United States Army : °° 


Percentage Making Grade 


D-— D C- G C+ | B A 
Rist eidratts sere errs laorncac HAO |) SGP Re! |) PRES || BRS) |! siya) |) awed ais: 
INIGRECISS Be es Dee omioaee AQEOMIE2COR TM el 27 OnE S 7m | ie2eOnlLOsOm| Ot 


The table shows how intelligence is distributed among the popu- 
lation, how great are the differences in intelligence of the dif- 
ferent parts of the population, and how small is the per cent of 
the people with “superior” and “very superior”’ intelligence, among 
the population of the United States and of any other country. 

The same data show, further, that there is a close correlation 
between social stratification and intelligence: the higher social 
groups have exhibited the higher intelligence. This is seen in 
the following data. (See p. 294.) 

According to median intelligence rating, in the lowest intelli- 
gence groups (D—, D, and C—) are principally the following 
occupational groups: common laborer, miner, teamster, barber. 
Occupational groups which have a higher intelligence C are : horse- 
shoer, bricklayer, cook, baker, painter, blacksmith, carpenter, 
butcher, machinist, plumber, gunsmith, mechanic, auto-repair man. 
Occupational groups with the C+ intelligence “high average” are 
construction foreman, stock-keeper, photographer, telegrapher, 
railroad clerk, filing clerk, general clerk, army nurse, bookkeeper. 
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B— intelligence has been shown principally by the occupational 
groups such as: dentist, mechanical draughtsman, accountant, 
civil engineer, medical officer. A— intelligence has been discov- 
ered principally among engineer-officers. In the form of I.Q. 
the same is expressed in the following figures :** 


Occupation WO), Occupation LQ. 


Givillengineersieee sae 274 || Bakers and cooks........... 106 
Lawyers and teachers......... 26274 (Printers cee mace 99 
Chemists yee ase creme i 205 Carpenters aie sia ace he gI 
PoctaWemploviecsmemee ace 200" 7) Metaliworkers jn eee eee 88 
Artists wens seh setts eevee 198 Keather worketsane.eemianeor 88 
Glerksrwenenonciec Cera aes 175 Horsemen. oe. tometer 75 
Salesmentceenc sue teens 17 OMe RCATSCelS serait eee ee 72 
Merchantsueqaciasent tetra 138 Bar DEESGes cnlnctae areprractueaers 65 
Policement arnt occ coe ne 119 Maborerstere. scineate senorita 63 
Niaichinists aren eit ee ere 107 


These data show a rather close correlation between social status 
and intelligence. Unskilled and semiskilled labor have a very 
inferior and low average intelligence; skilled labor groups are 
principally in the group of “high average” intelligence; superior 
and very superior intelligence are only among high professional 
and high business classes. 

The same parallelism of social and mental ranks has been 
found in different forms. First, the intelligence of the white offi- 
cers was much superior to that of the soldiers: in the terms of 
mental age the mean for the whole white draft is 13.1 years, 
for the officers the mean is 17.3 years.** Second, the investigation 
disclosed “the prevalence of superior intellectual ability among 
officers and among privates rated as ‘best’ by their officers and 
the amazing prevalence of inferior intelligence among disciplinary 
cases and men rated by their officers as of ‘low military value’ or 
‘unteachable.’’’ More detailed gradation according to intelli- 
gence beginning with the superior and passing to the inferior 
is as follows: commissioned officers, O.T.S. students, sergeants, 
corporals, the best privates, white recruits, disciplinary cases, the 
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poorest privates, men of low military value, unteachable men. 
On the other hand, it is necessary to mention that the testing 
disclosed a considerable overlapping of intelligence of different 
social groups. For instance, among the O.T.S. students there 
were men with D, D—, and E intelligence, and among the 
soldiers and the low ranks there happened to be men with A 
and B intelligence. The same may be said about the occupational 
groups. Everywhere the fact of overlapping has been discovered. 
This, however, does not disprove the indicated fact of existence 
of a superior intelligence among the higher social strata and 
inferior intelligence among the lower strata.*+ 

Other proof of superior intelligence of the higher social classes 
is given by the results of intelligence testing of the children of 
different social classes. At the present moment we have very 
numerous studies of this kind and their results in essence are 
almost unanimous. The children of the professional and well- 
to-do classes, as a general rule, show a much superior intelligence 
to that of the children of the labor classes. The following figures 
may be taken as representative. According to the study of 
Doctor Terman, the median I.Q. for the children of the semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor classes has been 82.5 while the median 
LQ. for the children of the professional and high business classes 
has been 112.5. The per cent of the superior children with I.Q. 
135 to 140 has been among the studied group, in the professional 
class—53, in semiprofessional—37, in the skilled labor—1o, in 
the semiskilled and unskilled—o.* 

Similar results have been obtained in his last study of gifted 
children. Some of the corresponding figures of this valuable 
study are given above. 

The I.Q. of 13,000 children, at the age of 11 and 12 years, 
studied by J. F. Duff and Godfrey H. Thomson in England (left 
column) and the I.Q. of the children in the Isle of Wight, tested 
by H. MacDonald (right column) have been as follows (accord- 
ing to occupation of their fathers). (See p. 296.) 

While of 597 of Duff’s and Thomson’s group of children from 
the professions and higher commercial classes 471 were above 
average mental level and only 126 below the average, among 1,214 
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England Isle of Wight 


Occupational Groups 0. 720) 
‘Professionalsn Aa eerie eee ree ieee ck 3 106.6 
Manacers epee aideie cause) ieee tr 110.0 108.7 
Higher commercial class............+--+-+-+---: 109.3 103.3 
Army, navy, police, postmen................--- 105.5 99.9 
Shopkecepin gielacshummeare-tasetniter= rare ace teeter 105.0 100.7 
IDpaferiNSeimso 06S Oe ROG ODORS UG Co Ga sodUscoCDN Go E 102.9 100.8 
liteptaoaleG sodoe ened e wed bs sc hoeus aa babedsaec 102.7 103.1 
iskebilehive EK. cowoséeonooasbodcoboaddapaacud 102.0 99.1 
Metaliworkers) shippiilderstyys sc). trier late titan 100.9 99.3 
Miscellaneous industrial workers............... 100.6 99.1 
iMbnass. Cabana, .Sogoodeuecoossoo0bsooouonE 97.6 97.9 
ASCH tUtal CLASS msterttens erersieverel terrier rer tetas 97.6 96.7 
Laborersanvas teat: attendee... arr eetatis ter herot here 96.0 96.0 


children from low-grade occupations—from laborers—746 were 
below and only 468 were above the average mental level.2® Simi- 
lar results were obtained by S. Z. Pressey and R. Ralston. Of 
548 children studied, the per cent of those children who were 
above the group mental median, was: ** 


PER CENT 
Poratherchildrentotprotessiotials seme eee eeeee et hee net 85 
Hor the childrenvottexectitivessan-re cee eee eee 68 
For the childrentotiartisans =, . cee eee Ere ee eee eee 41 
Hor theichildrentol laborerseasmnee eer ree tee 39 


According to the study of J. W. Bridges and L. E. Coler, out 
of 300 children studied, the mental average of the children of dif- 
ferent social groups has been as follows: %° 


Chitdrent from’ professional class”. ees, oe. veties see eee ee 1-42 
Children of traveling salesmet.yscceeaiee armen ot eee 1.26 
Whildren of proprietorsy.) wi), Wards an ee Our eer nae eat Cee ee 124 
Children of skilled workergen, weencdor yi eee tne eee eee 1.12 
Children’ of unskilled laborers dae seca ns nl ee 0.83 


The intelligence of the Indiana high school seniors, according 
to the social status of their fathers, has been as follows: °° 
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Per cent of 


Children te e ie 7 Per cent 
Social Groups above ena eto Very Low 
: Intelligence : 
Median (A +) Intelligence 
Intelligence 
Professionals...) cue. oe ty St aOR 60 4.4 hog 
Clerical. ee ie: Jakes Pe siete. 60 Pree 
SHUT aces Gen Ao er re ee 56 2.8 0.3 
PS EGUSEHIAS trcra coe. ta yaad ars ci reser ie a 55 Doig 0.8 
ESRECULIVES sce oteiie ae Mere homies 54 3.0 1.0 
IEATIMELS 5 crpecep Oe eS Ria ee I 43 1.5 tee 
Da velabOrersier phan sete eye Shee 47 1 oye 1.7 


The testing of 8,121 children of elementary and high school by 
Dr. M. E. Haggerty and H. B. Nash gave the following results: 


Per cent : 
Cours Medium of Pupils hese re 
LO: 140 and Up (Dull) 
(Bright) 
Professionally... Wervee okie Goines crests 116 11.75 0.00 
Biusinesstandclericall semaines alsa ass 107 6.04 0.01 
Sisillefe Wis. Gene, eed Mae Ss 98 1.94 0.58 
Sommigetl 6h cca Sinan ea UIC seo 95 1.15 0.95 
LAT IMCT yet ota seh: aera Ses Lae ela or ite Sa. one gI 0.87 1.93 
Wis lalled lyon, fever. siete techs, ateieie Moet 89 0.04 BEG 


The data at the same time show again the fact of overlapping. 
It is especially considerable among the people of high school. 
What this means is that only the greatly talented children of 
the unskilled and farmer groups succeed in entering it.*° 

Similar results have been obtained by Burt, H. B. English, 
Miss A. H. Arlitt, A. W. Kornhauser, Douglas Waples, N. D. 
Hirsch, H. MacDonald, Sylvester Counts, E. Dexter, W. H. Gilby 
and Karl Pearson, L. Iserlis, W. Stern, Charles E. Holley and 
others. It is needless to multiply examples. It is enough to say 
that in the United States, Germany, England, France, almost all 
mental tests of the children have given similar results.** 
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Tests of the children’s and students’ intelligence unanimously 
exhibit the intellectual superiority of the children of the higher 
classes compared with that'of the lower classes. Indicating this, 
at the same time it must be indicated that a considerable over- 
lapping exists here, too. Some of the children from the higher 
classes have a very inferior intelligence while some of the chil- 
dren of the lower classes are very superior intellectually. But, 
as before, such phenomena are exceptions to the general rule. 

The next indication of the correlation of social standing and 
intellectual level is given by mental tests of the intelligence of 
the adults of different social standing. 

Besides the above data of the mental test of the United States 
Army, here are some figures representative for the results ob- 
tained by various investigators. Excluding for a moment the 
lowest groups of social destitutes, according to the data of Ter- 
man, intelligence of the adults varies, according to their social 
status, as follows: * 


Social Status Range of I.Q. Average I.Q. 
Waslilledtlabornece secure sec eee From 63 to 89 75.5 
pemuchillediaborae merece eeaorhi enero From 74 to 96 85.2 


Sele vel ce cote shel ch CMS Sea Hoe From 84 to 112 98.3 


The table shows the correlation of social status and intelligence, 
and at the same time the fact of overlapping. In another study 
the following significant results were obtained : 4% 


Social Status Median I.Q. 


Common laborer in a sawmill 


nmon laborer in a sawmill... 1.1... -.. eee sees ee ee eee eee 77, 
Delivery anamn Of arorOcenyacLOLe smi iter tee a it eer 78 
SIDER NOALS TS) Cciniaeea araeh Acs Gian ih Pont mitt neti SIA, 5 Arh Hee AA Ga 78 
Sxira) dmnan, in fire-department tilia- ony. eck ete ts eee nee 79 
Police as iyo cd core. asnrs 8h 0:2 Lege RS gRMeU eee le aioe cee Guan aes 81 
successful street-car conductor. .ab.< osc.c 058 Hae inaiieaeeiee 83 
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C. W. Waugh, having tested 82 street-car motormen, and 
conductors, 61 salesgirls, 7 railroad engineers and 4 department 
store buyers, obtained the following results: 


Median I.Q. 
(SHUGT IIE 5 Gals Gotan bite ees PI oes ic crs eb © aaah gions haw asi 84.5 
DELECU-CAL TCI. sean ce ort eT ORG ne AT ne ee 85.6 
LE TEI COTS aay sett: PRA RTMatehs ener rer Tee ey a ra, gy eal 100.0 
BBS UN Cr Seer ya ways fav cae aye Rte tI YW eR So ate oo tevadict nas 106.0 


Knollin and Leidlei tested 30 business men of moderate success 
and limited educational advantages and found their median I.Q. 
was 102; one-fourth of them had 107 I.Q.; one-fourth, 93.6. 

Finally, the tests of college students’ intelligence show that 
their intelligence is above the median for the people in general.** 
These data are in accordance with the results of the United 
States Army test, and at the same time, they show the parallelism 
of social standing and intellectual level. 

If we turn now to the unemployed, the dependent, the paupers, 
the criminals, and the prostitutes we find still further confirma- 
tion of this parallelism. Recognizing that among these lowest 
social layers, especially among the criminals, are the individuals 
of comparatively high mental level, nevertheless it is probable 
that on the average their intellectual level as a group is inferior 
and among them there is an extremely high per cent of feeble- 
minded, imbeciles and idiots. 

According to Knolling Usted’s study, the median I.Q. of 154 
“migrating unemployed” or “hoboes” is 89; one-fourth had I.Q. 
median 79. Similar results have been obtained by G. Johnson. 
Of 107 unemployed studied, 5.5 per cent have had a mental age 
below 10 years, 12 per cent below 11 years, the median I.Q. was 

89, an intelligence not higher, at any rate, than that of unskilled 
labor.*® 

Dr. Terman’s opinion is that among the unemployed there is 

-about Io per cent feeble-minded.*® According to opinion of Dr. 
‘Goddard this per cent is still higher *7 (about 50 per cent for the 
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inmates of almshouses). Dr. Pintner and Dr. Toops obtained 


the following results in two groups of the unemployed in Cities 
COIN and aayay . 48 ; 


Intellectual Level City “AS” Percent ||) City Bb. = Pericent 
eeble-mindedaenerere ene 28.7 7.5 
Borderilinever. jem cre nica ha ase 29.8 25.0 
Backwards. costa create ai nisin oo ets 2377, 32.5 
Normal Stee deee aes Raed etaeinn as 8.5 20.0 
Brightyct taceutnasated 3 aces aeet AN 3) 15.0 


A. M. Kelly and E. J. Lidbetter have given the following data 
concerning the intellectual level of the specified groups of wage 
earners and their children in London county : *® 


Children 
Occupation of Parents 
Mentally 
Normal Defartive Insane 

Skilled, earning from 30 shillings and more.. 14 2 8 
In regular employment, 23 to 30 shillings. . . 25 II 16 
Wrskalled voto Sichillings nanny ee 15 18 18 
Casual and out of work, under 20 shillings. . 4 25 20 
INOtyKMOWN' Sh. 58 CHRE Rete Ait ee aN coe 2 4 I 
VOtal y .vguetetce cae ee, coe Eee 60 60 60 


According to Stenquist the per cent of the feeble-minded 
among the dependent is 18.5, that of the backward, 62; according 
to Hall the per cent of the feeble-minded is 67; according to 
Bridgman it is 26; Haines, 17; Williams, 6; Mateer, 33.747 Bue 
even those authors who give the lowest per cent indicate that 
this per cent is much higher compared with the per cent of the 
feeble-minded in the general population and that the per cent of 
the “border line” and “backward” among the dependent is ex- 
tremely high while the per cent of mentally superior is very low. 
Ann Butter’s study showed that among Indiana paupers 2 5-9 per 
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cent are feeble-minded; according to Charles A. Ellwood’s study 
the majority of the inmates of almshouses are feeble-minded; 
Dr. John L. Gillin found that this per cent is not lower than 25, 
and that at least 10 per cent of those who are living at the cost 
of public outdoor relief are feeble-minded.*° On the other hand 
Miss E. M. Furbush’s study of patients with mental diseases in 
46 State Hospitals of the United States shows that 13.9 per cent 
of first admissions for 1919 were dependent, 68.5 per cent were 
marginal, 17.6 per cent had resources sufficient to maintain self 
and family for at least four months.° These data confirm the 
correlation of poverty and mental defectiveness from another 
standpoint. 

It is evident that in connection with industrial and economic 
crises, a considerable number of quite normal individuals may 
be thrown into the group of unemployed people and under such 
conditions the mental level of the unemployed group may rise 
considerably; and yet it is likely that with few exceptions those 
who become unemployed, even under such conditions, are mentally 
less bright than those who retain their job. As to the regularly 
unemployed and paupers and dependent, it seems that they, as a 
group, are definitely inferior, and the very reason of their being 
paupers and dependent is that they are physically or mentally 
inferior and, therefore, cannot obtain independent livelihood. 

Concerning prostitutes and delinquents the situation is still 
worse. Here is the table which gives the percentage of aments 
among prostitutes, studied from this standpoint: 


ipseioertgie Number of Cases Per cent of 
Studied Aments 
| State Board of Charities, Richmond, Vir- 

(ab ST Ey a ache one ica CREAN aac Rae aCe RICO A 120 83.3 
l@ihicacoeMoraliCourtaysseie. nl elielac 639 62.0 
iehicavonMoraliCourtenssese se cue oe 126 85.8 
| Illinois Training School for Girls........ 104 97.0 
| Massachusetts Vice Commission........ 300 51.0 
| Massachusetts State Woman Reformatory 243 49.0 
| New York State Reformatory for Women 193 29.0 
[Bureau of SocialjHygiene....64.-..- 4. 100 29.0 
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Thus, “the most accurate and conservative studies thus far 
made indicate that about one-half of the prostitutes who come into 
the custody of city and state institutions are mentally defective.” 

The following table, which sums up the results of Dr. T. H. 
Harris and Miss Elizabeth Greene’s study of mentality of the 
normal, and dependent, and the delinquent groups, gives an idea 
of the distribution of intelligence among these groups: °* 


Public | Public | Indus- Pane County 
School | School trial ee Alms- 
Diagnosis (White), |(Colored),| School, ” | houses, 
Per 
Per Per Per ek Per 
cent cent cent cent 
SUPELiOL hee ative eee. eae: 10.5 o.1 Las 
Nottnal verses snr tics tects otis 60.6 24.0 21.8 14.6 17.8 
TD wllioriaa le cree yecsicnene tence: II.4 38.2 24.6 28.3 TsO 
Border line defectives......... 3.5 4.6 5.3 10.9 0.6 
Mental defectives............. 2.5 8.9 8.5 11.8 24.2 
Character defectives.......... 9.1 16.3 19.4 9.2 0.3 
Psychopathic personalities. .... 1.5 4.3 10.6 16.9 2e2 
Psychopathic neuroses......... 0.3 Beg 7.5 5.3 0.3 
Mental disease ree eieeise On 3 eee 0.5 2.9 50.0 
Bpilepsying wigan warteun cpor atek «tare oO.1 0.4 0,3/ 0.2 18.66) 
Othersi Mer meee eee ce oe O.1 0.2 1.0 
Total number of cases studied 4,163] 676 944 1,386 314 


A glance at the table exhibits conspicuously the differences 
in mentality of the normal groups and the groups of social 
destitutes. The racial differences appear to be less conspicuous 
than the differences between the above groups of the same white 
race. Similar results have been obtained by Dr. John E. Ander- 
son in his mental survey of the Connecticut Industrial School 
for Girls. Of 311 female delinquents one-fifth were mentally 
defective; one-fourth, border line; one-fourth, dull; one-fifth, 
normal; one-twelfth, superior. These data compared with the 
intelligence of 94,004 drafted men of the United States Army 
mean a much higher per cent of the mentally defective and inferior 
and a considerably lower per cent of mentally superior.®4 
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Professors R. Pintner and M. Parmelee very concisely sum up 
the results of the numerous studies of the delinquents’ mentality 
in regard to feeble-mindedness among this group. The data are 
as follows. (See table below.) 

Granting that some of these figures are exaggerated and grant- 
ing even that the lowest figures in the table are nearer to the 
truth (though this supposition is not based upon any serious 
basis) nevertheless we have the percentage of feeble-minded 
among delinquents much higher than among the general popula- 
tion.*® 

Investigators have passed rather a long way and tested the 
intelligence of different social strata, beginning with monarchs and 
nobility and the most prominent leaders, and ending with social 
unfortunates. They have used different methods of testing and 
have tried to deal only with the objective facts and principally 


Per Cent of Feeble-minded 


Author Among the Delinquent 
Children 

PrillgandyGoddardiriys ai ssep 5 <n. setter eons ore tas 93 
On Clea ecs oY above thas ae\cis)s chaysgste’ as halk cys 66 

IB LICL SMAI eevee te cats. slash cie'sjgiais sisisie éisusrsfe > alieysieieyers'e 89 

Dis ossroudvorcysiey ERS ORIORS IAIN ae UO RCS Cun ERIE Eira are 75 

Pin inerery ass scliticha side comic ane ato eee aterne- tas 46 

IPAs Sirs 2B coca GREE OOO ne ae eerie OAD g to II 
IBYRO ENS So. cuergto Ro oC OOS a eo ore 36 

VAUD IOS, «<5 9 reiterate Ae SINE ninearaciat 75 

IRIN aS Pie oy ciated oto LI Bite ee Oe Beer eR a cae 28 
(Orca CPN Ms oa eee ai ral ss Discos, sesso’ osuageteas 39 to 72 
leave BrOnmnen tees sais ci Neercneranens cckesia oo fof 015) <ys's 5 «1s II 
HeRiTT CREM recente nse Sek cuarc cco cinta ccs bane 20 to 24 
IBXON Eoin os Ai SII on 5 AA A ae RC Ear ee Ca 45 

BEM. 6 ota c CoB DEAE 5 OTS AO A> OES ce SERRE ICSE 35 
IX@E 3's 2 BA BE eee SEE Pee cia coe Enea 20 
(CHG, 3 5 bust centle brtetibibs tice, oh cae sis.se enema 23 to 45 
IUDUOVETE a Ee ele de Reo e Wine S800 Ge iia RR ree aa 7 
/MATOISISOSY, oid aI DO or tec RES Oe ce DOCIO EUR ARTCC 21 
EEA: 45 Gio SS Oe ODE En OEE OCG CTC 7 

BW ESTs 6 oie) es IN RA ree 84.49 
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Per Cent of Feeble-minded 


Author Among the Adult 
Delinquents 
RO Wanda prc ciees ces Sia catch: cesteiete) oecheas teed Mel Peed 31 
Massachusetts RepoOttheee eer a mere rire 51 
Spall CINCO meats Era e or se airs CnnSC En cei aieyereneas 44 
FROSSY Ae Oe eto ross eel sp eRnea ea oes etme eset Netate: one 22 
MieCord.. beaks sig: Se Poe ee ee eet. ee 54 
Wieidensallenecmdaccsc(s css ctor here haserenoie se scenetheneten= 40 
JtSeote We ike. Ane AeoreaiG Dad r..c. cts are Ham cae 41 
TAINS cata ehts GaN egal hee oA AE Be ererer Bard 20 
Pintneriand hoops ass ke eke ie atelier ei Gieree ial 29 
(One PNsllEN Ahonen aan Gomme ee oh ooo DUS abe coe 29 
Merimanvancehcnollin ener niet ein tern kes pet rer 17 to 25 
DON Peas eee, ASA SSE RI Aa snee eres oe ae 16 
Goringaacis shes a eid dee AS Bick eee oe 10 
(Goddard. Seiaeichk eel ot ous et eek oe ee enrol 25 to 50 
iste afo) okay GSN ROMER CIOION ES EOE oor Clough, Ore oer 10 
Median (for these and some other AULHOTS) eee: about 31 to 35% 


with those which could be measured quantitatively. They have 
tried to avoid any speculation and theoretical reasoning, however 
helpful it might have been at times. The above shows that, 
whether they like it or not, the facts completely corroborate the 
statements given at the beginning of this chapter. Intelligence 
is distributed unequally throughout different social classes and 
groups of a society. It is spread more generously in the upper 
social classes and its amount, as well as its quality, decreases as we 
pass from the higher social strata to the lower ones.5* This 
means that social stratification and intelligence are correlated. 
It means, further, that a high intelligence, as a general rule, is 
a condition which almost always is necessary for and always 
facilitates social promotion of an individual who happened to be 
born in the lowest strata. It signifies also that, other condi- 
tions being equal, the more intelligent part of the population 
rises to upper strata and tends to concentrate principally in the 
upper classes while the mentally inferior gravitates to and tends 
to concentrate principally in the lower social layers. Side by 
side with this general rule is seen also that the correlation of 
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social position and intelligence is not perfect and has exceptions 
in the form of overlapping of the mental levels of the higher and 
the lower social classes. Part of the members of the higher 
classes have an intelligence much inferior to a part of the indivi- 
duals from the lower classes. This fact is significant and has 
great importance, as will be seen further. 


3. IS THE CORRELATION GENERAL AND PERMANENT ? 


Now, is the above correlation characteristic only for present 
European and American societies or is it a general rule, typical 
of almost all society of the past? In accordance with the above, 
it seems that it is a general rule for the majority of society of 
all times, except in their periods of decay. It seems also that 
the correlation has varied from society to society, from time 
to time. In some exceptional cases, under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, it may have been very low or even nil; but all this 
does not annihilate the generality of the correlation. 

As to the leaders and chieftains of preliterate groups, we 
have many testimonials to the fact that they, being physically 
superior, at the same time have been superior mentally. Among 
many tribes the elderly and old men are recognized as the leaders 
because of their greater experience and mental superiority. For 
the same reason the best hunters, fishers, warriors, and so on, are 
the leaders in many tribes. To the same mental superiority is due 
the fact of the leadership of the shamans, magicians, teachers, 
inventors, priests, physicians—a fact rather common among the 
preliterate, as well as among more advanced groups. “At the 
earlier stage of social evolution the supreme power tends to fall 
into the hands of men of the keenest intelligence and the superior 
sagacity,” such is the summary of the study of Dr. Frazer.°* 
“The leaders (among preliterate tribes) are always individuals 
of superior ability of the nature required to control the condi- 
tions of the association,” properly sums up the situation." To 
the same conclusions came Herbert Spencer, A. Vierkandt, P. 
Descamps and others who have studied the problem.*° He who 
desires to ascertain the corresponding facts will find them in the 
works of these authors. 

As to the leaders and higher strata of the more advanced 
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societies the above data concerning the intelligence of the mon- 
archs and the proportion of men of genius produced by upper 
classes, strongly suggest the fact of their intellectual superiority, 
independently from the hypothesis, whether it was due to heredity 
or to environment. 

Further, all careful investigators of India unanimously state 
the intellectual superiority of the higher castes of the Brahmins 
and the so-called Kshatriya, concerning the high intelligence of 
the leaders in ancient Great Societies, such as Egypt.®* 

Apparently such achievements as the creation of the Greek 
states and civilization or the Roman Empire and Roman civili- 
zation do not give any reason to style their creators as inferior. 
Meanwhile, it is known that at least their best and finest products 
were due to the work of individuals from the upper and middle 
social strata. During the Middle Ages, the nobility and the 
clergy manifested their mental superiority by the fact of creation 
of the medieval culture, which was in a considerable part created 
by the nobility and the clergy, a much higher culture than is 
generally supposed. Their mental ability is witnessed also by 
their production of a very high per cent of the men of genius. 
fim SAt Fainessaid: 24 


Whatever an institution (in this case the higher classes) may rep- 
resent, the contemporaries, who observe it during many generations, 
cannot be considered bad judges; if they surrender to it their will 
and their property, they do so only in proportion to its merits. Man 
cannot be expected to be grateful for nothing, by mistake, and to 
grant many privileges without sufficient reason for doing so; he is 
too selfish and too envious for that. 


But compulsion? and force? and lies and other methods of 
getting and keeping power and privileges? What is to be 
said about that? Such objections may be raised. Nothing, 
except the reminder of a very simple truth: in order suc- 
cessfully to use compulsion and to keep power over a much 
more numerous majority, and to practise successfully lies and 
prejudices and superstitions and what not; in order to climb up 
and to dominate the masses,—for all this, at least, a bit of brain 
and intellect is necessary, independent of the fact whether such 
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actions are moral or not. If this were not so, mentally inferior 
individuals would dominate the superior ones because the former 
are more numerous. If the privileged classes have dominated 
the lower ones for centuries and, as many say, contrary to their 
desire, it is evident that they had the mental ability to do so. 
If this domination was absolutely unjust and harmful for the 
masses, aS many say, then this is a still stronger witness in favor 
of mental superiority of the privileged and mental inferiority 
of the masses. Apparently, if many times more numerous masses 
were mentally equal or superior to their oppressors they neces- 
sarily would have overthrown their enslavers. If such is not 
the case, except in extraordinary periods of decay of the higher 
classes and their revolutionary liquidation, then evidently this 
hypothesis of the stupidity of higher classes and the superiority 
of the lower ones is absurd and not warranted by the facts. 
Thus, whether we admit the beneficial influence of domination 
by the higher classes (and for this reason a willing recognition 
of their superiority by those who have been ruled), or whether 
we accept the opinion of compulsory ruling and exploitation, 
in both cases we need the hypothesis of intellectual ability of the 
higher classes. Even such facts as deliberate extermination by 
the conquerors of the most capable within the conquered—the 
facts indicated by Vaccaro—even they witness, perhaps, a very 
bad and dreadful method from a moral standpoint, and yet, an 
ability to grasp the situation and an intelligence to apply the 
methods for the achievement of a task set forth by the conquer- 
ors. The moral side of the problem does not concern us here 
because we are discussing not morals but intelligence of different 
classes. 

On the other hand, as soon as the upper classes of any society 
have been weakened and have lost their energy, ability, and 
virility, they soon have been overthrown. Such is the situation 
before revolutions and also after revolutions. If a society 
does not perish then the superiors among the people climb up again 
and become the new upper classes. 

This fact confirms the hypothesis from another point of view. 
For these reasons, to which will be added many others, it seems 
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to be probable that the discussed correlation is, so to speak, 
permanent and general. 


4. SPECIFIC ABILITIES 


From the above it follows that, besides general intelligence, 
specific abilities, such as money making, military and strategic 
talent, scientific, artistic, literary and organizing talents are more 
frequent within the upper strata, than within the lower classes. 
This is due not only to environment and training but to selection 
also; as a general rule, the men of the lower classes talented 
in these respects are automatically picked up and transposed to 
the upper strata. In this way, their posterity become the mem- 
bers of the upper classes and permanently supply them with such 
abilities. The proportion of each ability among all such abilities, 
however, is not constant within the upper strata. It varies 
according to circumstances. In time of war, men with military 
ability are recruited in greater proportion and climb more inten- 
sively than in time of peace. In such periods their proportion is 
likely to increase while the proportion of others of the élite may 
decrease. In time of peace and intensive economic activity the 
proportion of the talented money makers may increase while that 
of military men may decrease. In this way, the composition of 
abilities within the upper classes permanently fluctuates. In the 
period of decay all such abilities seem to decrease generally. 


5. CHARACTER AND OTHER PSYCHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 


Besides the above intellectual differences it is likely that there 
are other psychological differences between the upper and the 
lower classes. The more important among them seems to be as 
follows: except during the period of decay, the upper strata are 
composed of persons possessed of strong ambitions, bold and 
adventurous characters, with inventive minds, with harsh and 
non-sentimental natures, with a sort of cynicism and, finally, with 
a will for domination and power. These terms are not quite 
definite but are used on account of the absence of any better ones. 
The reasons for these statements, in brief, are as follows: In 
order to be a successful ruler or to become a boss or a captain 
of finance, or a great inventor and reformer, intellect alone is 
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not sufficient. It is necessary also to have a corresponding 
character. A man without a persistent character, in spite of his 
talent, cannot become either a great scientist, or money maker, 
or ruler, or inventor, or leader generally. Except, perhaps, in 
the case of poetry, all these activities demand a great deal of 
stubbornness, persistency, and determination as prerequisites to 
success. Soft characters who cannot work steadily in their own 
line rarely achieve prominence, in spite of intellect. For the 
same reason a climber, whether in the field of government, or 
money making, or conquest, or colonization, or science, or arts, 
cannot be a man of routine. Either in his actions or in his 
theories he must care to find new ways and to go along them in 
spite of opposition and difficulties. In this sense he must be an 
adventurer, and must have a boldness in venturing what timid men 
do not dare to do. A sentimental man who is very sensitive and 
compassionate toward the sufferings of other men has less chance 
to climb or to keep his power than an identical man free from 
such sentimentality. Ruling or money making; conquest or 
pioneering ; building of political empires or empires of business; 
spreading a religion by bomb, sword, violence; or performing 
the acts of severe justice; revolutionary propaganda or efficient 
keeping of social order; these and other functions of the upper 
strata demand for successful performance a great deal of 
severity, hardness and insensitiveness toward the sufferings of 
other men. It is in the nature of these functions. A sincere 
diplomat would be a failure. An entirely frank captain of in- 
dustry or strategist is the man who ruins his own business or the 
whole army. An honest man who makes no brilliant promises 
‘is one who rarely can obtain any political success. Hence, in- 
‘sincerity, cynicism, manipulation of ideas and convictions are 
‘necessary prerequisites for successful climbing through many 
channels. 

In this way, besides training and other environmental in- 
fluences, the upper strata are selectively composed of people with 
‘these characteristics. And, indeed, they exhibit these traits con- 
-spicuously enough. In vain would one try to find among great 
political rulers, or the captains of industry, or the conquerors, or 
‘the actual reformers “soft,” sentimental, human, timid, sincere, 
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and entirely honest natures. At best they are very few. 
Genghiz-Khan or Napoleon, Attila or Tamerlan, Peter the Great 
or Mohammed, Torquemada or Pope Gregory VII, Charles V or 
Caesar, Savonarola or Zishka, Carnegie or the Rothschilds, Lenin 
or Mussolini, Oliver Cromwell or Frederick the Great, Spartan 
aristocracy or Roman patricians, the Venetian aristocracy or the 
first Spaniards in America, the first Merovingians or Carolingians ; 
the founders of the medieval noble families or that of the 
Vanderbilt and Astor Empires—these and thousands of other 
“builders” have not been soft. 

In some regards they have been cruel, severe, harsh, and 
heartless. Many of them, for the success of their business, sac- 
rificed even their own children, murdered their friends, robbed 
empires. Other leaders, who do not exhibit so conspicuously the 
savagery of a lion, in its place exhibit in abundance a cynical 
cunning or the slyness of a fox. They are especially numerous 
among politicians and money makers of so-called “democracies.” 
Aristides, Talleyrand, Lloyd George, Disraeli, Briand, and many 
leaders of the present political parties are in essence machina- 
tors who skilfully manipulate ideas and convictions and have 
an extraordinary talent to prove to-day that “A is B” and 
to-morrow that “A is non-B,” and always in the name of “Hu- © 
manity,” “Liberty,” “Justice,” “Progress,” and other excellent 
phrases. It does not matter here whether this is desirable or not. 
What matters is that it exists. And it exists because it is a mat- 
ter of necessity; it is demanded by the nature of the business of 
the upper classes. 

When the aristocracy of a society begins to decay, these traits 
begin to disappear within the upper strata. They become timid, 
human, soft, and sincere. If the numerous humanitarians of the 
present moment may be believed, these traits are those which 
ought to belong to the upper strata. Perhaps they should. But, 
fortunately or unfortunately, they belong to the upper strata only 
in the period of their sinking and never in the period of ascend- 
ing or safe domination. And the longer an aristocracy has been 
free from them the longer it has been able to keep its power. As 
soon as it becomes humanitarian and honest and meek, it is 
doomed to be overthrown and to be superseded by the bold and 
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harsh and cynical newcomers. The same may be said of the 
aristocracy of wealth. The “humanitarian offspring” of the 
stern founders of a business empire can only squander the money 
of their fathers, and enjoy life in humanitarian idleness. They 
are what G. Sorel rightly styles “degenerated capitalists.”” The 
above is very well summed up by Napoleon in his statement: 
“When the people say that the king is kind, this means that he 
is a poor ruler.” G. Sorel, V. Pareto, R. Michels, N. Machia- 
velli, and many others well understood and successfully proved it. 


The permeation of a dominant class by humanitarian ideas, which 
led that class to doubt its own moral rights to existence, demoralizes 
its members, makes them inapt for defence. No social struggle in 
history has ever been permanently won unless the vanquished has as 
a preliminary measure been morally weakened.®© 


Such has been the real situation. 

Brahmin aristocracy is severe, and it existed for at least 2,000 
years. The Spartan aristocracy was severe and cruel, and it ex- 
isted during at least seven centuries until it biologically disap- 
peared. The Venetian aristocracy was severe also and as long as 
it was severe and pitiless, it successfully kept its power. The 
early medieval nobility and the Normans were severe. And, in 
spite of many great revolts, they successfully suppressed them 
and kept their domination. On the other hand, as soon as an 
aristocracy became humanitarian and soft and afraid to use 
violence, it usually was overthrown. Such is the situation in all 
prerevolutionary periods. Aristocracy and the kings of the pre- 
revolutionary periods are invariably soft, impotent, mild, liberal, 
humanitarian, and effeminated. As a result, they are put down.® 
Perhaps it is very pitiful that the real situation is such; and yet 

it is such, in spite of the virtuous theories of the humanitarians.® 


SUMMARY 


1. Except in the period of decay, the upper classes are com- 
| posed of people with a higher intelligence than the lower ones. 

2. Social stratification and distribution of intelligence among 
different strata are positively correlated. 
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3. The degree of correlation fluctuates from country to coun- 
try, from time to time. 

4. This correlation everywhere and at all times is not perfect. 
It does not exclude a considerable overlapping. 

5. In the period of decay it greatly decreases and may dis- 
appear. 

6. Except during a time of decay, the correlation is likely 
to be permanent. 

7. Definite kinds of special abilities necessary for social or- 
ganization and control seem to exist in a greater abundance 
among the upper than among the lower strata. 

8. Except during the period of decay, the upper classes are 
richer with strong, ambitious, bold and adventurous characters ; 
with hard, severe and non-sentimental natures; with insincere 
and cynical men. In the period of decay, this difference disap- 
pears. The upper classes become soft, sincere, humanitarian, 
timid and cowardly. Such aristocracy is usually put down and 
superseded by the newcomers of usual type of character. 
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SEAL ig Lote hax leit 


HEREDITY OR ENVIRONMENT, SELECTION OR 
ADAPTATION? 


ARE the above bodily and mental differences of the upper and 
ower classes the result of environment or heredity or of both 
of these factors? This problem will not be discussed in detail. 
senerally speaking, it is as follows: the discussed physical and 
mental differences of the upper and lower classes are the result 
of both factors: heredity and environment, selection and adapta- 
410N. 

. THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT AND PARTICULARLY OF 
OCCUPATION UPON THE HUMAN BEING AND HIS BEHAVIOR 
That an environment influences the physical, as well as mental 

tharacteristics of a man, is a very old truth. Apart from the 

incient Greek writers, it is enough to look through some of The 
sacred Books of the East, especially those of Ancient China 
ind India, to see that the sages and the people of those remote 
imes knew well this influence and deliberately used it for prac- 
ical purposes.1 At the present moment we have plenty of 
naterial which shows that in the first place, many bodily traits 
nay be and are modified by different environmental agencies. 

Take, for instance, the height and weight of the human body. 

We have seen above that the upper social strata are usually taller 

han the lower ones. If we take only such an environmental 

gency as that which affects nutrition it may account a great 
eal for the difference in the stature of different social classes. 

We know that the growth of the body depends very much on 

the definite kind of vitamins* consumed in the form of food; 

ve know also that the nutrition of the upper social classes has 
veen better generally and has contained more products rich with 

‘the vitamins of growth” than that of the lower social classes.* 

tence, a part, at least, of the difference between the statures of 

lifferent social classes has been due to this factor. 

During the last few years, we have observed a striking con- 
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firmation of this correlation on the largest scale in Russia and 
in some other European countries. In Russia the starvation of 
the people during the Revolution and the famine of 1921-1922 
effected a considerable decrease in the height of the population. 
This has been witnessed by measurements of the children of Petro- 
grad in 1922* and by several other studies of the Russian 
population. The stature of a large group of adult Russians 
measured by Professor Ivanovsky before, during and after the 
famine of 1921-1922 diminished through the famine by 4.7 
centimeters for the adult males and by 3.5 centimeters for the 
adult females; “but when diet improved, stature increased again 
until it reached the normal stage as food became sufficient.” 
Likewise, the weight fell and increased again after the famine; 
even “the volume of the head (soft parts) and the length from 
the vertex to the chin have decreased.” ® 

Similar effects have been found in Germany, in France, in 
Belgium, in Denmark during the years of famine and of the 
war and the corresponding quantitative and qualitative inferior- 
ity of nutrition of the population.® 

The opposite phenomenon—an increase of the stature of the 
population—has been noticed by Otto Ammon in Holland, since 
1872, in Saxony, in Italy, in Sweden, in France,’ and in America. 
in recent times (by Ales Hrdlicka). The authors are near to the 
truth in ascribing it to a favorable change in environment and 
to the improvement of the standard of living in these countries. 
The experiment of W. H. Lever, who built a special Garden 
City with the best hygienic conditions for his workingmen and 
their children to prevent their biological deterioration, noticed 
before, is also very significant. It is seen from the following 
figures, which give the data for the height and weight of the 
children of different classes compared with that of the children 
of workingmen who were put into the excellent conditions in this 
Garden City (Port Sunlight).* (See p. 319.) 

The table shows that under good conditions the children of 
workingmen, who used to be less tall and heavy than the children 
of well-to-do classes, became rather taller and heavier than even 
the children of the wealthy class (though in this case one is not 
sure that the children of Garden City were not selected). 
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7 Years Old | 11 Years Old | 14 Years Old 
Classes of Children 
Height] Weight |Height| Weight |Height| Weight 


Schools for wealthy children....| 47. 49.3 | 55-5 | 70. Gar? |) OL 
Schools for well-to-do children..] 45.3 | 44.1 | 53.1 | 61.4 | 58.2] 95.8 
Schools for skilled workers’ chil- 


Giger ERM Te eek re eee fee a eet 5 AAD BMA S . 51.8 | 59. RS || Ayal. 
Schools for poor children....... 44. 43. 49.7 | 55-5 | 55.2 Tpeoh! 
Schools in Port Sunlight (Garden 

City) en let. ae roceneae 47. SOS mS 72 TOUS a |NO2e2 | TOSs 


The same must be said of the differences in health, longevity, 
dhysical development and, finally, in mental level.? Better and 
nore hygienic conditions of the upper classes, compared with 
those of the lower ones, account for a considerable part of the 
ibove differences. Better education of upper classes, the very 
qature of their professional work, a more intelligent environ- 
nent, a series of facilities for mental development which are 
naccessible to the lower classes, and so on, all should have caused 
1 considerable difference in the mental level of the poor and 
wealthy, manual and intellectual occupational classes. Thousands 
of different facts demonstrate this beyond possibility of con- 
‘radiction. , 

Among these environmental differences an especially impor- 
‘ant one is the role played by the occupation of the different social 
classes. According to the classical statement of Lamarck: 


dans tout animal qui n’a point dépassé le terme de son développe- 
nent, l’emploi plus fréquent et soutenu d’ un organ quelconque fortifie 
oeu a peu cet organe, le développe, l’agrandit et lui donne une puis- 
sance proportionnée a la durée de cet emploi . . . au contraire, le 
défaut constant d’usage de tel organe l’affaiblit et le détériore, dimi- 
nue progressivement ses facultés et tend a le faire disparaitre. 


if “function creates organ,” then, on this basis, especially im- 
ortant is the rdle of occupational work in the modification of 
the human body and mind and behavior. Occupational work 
s, so to speak, permanent. It is repeated from day to day. It 
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demands a permanent adaptation of body and mind for the per- 
formance.° In this sense its influence is durable, incessant, un- 
avoidable, and, therefore, enormous. 

Occupation practiced for a long time marks a whole organism 
and shapes it, making it conform to its nature. The rough skin 
of the hands of a manual worker and the tender one of an in- 
tellectual; the extraordinary development of finger muscles of 
a pianist and the corresponding muscles of a manual worker; 
the military “stand”? of the body of a professional soldier and 
the different habitual poses of a sailor—these and a thousand 
similar formations of the body by occupational work are well 
known. Moreover, some anthropologists go so far as to admit 
the possibility of the modification of the form of head and its 
size under the influence of a permanent intellectual work or its 
lack.11 Maybe they go too far’* but this shows only that even 
such stable characteristics of a body are thought of as influenced 
by occupation and environment. Furthermore, there is no doubt 
that the death and birth rate and some other vital processes are 
noticeably determined by occupation. All this indicates the in- 
fluence of occupation upon the human body and its health and 
physiological life. 

It is also beyond doubt that the occupation stigmatizes the. 
movements and habitual posture of the body. Everybody knows 
the wallowing walk of sailors or the rigid posture of military 
men, or the slow and stately movements and gestures of the 
priests (especially in Russia and Europe). The same should be 
said of one’s speech reactions. Occupation stamps these very 
markedly. The character of pronunciation, construction of 
phrases, accent, occupational terminology, occupational “slang’— 
all this is marked by a man’s occupation, being acquired in the 
process of the occupational work and adaptation to it. 

Occupation modifies and often determines many exterior traits 
im one’s face and appearance. The too-much powdered face of 
actresses and prostitutes, the tonsure of Roman Catholic priests, 
the long hair and beard of Greek-Orthodox ecclesiastics, the 
bronzed color of the faces of farmers and people working out- 
of-doors, and the pale facial color of many indoor occupational 
groups, such are a few examples of numerous facts of this kind. 
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Occupation often determines a man’s dress and clothes. Dif- 
ferent kinds of uniform, beginning with that of military men and 
the clergy and ending with the occupational dress of a nurse, and 
Many occupational emblems and cockades are instances of this 
form of occupational influence. 

With still greater reason this may be said about the influence 
of occupation upon man’s psychology. 

Any occupation requires not only physical but also psychologi- 
cal adaptation for its performance. From a musician, his occu- 
pation demands a special musical ability; from a painter, a sharp 
sense of color; from a scholar, intellectual ability; from a book- 
<eeper, accuracy; from an habitual murderer, an indifference to 
che sufferings of his victims; from a prostitute, a suppression of 
che usual repulsion at being handled by everybody. Without a 
sorresponding physical accommodation, one cannot successfully 
xerform his occupational work and either will be fired or will 
yuit it himself. Therefore, all the psychological processes of 
any member of an occupation undergo modification, especially 
when one stays for a long time in the same occupation. The pro- 
cesses of perception and sensation, attention, imaginative repro- 
duction, and association bear the marks of a corresponding 
accupation. We are sensitive in perception of objects connected 
With our occupation, and we are deaf and dull to the objects 
which are heterogeneous to it. In the same combination of stimuli, 
2.g¢., in the same landscape, the attention of a farmer is given to 
certain aspects while the attention of an artist or an historian or 
1 geologist is paid to quite different sides of the picture. All 
qave the same view, but everyone sees and perceives in his own 
nanner determined by his specialty. Corresponding experiments 
serformed in The Cerebral Institute in Petrograd verify this.” 

Still greater is the occupational influence on the processes and 
an the character of one’s evaluations, beliefs, practical judgments, 
opinions, ethics, and whole ideology. . Occupational idiosyncrasy, 
‘esprit de corps,’ occupational ideology and ethics, occupational 
solidarity and unions, and existence of psychological types of a 
soldier, a priest, a banker, a farmer, a judge, a teacher, a car- 
penter, are the evidences of this. A pharmacist perceives the 
world sub specié of drugs and medicaments; a judge perceives it 
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sub specie of codes and laws; a minister, from the standpoint of 
religion, and a soldier sees it from his military viewpoint. It is 
natural that an industrial working man dealing with inanimate 
and mechanical machines and surrounded by the same automatic 
and lifeless environment of a modern factory step by step acquires 
the ideology of determinism, mechanical materialism, and atheism. 
It is comprehensible also why a farmer or a priest who deals with 
the living plants and animals or with human beings, with anima- 
tion, the spirit and mystery of their behavior, are animistic, 
spiritualistic, and indeterministic.** 

Further, occupation determines considerably the place and 
district of our dwelling, its character and type, its furniture and 
equipment. Occupation determines our budget of income and 
budget of time: the hours of our working, recreation, getting 
up, and going to bed. It influences the character of our meals, 
and recreations, that of our reading and amusements. It fash- 
ions our habits, our ethics, our manners, our etiquette. It de- 
termines considerably with whom we are associated, whom we 
meet, with whom we talk and are in contact. All this being taken 
into consideration makes apparent the enormous influence of 
occupation on the whole physical, mental, moral, and social nature 
of man. 

It would be really miraculous if even innately similar indivi- 
duals placed in different occupational environments, became iden- 
tical physically and mentally. Only the occupational agency of 
environment has been outlined here but it is only one among 
many factors out of which the environment of the upper and 
the lower classes is composed. Hence, the general conclusion 
is that a great many differences—physical, mental, moral, social 
and in behavior—among different social classes are due to the 
heterogeneity of environmental factors among which they are 
born, grow, live, and work. 

Does this mean that the environmental factor is enough to 
account for all differences among social classes—the facts of 
social differentiation and the social position of any individual? 
Not at all. This leads us to another fundamental factor—the 
factor of heredity and selection. 
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2. “OVERLAPPING,” “UPSTARTS,” AND “FAILURES” CANNOT BE 
ACCOUNTED FOR THROUGH ENVIRONMENT 


In the first place, take those members of a society who show 
characteristics quite different from the class in which they were 
born and grew up, and who do not remain in the same social 
group, but change—from the son of a slave to a monarch; from 
the son of a beggar to. a captain of industry; from a prince’s son 
to a social destitute; from the son of an intellectual to a fool. 
How is it possible to account through environmental factors for 
these facts? Almost all the cases of overlapping of the physical 
and mental traits of the upper and the lower classes stressed 
above, represent this kind of phenomena. ‘Good luck” or “hard 
luck”? This is not an explanation. “Environment again’’? 
But, if we admitted that for physical and mental development 
the environment of the lower classes is not favorable, and through 
this tried to explain their physical and mental inferiority, then, 
evidently, to avoid self-contradiction, we cannot look to the same 
unfavorable environment for an explanation of a genius born 
and brought up in this poor environment—and yet possessed of 
extraordinarily good health and intelligence. If an environment 
of a professional and well-to-do group is recognized as favorable 
for physical and mental development, then, evidently, a man born 
in these conditions who becomes a stupid and sick pauper cannot 
be explained through the same environmental factor. Such an 
attempt would be a self-contradiction. Some of the ardent en- 
vironmentalists may say: 


Well, but within the same social class the environment is not 
mathematically identical for all families of the class. It may be that, 
as an exception, the environment of a poor family has been good, or 
that of an aristocratic and wealthy family has been bad. Hence, the 
exceptions and their explanation. 


Such a statement goes too far, and, at the same time, it is too 
short-sighted. In the first place, we surely know of many great 
leaders born in very humble conditions, with lack of necessities, 
and education, and healthy moral and intellectual atmosphere who, 
nevertheless, in spite of all these obstacles, succeeded in over- 
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coming them and became great leaders. We know also of in- 
stances of the opposite character where, from a very good family, 
with good family life, with the most positive spiritual and mental 
and moral facilities, came children with quite different qualities. 
These phenomena cannot be explained through the above en- 
vironmentalist argument. It is fallacious also in the sense that 
it introduces a mysticism in explanation, on the one hand, and 
destroys the very basis of environmentalist theory itself on the 
other. Why? Because usually environmentalists explain many 
superior traits of the upper classes such as A,B,C,D,E,F, 
through (a) better economic conditions, (>), better standard of 
living, (c) better education, (d) better intellectual atmosphere, 
(e) social inheritance of a position, (f) easier promotion, and so 
on. The formula of their explanation is: d =F (a), B=F 
(b), C=F (e),/and so’ on. In brief, they say 4,B;C,D) Ei 
are functions or results of the causes or independent variables 
a,b,c,d,e,f. The same may be said about their explanation of 
the opposite characteristics of the lower classes. 

In the fact of overlapping and appearance of the “white crows” 
in different classes, we have the situation in which the character- 
istics 4,B,C,D,E,F being given, the causes a,b,c,d,e,f are lacking 
(the cases of many “upstarts” and great leaders from the poor 
classes). And contrariwise, the causes a,b,c,d,e,f being given, 
the functions 4,B,C,D,E,F are absent (the cases of many failures 
from the upper classes). One of two things: either we hold the 
validity of the environmental formula, and then it is evident we 
cannot explain through it the cases of the “white crows’ and all 
cases of overlapping stressed in the previous chapters; or, if we 
try to do so, we destroy the formula itself. Such an attempt 
would mean that the qualities 4,B,C,D,E,F are not the results of 
the conditions a,b,c,d,e,f. Thus the admitted explanation of the 
superior traits 4,B,C,D,E,F through a better environment is. de- 
nied and, asa result, the whole environmental theory is destroyed. 
In this case it is possible to say: if the traits 4,B,C,D,E,F are not 
necessarily the results of the environmental conditions a,b,c,d,e,f, 
then these characteristics of the upper classes also may not be a 
result of their environmental conditions a,b,c,d,e,f, and they may 
be the result of their innate traits. 
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The discussion shows the fallacy of hyper-environmental- 
ism and its logical self-destruction. If we hold the formula, we 
cannot explain through it the cases of overlapping. If we try 
to do so, we destroy the formula and open the way for an ex- 
clusive hereditary explanation of the superiority of the upper 
classes. 


3. THE DIFFERENT FATES OF INDIVIDUALS WITH IDENTICAL OR 
SIMILAR ENVIRONMENTS CANNOT BE EXPLAINED THROUGH 
ENVIRONMENTAL THEORY 


A second category of facts difficult for a satisfactory environ- 
mental explanation presents itself when individuals from the 
same environmental conditions or from the same family have 
juite different personalities and happen to obtain quite different 
social positions. In England, there were thousands of individ- 
tals who lived approximately under the same conditions as Oliver 
Vromwell, or Charles Darwin, or Faraday; in the United States, 
here were thousands of lads who had approximately the same 
and even much better conditions than had Lincoln; in Russia, 
chere were hundreds of thousands of peasant lads who were in 
similar or in much better conditions than was M. Lomonosoff. 
And, yet, out of these thousands only Oliver Cromwell became the 
Dictator; only Charles Darwin became a great scientist; only 
Lomonosoff, in spite of the greatest obstacles, became one of the 
1oted scientists of the world in the eighteenth century. What is 
the cause? Why such exceptional “luck”? Environment? 
Alas! No one of the excessive environmentalists has given us 
an explanation of how an environment may account completely 
for such “miracles.” All that we have in this respect is the vague 
and purely dogmatic statements about ‘fortunate environment”’ 
without any attempt to show in what this exceptional “fortune”’ 
consisted and why many more “fortunate” people did not become 
Darwins. The same may be said about hundreds of thousands 
of similar, good and bad, “miracles.” 

This is especially true in regard to the present democratic 
countries, such as the United States and some European countries. 
Here, theoretically, everybody may become what he pleases. 
There are no juridical or religious or moral or social ‘“‘taboos”’ 
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against anybody becoming an Edison, Ford, Carnegie, Lincoln, 
Washington, A. G. Bell, Emerson, Benjamin Franklin or what 
not. And, yet, only these few personalities became what they 
are, in spite of the fact that their starting conditions were often 
much harder than those of millions of other individuals. Why 
such luck again? I fear that no environmentalist could answer 
the question in a satisfactory way. At any rate it is up to them 
to give an explanation which they have not as yet given. 


4. MEN OF GENIUS AND IDIOTS CANNOT BE EXPLAINED THROUGH 
ENVIRONMENT 


The third series of phenomena which could not be accounted 
for through the environmental factor is the extreme types of 
human beings: the men of genius and the greater part of the 
mentally defective, feeble-minded, and idiots. At the present 
moment, it seems to be certain that the greater part of these types 
are the product of heredity. Without a corresponding innate 
basis, it seems to be impossible to become a genius of the highest 
rank. The same factor seems to be responsible for the majority 
of cases of feeble-mindedness. It is true that an exclusively un- 
favorable combination of circumstances may hinder the develop- 
ment and manifestation of a potential genius and may still aggra- 
vate an innate disposition to a mental disorder, or even create 
it in some exceptional cases. But if in this negative respect the 
environment plays a rdle that may be efficient, it is relatively im- 
potent in the production of positive genius, as in the transforma- 
tion of a born idiot into a normal person. This statement has 
been sufficiently corroborated by the abundant data obtained by 
Francis Galton, Karl Pearson, and their numerous followers. 
Bad heredity and an abundance of defective relatives of the men- 
tally defective ; an abundance of men of talent among the relatives 
of men of genius; researches which show a close correlation 
between physical and mental traits of parents and children, and 
other relatives; such facts as a lack of an increase of men 
of genius from the lower classes during the nineteenth century, 
in spite of the fact that their environment, standard of living 
and educational facilities improved markedly during this period 
—these and many similar facts make it seem to be certain that in 
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the production of such extreme types of human beings the prin- 
cipal role is played by heredity but not by environment. Its 
role in such cases is rather a subsidiary but not a primary one.’® 
In order to become a Sir Isaac Newton, or Napoleon, or Jack 
Dempsey, or Nurmi, or Michelangelo, or Phidias, or Aristotle, 
or Confucius, or Shakespeare, or, on the other hand, to become 
an idiot, it is necessary to be born as Newton or other geniuses 
were born, or as an offspring of “The Tribe of Ishmael,’ The 
Jutes, the Kallikaks, “The Nams,” “The Zero,” and other nega- 
tive hereditary families. Francis Galton says: 


I acknowledge freely the great power of education and social influ- 
ences in developing the active power of mind, just as I acknowledge 
the effect of use in developing the muscles of a blacksmith’s arm, and 
no further. Let the blacksmith labor as he will, he will find there 
are certain feats beyond his power. 


Numerous experimental investigations completely prove the 
innate diversity of abilities among human beings of the same 
race. Such, for instance, are the study of Dean C. E. Seashore, 
concerning the ability of discrimination of differences in pitch,’® 
F. L. Wells’ experimental study of ability of tapping among 
ten individuals; many industrial researches concerning the 
efficiency of work of different, but equally trained, workers; ** 
the experiments of Dr. G. S. Gates of Columbia University, and 
soon. They show that abilities are distributed differently among 
human beings and—what is more important—that equal practice 
leads not to a decrease of the differences, but rather to their in- 
crease: through practice, the less capable gain something but 
those who are more capable at the start gain still more. Thus 
practice and environment cannot diminish the difference. Edu- 
cation does not diminish but increases rather the physical and 
mental differences among individuals. It is not so much a factor 
of leveling as that of aristocratizing a society.’® 

If this is true in regard to such simple operations as addition 
and number checking, or heel trimming, or ironing a shirt, or 
typewriting, it is to be expected the difference is still greater in 
much more complicated activities and achievements, such as 
science and art, literature and music, governing and economic 
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organization, invention and military operation. The leaders in 
such activities must be born with a corresponding innate capacity 
to be great leaders. No education and no environment can make 
a man a great genius unless he is equipped with a corresponding 
innate “presence of God.” The above quotation from an old 
Chinese statement and a similar idea brilliantly developed by V. 
de Lapouge seem to be quite correct.” 


5. THE BEGINNING OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION ITSELF AND 
INEQUALITIES AMONG PRIMITIVE TRIBES CANNOT BE ACCOUNTED 
FOR THROUGH ENVIRONMENT 


The next category of social phenomena which cannot be 
accounted for completely through an environmental factor is 
the fact of social stratification itself and creation of a differ- 
ent social environment for different social classes and groups. 
The extreme environmentalists like to emphasize on all occasions 
the difference in social environment of different classes and races 
and say that, if the environment were similar, there would not 
have been any racial or social superiority and inferiority. I won- 
der why they do not push the problem further and ask why some 
races or some social groups of the same society, living often in 
a geographic environment almost identical with or even less favor- 
able than that of other racial or social groups, have succeeded 
in creating a civilization and favorable social conditions, while 
those other races or groups could not do this. Moreover, being 
put in the favorable social environment made by the “creative 
groups,” they have not been able to push their civilization further 
nor even to keep it on the level received by them. Why is it that 
in the same geographic environment one people creates a brilliant 
civilization while another people does not show this ability? 
Why is it so? Civilizations or favorable social environments 
do not fall from heaven. They must be created before the harvest 
of their crops. Whence, then, this difference and how explain 
it from a purely environmental viewpoint? 71 It must be ex- 
plained because we surely know many well-studied facts where 
the outlined situation existed. Take, for instance, many preliter- 
ate tribes. There is no artificial inequality. The environment is 
nearly identical for all members of the group. Their education 
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and training, their “economic status,’ their position at the start, 
are similar. And, yet, some of the members succeed in rising 
to leadership, become chieftains, headmen, obtain great authority 
and influence, while other individuals do not rise above the gen- 
eral level.” Such growth of leaders and social inequality cannot 
be accounted for by differences in environment because they do 
not exist here in noticeable form. The only answer is the innate 
differences of the members of the tribe which manifest them- 
‘selves in the facts of social ascendency and social differentiation. 
This may be said even of those leaders of preliterate tribes whose 
influence is based on their wealth.** It is well known that in 
many cases the wealth of such individuals has not been inherited 
but obtained by themselves. Why have they succeeded in ac- 
cumulating and, as a result, got the influence, while other indivi- 
duals of the same tribe could not do it? The environmental 
hypotheses cannot help here again. The same may be said of 
many other cases of this and other kinds. Why, for instance, 
would not the Roman aristocracy and population, which after 
the first and second centuries A. D. began to be composed of the 
lower classes of different race and stock, continue the work of 
their predecessors, in spite of the fact that the newcomers received 
a brilliant civilization and were put in the environment created 
by their predecessors? Why did not the environment help them 
to continue the work of their predecessors and to push Roman 
culture further and further? The environmental theory may 
say something in explanation, but, it seems to me, it never can 
give a complete account of the decay without the help of heredi- 
tary and racial factors. In accordance with O. Seek, V. Pareto, 
Sensini, Fahlbeck, L. Woltmann, and T. Frank, we are urged 
to think that: 


What lay behind and constantly reacted upon Rome’s disintegra- 
tion was, after all, to a considerable extent, the fact that the people 
who built Rome had given way to a different race. The lack of 
energy and enterprise, the failure of foresight and common sense, 
the weakening of moral and political stamina, all were concomitant 
with the gradual diminution of the stock which, during the earlier 
days, had displayed these qualities.?4 
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Other similar facts will not be presented here.**> They will be 
dealt with later. 

From the above we must conclude that there are many phenom- 
ena of social stratification and social distribution of indwwiduals, 
and many differences among the individuals, as well as among 
the groups, which cannot be accounted for satisfactorily by the 
environmental hypothesis. To be explained they need the hered- 
itary factor. For this reason it is certain that a part, at least, 
of these differences among the upper and lower social strata, as 
well as social stratification itself, are the result not only of en- 
vironment but of heredity, not only of adaptation, but of selec- 
tion as well. 


6. THE “REACTIONARY” NATURE OF THE EXTREME ENVIRON- 
MENTAL THEORY 


Among some sociologists at the present moment there is an 
opinion that the “environmental theory” is progressive and prom- 
ising while “the hereditary theory” is “conservative” and leads 
to justification of the privileges of the minority and does not give 
any hope for an increase of social equality. This is the reason, 
(of which these sociologists are often unaware), which incites 
them to be favorable toward an extreme environmentalism and 
unfavorable toward “heredity.” This opinion, like many popular 
opinions, is utterly wrong. If the theory of omnipotent environ- 
ment were true then there would not be any hope for the lower 
strata. If the role of heredity is almost nil, then, according to 
the theory, the better environment of upper classes should have 
produced better and better men while the bad environment of 
lower classes should have made them worse and worse. The dis- 
crepancy between the strata should increase more and more. 
No genius from the lower classes and no stupid man from the 
upper strata could appear because a bad environment of the 
former and a good environment of the latter would have made 
impossible such “miracles.” There could not be any hope for 
the lower classes, even in improving their environment because, 
destined to be stupid by virtue of their environment, they never 
would be able to force the more intelligent upper classes to im- 
provement and would have no chance to defeat them, while for 
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“the greedy and predatory” upper strata (according to these 
theories) there could not be any reason to help the lower classes 
to put down their own privileges. Thus, the theory, being 
pushed to its logical consequences, dooms all members of the 
lower classes in all generations to be inferior slaves, without any 
hope and prospect, and all members of the upper layers to be 
forever the superior masters and leaders. Such is the logical 
conclusion of this “progressive” and “liberal” theory of an omni- 
potent environment. 

The real life, in this and in many similar cases, happens to be 
much more liberal and generous. Through its mystery of for- 
tunate and unfortunate combination in the germ cells it has made 
possible the appearance of the great leaders from the bottom of 
the social pyramid, in spite of unfavorable environment, and, 
on the other hand, through the same factor of heredity it has 
produced many failures among the upper strata. This shows 
that the factor of heredity has often been more “democratic” 
and less caste-limited, than the factor of environment. I am 
really glad that the situation has been and is such. The above 
makes clear the fallacy of an excessive environmentalism. Objec- 
tively, it is even more “reactionary” than the opposite theory of 
omnipotent heredity in its most excessive and “reactionary’’ in- 
terpretations. Sapienti sat. Let “liberal” and “progressive” 
sociologists go easy with the fashionable excessive “environmen- 
talism.” This “child” cannot give the results which they naively 
expect from him. 

Now, when social stratification in its forms, height, and profile; 
social mobility in its forms, variations and fluctuations, its chan- 
nels and controlling mechanism; and finally, the qualities of the 
people who dwell in different social strata have been studied, we 
may turn to the causal part of our study—to the causes of strati- 
fication and circulation. 

+“By nature, men are nearly alike; by practice they get to be wide apart.” 
“There are only the wise of the highest class, and the stupid of the lowest class 
‘who cannot be changed.” Such is one of many statements of the ancient thought 
of China, and Confucianism. See Li-Ki, passim and Bks, I, VII, and VIII, 
‘The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXVII. 

? See the data and experiments in Apert, Dr., La croissance, pp. 81 ff., Paris, 


1921; Jackson, Crarence M., The Effects of Inanition and Malnutrition upon 
Growth and Structure, Pt. II and pp. 457-461, passim, 1925. 
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® See GrorsjaHn, A., Uber Wandlungen in d. Volksernahrung ; SCHMOLLER, G., 
Staats und Socialwissensch. Forschungen, Wilk BOK, Takei 2, Leipzig, 1902; 
Kueprxorr, S. A., Nutrition of the Russian Peasantry (Russian ) : SLosseE and 
Waxweter, E., Recherches sur le travail humain dans Vindustrie, 1910; the 
data for other countries concerning the nutrition of different social classes 
may be found in Wezs, Aucust, The New Dictionary of S tatistics, pp. I 56-165, 
273-280, London, 1911. For the past, see D’AveENEL, Le méchanisme de la vie 
moderne, pp. 156 ff., Paris, 1908. 

“See the data in Sorokin, P., Sociology of Revolution, p. 2109. 

5 See the details in Ivanovsky, A.: “Physical Modifications of the Population 
of Russia Under Famine,” American Journal of Physical Anthropology, No. 4, 
1923. 

"5 Sec Herserc, P., “The Increased Cost of Living and Heights of Recruits,” 

Meddeleeser, Danmarks Anthr., Vol. 11, No. 2, 1920; Apert, DR., of. cit., p. O13 
Vrachebnoje delo, p. 628, February, 1921; HrpiicKa, ALES, op. Cit. ep 22or 
Ammon, Orto, Die Natiirl. Auslese, pp. 118-127. 

7See also Houzt, E., op. cit., pp. 108-110; Carret, J., Etude sur les Savoy- 
ards, Chambéry, 1882. 

8 ScHALLMAYER, W., Verebung und Auslese, p. 88, 1910. 

® See e.g., ARMITAGE, F. P., Diet and Race, 1922, in which he tries to show 
that color, cranial forms, and other bodily traits depend on the kind of food 
consumed. 

0 Cf. ImBert, Mode de Fonctionnement économique de Vorganisme, passim, 
Paris, 1902; De Moor, “La plasticité organique du muscle,” Travaux de ’In- 
stitut de physiologie, Institute of Solvay, Voi. I, v, fasc. 3, 1902. 

"Dr. C. Rése, contrary to Otto Ammon’s opinion, thinks that dolichocephaly 
of the city population and that of many intellectual professions is not a result of 
selection but of more intellectual occupation and work. Ross, C,, op. cit., 
PP. 747 ff. 

% The conclusions of Dr. F. Boas and Dr. C. Rése were met with a serious 
criticism by many prominent physical anthropologists and statisticians, such 
as C. Gini and especially Professor Sergi, and therefore are still to be tested. 
See Serer, “Influenza delle ambiente sui caratteri fisici dell *uomo,”’ Rivista 
italiana di sociologia, pp. 16-24, 1912. 

8 See Soroxin, P., “The Influence of Occupation on Human Behavior and 
Reflexology of Occupational Groups (Russian), Russian Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, Neurology, and Experimental Psychology, No. 2, 1922. 

“See Lancerock, “Professionalism,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 776-781; Bocarpus, Emory S., Fundamentals of Social Psychology, 
Chap. XXIV; Demotin, E., Comment la route crée le type social and Les 
Frangais daujourdhui, passim, 1898; Bauer, A., Les classes sociales, and 
series of papers and discussions concerning the occupational types and influence 
of occupation in Revue international de sociologie of 1900 and 1001. As an 
example of occupational psychology of farmers, see Wuttams, J. M., Our 
Rural Heritage, 1925; for that of leisure class; VEBLEN, THorsTEIN, The 
Theory of the Leisure Class; Tausstc, F., Inventors and Money-Makers, 
1915; SomBart, Der Bourgeois. A deep insight into the problem has been 
disclosed by many ideologists of revolutionary syndicalism and Guild Socialism 
such as G. Sorel, E. Berth, Lagardelle, Proudhon, Leoné, and others. Cf. 
LaGARDELLE, Le socialisme ouvrier; Soret, G., Les Illusions du Progrés, and 
Reflexions sur Violence; Brrtu, E., Les Méfaits des Intellectuels; Grur- 


FUELHES, L’action Syndicaliste ; ProupHon, L’idée générale de la révolution 
en XIX siécle, Paris, 1873. 
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% The corresponding literature is so enormous that it is useless to mention 
many very valuable works. 

16 SeasHore, C. E., The Psychology of Musical Talent. 

™ See papers of We tts, F. L., American Journal of Psychology, 1908 and 
1g12. 

18 See The Reports of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, Nos. 10 and 22, 
Great Britain. 

See the remarks of Lapouge completely corroborated by experimental 
studies. Lapoucs, V. DE, op. cit., pp. 101 ff. To the same conclusion lead all 
contemporary mental tests. 

20 LAPOUGE, V. DE, op. cit., Chap. IV. 

21 See GopiInEAU, A. DE, Essai sur Vinégalité des races humaines, Vol. I, 
Chaps. I to VIII, Paris, 1853, where Gobineau gives an unsurpassed criticism 
of all shortcomings of the one-sided environmental theory. In spite of the one- 
sidedness of his own theory his criticism appears to me quite valid and brilliant. 
A detailed criticism of the one-sided environmentalism will be given in my 
Contemporary Social Theories. 

See the facts in the quoted works of E. Mumford, A. Vierkandt, 
‘Herbert Spencer, A. Goldenweiler, P. Descamps, and R. H. Lowie. 

?8 See the facts in the works of P. Descamps, A. Vierkandt, and M. Ko- 
valevsky. 

*t FRANK, TENNEY, “Race Mixture in the Roman Empire,’ American History 
Review, Vol. XXI, p. 705. 

® Many of them are given in Gobineau’s quoted work, in LApouce, V. DE, 
Les Sélections Sociales, and recently in Huntineton, E., The Character of 
Races, passim, New York, 1924. 
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Part Four 


‘UNDAMENTAL CAUSES OF STRATIFICA- 
TION AND VERTICAL MOBILITY 


EAB avg ed SEAS ARO TAIL 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES OF SOCIAL 
STRATIFICATION 


I. THEORY OF A NATURAL ORIGIN OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


SINCE social stratification exists within every organized hu- 
man society, apparently its existence is due to the conditions which 
are prevalent wherever social life exists. In other words, in 
addition to particular and temporary factors in social stratifica- 
tion which shape its specific forms, there must exist “causes” ? 
which are universal and intimately connected with the phenome- 
non of “living together” of human beings. What are they? In 
their concrete forms these causes are numerous and different, 
but they may be grouped into a few general classes. Such classes 
are: first, the very fact of living together; second, innate differ- 
onces of individuals, due to the differences in the complements of 
their chromosomes; third, differences in the environment in which 
individuals are placed since the moment of their conception. Let 
us take up these three main causes for consideration. 


2. “LIVING TOGETHER” AS A PERMANENT FACTOR OF SOCIAL 
STRATIFICATION 


More or less permanent living together is possible only under 
the condition of the organization of behavior and interrelations 
of members of a group. Organization means a differentiation of 
the members into the strata of (1) the governing men and (2) 
those who are governed. Without any “controlling center,” 
whatever is its name, no permanent organization and “living to- 
vether” are possible. As soon as such controlling center emerges, 
social stratification appears, no matter what the name of this 
center. Be it the delegation, elected leader, representative body, 
‘the monarch by will of God,” or a chief by “will of the people,” 
this does not matter. What matters is the controlling power of 
the ruling men and the dependence of others on this power. Since 
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it appears, social inequality is given. From this, as froma kernel, 
other forms of social stratification follow. Social stratification 
is a permanent feature of social organization, as the latter is an 
intimate trait of any permanent living together. In this sense, 
“Oligarchy is a fatal and inevitable characteristic of any society, 
any group and party.’”’? However, if the individuals were in- 
nately identical, and their environment were the same, the factor 
of living together by itself would not have been able to produce 
the immensely conspicuous forms of social stratification which 
are found in history. If such has not been the case, it has been 
due to an interference of the other permanent factors of strati- 
fication. Such factors are the innate differences of individuals 
and the difference in their environment. In the conditions of 
“living together” they have been the agencies which created and 
are creating all conspicuous forms of social stratification. 


3. INNATE DIFFERENCES OF INDIVIDUALS, AS A PERMANENT 
FACTOR OF STRATIFICATION 


At the present moment we certainly know that innate physical 
and mental qualities of individuals are different. Under such > 
conditions, it would have been miraculous if there had not ap- 
peared a social differentiation and stratification. If, on a billiard — 
table, we have billiard balls of different sizes, try to distribute 
and redistribute them, as one may, nevertheless, they will be 
unequal in all cases of distribution. If we have individuals with 
different qualities and capacities the fact of their inequality will 
be manifested in stratification. Distribute them as you like, 
put them under any conditions, nevertheless, in any group, be it 
a preliterate tribe, a gang of criminals, a Christian community, 
a Communist faction, an arch-democratic society, a “levelers’ ” 
sect, the fact of inequality of its members, in this or that form, 
has been, is, and will be manifested. Whether we style the fact 
as inequality and stratification, or prefer to style it by other high- 
sounding phrases, this does not matter at all.2 What matters 
is that under such conditions there will be leaders and led, the 
influential, the rulers, and the ruled, the dominating group and 
the dominated. This is what constitutes the kernel of strati- 
fication. Contrary to Ward, it is as natural as any division 
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of labor. Such is the general rule to which there is no exception 
whatsoever. I do not know any social group, even among all 
“levelers’”” groups, in which a real equality of individuals has 
been realized, in which all its members have had an equal amount 
of influence, an equal social position, an identical behavior. Never 
has such a group existed and no one can point to a single example 
of it, unless one takes “speech reactions.” Real equality is still 
a myth which has never been realized. No social reconstruction 
can overcome the fact of stratification, unless individuals are 
made equal innately. For this, an equalization of the chromo- 
somes is necessary, a task which may be performed only by an 
Omnipotent Being. All that any social reconstruction may do, 
therefore, is to redistribute the billiard balls on a table in a dif- 
ferent way and to label them with different names (such as 
“equality” ), in some cases to diminish or increase their in- 
equalities where such inequalities are due not to innate differences, 
but to environmental conditions. And that is all. 

Innate differences (polymorphism and dimorphism) of indi- 
vidual organisms among animal societies of bees, ants, jackals, 
monkeys, and so on, call forth a differentiation of their members 
into different social classes, castes, and strata. The same factor is 
responsible for the emerging among them of their leaders and 
rulers.* 

The same is true in regard to preliterate tribes. The strati- 
fication of a primitive society into more privileged and dominant 
masculine groups and disinherited female groups; into socially 
stratified age groups, beginning with the group of the oldest and 
ending with the youngsters; an emergence above the general 
level of headmen and chieftains and more influential and privi- 
leged primitive aristocracy; all this has been called forth, in the 
first place, by natural inequalities, in body and mind, of the mem- 
bers of these groups.” . 

Animal and primitive groups in this respect are especially 
important because the differentiating role of environment, es- 
pecially of the anthropo-social environment, plays very little part. 
Consequently, if even here social stratification is found, though in 
a less developed, and yet, in a quite clear form, this means that 
it may be due only to the natural differences of their members. 
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The same basis continues to be the factor of social stratification 
in all more advanced and more complicated societies, with this dif- 
ference that, parallel with their complication, there have appeared 
secondary causes of inequality which, being produced by the pri- 
mary factor, in their own turn create new bases for further social 
stratification, and in this way lead to greater and greater strati- 
fication of social organization until it reaches the tremendous 
proportions which. exist and have existed in great and complicated 
societies. 


4. ENVIRONMENTAL DIFFERENCES AS A PERMANENT FACTOR OF 
SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


Even without innate differences of individuals, the differences 
in their environment are enough to produce a social stratification 
under the condition of “living together.’ The different environ- 
ments may produce social stratification in the following ways: 
in the first place, through favorable and unfavorable conditions. 
Individuals placed in favorable circumstances have a greater 
chance to promote themselves than individuals who have to over- 
come many impediments to reach the status of the more fortunate 
members of society. A primitive man who by chance happens to 
obtain a better place for fishing is in a more favorable condition 
to promote himself than another who, by chance, is unlucky in 
his place of fishing. A mining pioneer (e.g., Senator Clarke) by 
chance coming to a spot rich in gold has much greater chance 
to become rich and influential than another miner who has “hard 
luck.” An individual born within a rich and intelligent family 
has a better starting point for his life race than another born in 
a poor and ignorant family. 

In the second place, different environments may lead to the 
same result through direct and indirect modification of human 
and mental traits. One environment facilitates a vigorous exer- 
cise of the body and the mind; inventiveness, self-control, and 
so on. Another environment may facilitate the opposite traits. 
This may be said of geographic, as well as of the anthropo-social 
environment. Asa result, in the course of time, innately identical 
individuals may be very considerably changed. On the bases 
of their acquired differences they become different; the differ- 
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ence, as in the case of innate differences, produces an inequality 
in the struggle for life, for control, for obtaining the necessities 
of life, for domination and influence. This usually results in a 
form of stratification. 

In these two ways different environments call forth the phe- 
nomena of differentiation of individuals and lead to social strati- 
fication. As the environment of different individuals and groups 
rarely has been quite identical, therefore, this factor has been 
operating permanently throughout history. Innate differences 
and different environments, in the conditions of living together, 
are always in operation; hence the appearance of social strati- 
fication becomes still easier. These factors are quite enough to 
produce all the principal forms of social inequality. In everyday 
life we may see that boys’ gangs, a crowd of grown-ups, a pioneer 
colony, a class of school children, a band of outlaws, a society 
of “levelers,” the population of a new settlement, in brief, all 
groups composed of a new people, without any previous ranks 
and hierarchy, as soon as they continue to live together, almost 
immediately show a differentiation into leaders and the led, in- 
fluential and non-influential members, the aristocracy and the 
“plain people,” with many different intermediary strata. 

It is needless to quote specific cases simply because the outlined 
“‘semi-spontaneous stratification” is a phenomenon which we meet 
practically in every group of men who have lived together any 
length of time. Thus, we come to the theory of “spontaneous 
and natural” origin of social stratification which contends that 
for its appearance any special catastrophic or extraordinary fac- 
tors are unnecessary. The permanent operation of the above 
two factors, which really exist at all times and in all societies, 
is quite enough to call forth social stratification. 


5. CRITICISM OF THE MILITARY THEORY OF SOCIAL STRATIFI- 
CATION 


It is easy to see that the above “natural theory” of stratification 
jiffers considerably from the fashionable theory of Gumplowicz, 
Ratzenhofer, Oppenheimer, and many others who have tried to 
explain the origin of social stratification almost exclusively as due 
-o the war. Conquerors become the aristocracy; the conquered 
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the lower strata; to keep their superiority the conquerors issue 
obligatory rules of conduct known as law, and in this way juri- 
dically secure their privileges, influence, leadership, and high posi- 
tions. I do not say that this hypothesis is quite wrong. But I do 
say that it is insufficient. Its insufficiency consists in that a local, 
temporary, and facilitating condition—war—in this theory 1s put 
in the place of a universal, permanent, and necessary cause of 
social stratification. War is surely a condition which greatly 
facilitates the origin and the growth of social stratification. And 
Herbert Spencer, probably, better than anybody else, has shown 
that. But is the war an indispensable condition for the establish- 
ment of social stratification? Not at all. Stratification exists 
not only among the militant but also among peaceful societies, 
not only in time of war, but in periods of peace also. In infinitely 
numerous and various groups, such as a new settlement, a gang of 
boys, a class of children, a rural community, wherein without 
any war and warfare, there exists stratification into the leaders 
and the led with their various ranks of prestige, authority, in- 
fluence, and privileges, and this seems to develop spontaneously. 
These reasons are enough to contend that the war factor is not a 
necessary condition for the origin and existence of social strati- 
fication. It is true, further, as the war theory states, that in — 
many countries and at different periods the aristocracy has been 
established through war, and through the same factor a free 
population has been degraded to the status of slaves and serfs. 
But in all such cases we have not so much an establishment of 
aristocracy or slavery as the substitution of one aristocracy or 
slavery for another. The Dorians, the Romans, the Aryans, the 
Spanish, the Portugese, the Teuton, or the Norman Conquerors, 
establishing their social domination and privileges in conquered 
societies, did not originate social stratification but simply changed 
its forms. Stratification in the conquered countries had existed 
before their conquests. The conquerors only put down this native 
aristocracy and placed themselves in their position; they did not 
create this stratification for the first time. The war factor is an 
efficient temporary and local condition which facilitates social 
stratification but is not a fundamental, necessary, and universal 
factor in it. If war had not existed at all in the history of man- 
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kind, stratification, nevertheless, would have appeared through 
the working of the above fundamental factors. 


6. WAR AND OTHER FACILITATING AND HINDERING CONDITIONS 
OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


The above shows that, aside from the fundamental and nec- 
essary causes of social stratification, there are many other 
conditions which facilitate or hinder the growth of social strati- 
fication. It is not my ‘task here to give a detailed enumeration 
and analysis of all these conditions. It is enough to say that all 
conditions which contribute to an increase of innate heterogeneity 
of a people, or to differences of their environment, or to an in- 
crease of antagonisms among individuals or groups are conditions 
which facilitate an increase of social stratification. Some of 
them, such as an enlargement of the size of a group and an in- 
crease of the heterogeneity of its population, have been discussed 
in the first part of this book. All conditions which contribute 
to an increase of similarity of the people, or to the similarity of 
their environment, or to their solidarity, facilitate a decrease 
of social stratification. Such are the general characteristics of 
the two classes of conditions. What they are in each individual 
case is a questio facti and must be factually studied in each case. 

SUMMARY 

1. There are permanent and fundamental causes of social 
stratification, which, under conditions of living together, per- 
manently operate in the way of creating social stratification. 

2. These causes are: innate differences of individuals and 
differences in their environment. 

3. They are quite sufficient to produce all the principal forms 
of social stratification. 

4. War is not an inevitable or universal primary factor of 
social stratification. It is only a condition which facilitates its 
origin or growth. 

5. Besides war there are other concrete conditions which facili- 
tate or hinder an increase of social stratification. Among the 
facilitating conditions especially important are: an enlargement 
in the size of a group and an increase in the heterogeneity of its 
population, 
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6. As it is improbable that in the future the innate qualities 
of individuals or their environment will be identical, a complete 
abolition of social stratification is improbable. 


1 Practically, in the field of social phenomena, we very rarely have one-sided 
“causal relation” with a cause as a condition preceding in time and with “an 
effect” resulting later on from the cause. Social phenomena are “interde- 
pendent” but not one-sidedly dependent. 

Therefore, instead of applying the formula: “cause and effect” here we 
must apply the formula “variable-function.” In the majority of the cases 
such a formula may be reversed: what we make the “independent variable” 
and what the “function” depends completely on the purpose of investigation. 
Such substitution gives the possibility of analyzing more properly the func- 
tional relations of interdependent phenomena. It has all the positive qualities 
of an analysis according to “cause and effect’? without its inconveniences. Even 
in the physical and natural sciences such a substitution has begun to take place 
and is becoming common. It is reasonable also because formula “variable- 
function” is free from a metaphysical flavor of cause as something which acts, 
produces, creates its effect. I use the terms “cause,” “factor,” and “effect” in 
the sense of “variable” and “function.” See Cournot, A. A., Traité de len- 
chainement des Idées, etc., Vol. I, passim, Paris, 1861, and Considérations sur 
la Marche des Idées, etc., Vol. I, Chaps. I, II, and passim, Paris, 1872; Macu, 
E., Erkenntniss und Irrtum, passim, 1906; PEARSON, Kari, The Grammar of 
Science, Chap. II1; Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology, Chap. II, 
1920, and Sociology and Ethics, Chap. 1V, 1921; Pareto, V., op. cit., passim and 
Chaps. I and XII; Porncart, H., La Science et L’hypothése, pp. 110 ff., Paris, 
1908; TscuHuprorr, A. A., Ocherky po teori Statistiki, passim, 1912; Grundbe- 
griffe and Grundprobleme der Korrelationstheorie, Berlin, 1925; Kersten, H., 
Hauptprobleme der Staatrechtslehre, pp. 1-94, Tiibingen, 1911; Dune, P., 
La théorie physique, son objet et sa structure, Paris, Chévalier et Riviére - 
Cie.; WesER, M., Gesammelte Aufsatze sur Wissenschaftslehre, pp. 112 ff., 87 ff., 
420-425, 1922. 

?See Micuets, R., “La Crisi psicologica del socialismo,” Rivista italiana 
di sociologia, pp. 374-375, 1910; also his Eugenics in Party Organization, pp. 
232-233, and Political Parties, passim. “An iron law leads to the formation of an 
oligarchy in all groups and parties, regardless of the nature of the doctrines 
they profess, whether monarchic, aristocratic, or democratic. Leadership may 
at first be spontaneous; it is superseded by professional direction, and at last 
leaders become bureaucratic masters of routine, irremovable. At some future 
time the socialists may possibly be successful, but socialism (as a theory of 
equality) never,’ properly says Michels. 

*From this viewpoint the attempt of L. Ward to prove that natural differ- 
ences of men do not produce stratification is quite speculative. He eliminates 
inequality through a mere substitution of “low-sounding” for “high-sounding” 
phrases. See Warp, L., “Social Classes in the Light of Modern Social Theory,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XIII, pp. 617-627; see also Howerru, 
Ira W., “Is There a Natural Law of Inequality,” Scientific M onthly, Vol. 19, 
Pp. 502-5IT. 

“Even in the animal world, there are certain eminent individuals which in 
comparison with the other members of their species show a superiority of capa- 
bility, brain power, and force of will and obtain a predominance over the other 
animals,” says Perty. This is a general rule. I quote from Parx, Rosert E., 
and Burcess, Ernest W., Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 2nd ed., 
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p. 809. See the facts in the works: Prrrucct, Origine Polyphyletique des soci- 
stés animales; WHEELER, W. M., Ants, Their Structure, Development, and 
Behavior, and Social Life among Insects, New York, 1923; Espinas, A., Des 
Sociétés animales, Paris, 1878; Wacner, W., Bio-Psychology (Russian), Vols. 
[ and II, Wolf Company, St. Petersburg; BreHm, TIERLEBEN, in different vol- 
umes; Mumrorp, E., op. cit., pp. 224 ff.; Lropoip, L., Prestige, pp. 16-62. 
Many corresponding facts are given in the works of Charles Darwin, L. Mor- 
pan, and P. Kropotkin. 

5 See, besides the quoted works of Herbert Spencer, A. Vierkandt, E. Mum- 
ford, P. Descamps, and others, ScHurz, H., Alterklassen and Mdannerbunde, 
Berlin, 1902; Rivers, W. H. R., Social Organization, New York, 1924; 
Lowi, R. H., Primitive Sotiety, New York, 1920; Sims, N., Society and Its 
Surplus, pp. 207 ff., 1924. 

© See Spencer, Hersert, Principles of Sociology, Pt. V, passim. 


CHAPTER XV, 


THE FACTORS OF VERTICAL CIRCULATION 
I, PRIMARY PERMANENT FACTORS 


SINCE vertical circulation in some degree exists in every 
society it follows that among its factors, besides local, temporary, 
and specific conditions, there must be conditions which operate in 
all societies, in all periods. Correspondingly, the factors of ver- 
tical circulation may be divided into: (a) primary or general, and 
(b) secondary, or local and temporary, which facilitate or hinder 
mobility. 

Among the primary factors are: (1) demographic factors, 
which lead either to the dying out of the upper strata or to their 
relative diminution in the total population; (2) dissimilarity of 
parents and children; (3) change of environment, especially of 
the anthropo-social environment; (4) defective social distribution 
of individuals within social layers. 


2. DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS OF VERTICAL CIRCULATION 


Under this heading are meant all forces which call forth steril- 
ity, lower differential birth rate, or higher mortality of the upper 
classes. In the course of time they cause either an extinction of 
the aristocratic families, or a decrease of their proportion in the 
total increased population of a society. In both cases such a 
situation creates a kind of “social vacuum” within the upper 
strata. As the performance of the functions carried on by the 
upper strata continues to be necessary, and as the corresponding 
people cannot be recruited any longer from a diminishing upper 
population, it is natural that this “vacuum” must be filled by the 
climbers from the lower strata. Such in essence is this factor of 
vertical circulation. 

It is not certain that the fecundity of the upper strata is always 
and everywhere lower than that of the lower strata. But it is 
possible to say that such a phenomenon has taken place within 
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many societies and at different periods. Besides, it seems possible 
to contend that in some way, not exactly known to us, almost 
any aristocratic family sooner or later dies out either biologically 
or socially, in the sense that its descendants cease to be noticeable 
is the continuators of a given aristocratic family. Though bio- 
ogical and social extinction of a family are quite different, and 
social extinction may take place without biological extinction, 
for our purposes social-extinction is as important as biological. 
An illegitimate male son of a monarch born from a peasant girl 
ind remaining within a peasant class is a peasant, but not a prince; 
socially he is not a continuator of a royal family. These reasons 
nake this cause so general that it may be put into the class of 
yrimary factors of circulation. 

Here are some representative facts. 

At the present time in Western countries the birth rate of the 
ipper strata in general is less than that of the lower classes. This 
s true in regard to economic, political and intraoccupational and 
nteroccupational stratification. Here are representative figures: 


PrussIA, 1907 ! 


Number of Chil- 
dren Born (in 
Wedlock) per 

100 Married Men 


Occupational Groups and Their Strata 


\griculture: 
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ndustry and mining: 
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ommerce and insurance: 
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BRESLAU, 1905? 


Average Number of 
Occupational Groups aE ee 
Years’ Duration 
DEK O Koel one sense 6q0O Ge Uo CAs. Nooo 60 om 20 Oo 4.97 
Higherand middleloiticialsianyeererdepaeter ket isterelstet le chro 4.50 
rloopalomAGiweeNs. obaccerdavacdoaso scucdsopadase « 5.45 
Private employicesian. = veruweria ie sins sate kr Lerche 4.73 
Slalledslalborerstrasseet sear poten crecnicueueve ss ex steko dclev ole Peystoieee 5.70 
Unskilled laborers 2 vecircrcctoets Ge a chetoweteicka seenstnleyersrs (eters 5.95 
Economic classes: 
Paying rent: 
Wpgtom)sOnmarks. oats trey rete cerore scree euttcns eee erteas 5.58 
rome? 5LLOUS OO au eterencet center ic che Actstterere tole es cratene 5.52 
BOT tO: 7.50 om eden ek ae ae ESS RIE ACIS 4.71 
75 TANG! OVET ou sis cieiseles suite ele wastes ss 8 «aie eect 4.02 
FIOUSE OWMETS .reicie.cere, stauss cosets co5 wel ayee uel SER MaRS Yere have oat 4.74 
Number of Childless 
Marriages per 1,000 
Marriages of 
Each Class with 
Duration of 
From 0 to| Over 25 
5 Years Years 
Social classes: 
Entreprenctirs tie oe renee 117 97 
Highertemployeessincccn seine te ree ee 99 72 


LADOLerSas-na cach is nto a eR oe 97 82 
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BAVARIA 3 
Average Number of 
Social Strata Children per 
Father 
Peneta EpOplliationenrnaa te oe imee mere cee cre tee Gyati 
pee et Ollicials want tame. eee eee tray RAI ote 28 
Perle OMI Cals. orne dais o's GMs one sie Ne cag <bean 9° 2.4 
Mey W CISOIUCi als terra ace areta aay a siayagan tee sata, Sco ie aneeue ew alshoie Sus Bog 


FRANCE 1906 4 


Per 100 families of each specified class in the marriages with duration from 15 
0 25 years, the number of children was as follows: 


Annual Emolument | Less} 20 | 49 | 60 | 100 | 160 | 240 | 400 
ae Than} to to to to to to | and | Total 


20 40 60 | 100 | 160 | 240 | 400 | over 


Bim ploy.ees!@. sissies aoe 277 e2ALale25Ou (N24 500223 nea ruln220 nes cnle2a7 
UADORELS erie spre ee wiser 329 | 321 | 293 | 280 | 254 | 234 | — | — | 307 


among Marriages Which Lasted for More than 25 Years the Number of Sterile 
Cases per 1,000 Marriages of Each Specified Class: 


Maa LOVCES eerie, stents; oes oie ter 95°| 86 OOM IDICE ELOLe len iim) e lOO meron 
PEDO ELS ied eter syepst'os sh alepzs sts) <a > FON TA OX 98 | 100 | — | — 78 


Proportional Number of Families with More than Seven Children: 


PAMPlOVCCSBEra es fc co naste act « 56 | 53 | 41 Ba AS | 2a || Be 44 
PAIDOLCT SM sieiate + 6 si leiyo eto 95 86 76 55 BOa toes | eres 88 


¢ The term ‘‘employees”’ designates the entrepreneurs and higher employees, 
6 Less than 40. 


These data show that fertility decreases and sterility increases 
S we pass (1) from the lower intraoccupational strata to the 
igher strata; (2) from the manual unskilled strata to the more 
ntellectual, skilled, and better paid occupations; (3) from the 
oorer economic classes to the more wealthy; (4) from the lower 
ocial classes to the higher ones. There are some deviations 
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from this regularity but they do not annihilate the general rule. 
Quite similar is the situation in other European countries. Here 
are some further data: 


ENGLAND AND WALES (i911) 5 


Children Children 


Social Classes Born per | Surviving 


100 per 100 

Families Families 
UWppemandiauniddle classesenyistae= sites ersusrenecis ciel eesti 213 187 
EM terinedi aveiwaeine seat sere aritier nial siecicesvateleeleisaio ete acute 248 211 
Skilledilaborseeean tecreseres enue ce mechs ceimie cusr one 278 231 
Intermediates ac caccrisns acest se css ates cere 285 236 
Unslolled labore. acre cic raters recon ebavensisretgreretsieroten sree 317; 253 

SCOTLAND & 
Average Number of Chil- 


dren Born in Families of 
Completed Fertility in 
Each Class 


Occupational Classes 


General poptilation..) .222Saee oto rer tore ons 5.49 
Occupational groups with fertility above the average 

fertility of the population, consisting chiefly of 

manual laborers (unskilled and semiskilled) in dif- 

ferent trades and farmers and fishermen......... from 7.04 to 5.91 
Occupational groups with fertility below the average 

fertility of the population, commercial dealers, mer- 


CRAM ES Peete cyeccraths crc aee een obteae tact eic eek ee ee from 5.44 to 4.77 
Bublisherssbooksellerses ania rere ee 75 
Private: meansiatc cays qc cet ckaens tae ot MR 71 
Gommercialioccupations sevice ete rae 63 
Mento themaviy-aacetre cater ee eee ee .48 


Civil mining engineers 
Chemists, druggists 
Clergymen: fee janis teen ekg st vars Meee 
Artists, musicians, dramatists 
Schoolmasters, teachens qa eerie iene eee ener 
Literary, scientific men and women 
Advocates, solicitors 
Physicians, surgeons 
Army officers 


43 
38 
33 
27 
25 
.09 
.92 
.gI 
.76 


#0619 (4) 0) 9\'6l.@) 0) eh evel ea ae pvelete sie ssléiane 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 19237 


Average Number of 


Children 
Social Classes 
Born per Living per 
Family Family 
‘oreign-born parents (Immigrants)............... 4.0 3.4 
lative-born white Americans.................... 3.0 2.8 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 19237 


Average 
Number of Average 
Children in | Number of 
1923 per Living 
Occupational Groups and Their Strata Pair of | | Children per 
Parents, Pair of 
Including Parents, 
Children 1923 
Who Died 
‘ining: 
Melanie co peratoren VOUNe) Aeris ol settee lela = ale 4.0 to 4.2 3.6 
Mean eetOnemMen |OViELSCCLS pei. ciiattet-tieiendieticne see 4.4 3.8 
Mine operators, officials, manufacturers......... 3.5 Qi 
‘Mine chemists, assayers, metallurgists........... 2.0 1.9 
anufacturing: 
actotyslaborers (YOUNG) hen.e a. -leict.ioerleleiloreneiert- 3.8 t0o3.4 BAO AL) 
MACON yaLOnemen,, OVELSEETS «tele fe ctcteneicts eicielo orel- ar2 2.9 
Factory managers, superintendents, manufacturers, 
fa CLODvVmO Wer, OfCtals ai mieerepelstehefetatsstetott- 2.5 2.4 
MeCHTICANEN PITCELS arete ae a atreiefate = crete miele ta (ais fers AP 2.0 
-ade: 
[MABOCSESECVOUM OG) Mam at hanme oc cickensnetertes sisitewc.el Bu2 2) 
Renatliden lercmmmmnn ren cis tre rcuts fot cst roland oi #iaraxs 3.0 Da 
[BankersMDrOKersepm neers save acters covets eahe cele ke 202 2.1 
‘Designers, draftsmen, inventors................ 2.0 1.9 
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Average 
Number of Average 
Children in | Number of 


1923 per Living 
Occupational Groups and Their Strata Pair of Children per 
Parents, Pair of 
Including Parents, 
Children 1923 
Who Died 
Personal service: 
[ANOS HSEXCOMS ye )oreyeererelelsy -tevenstedcnelctdtelo ell -t--Pe tot 3.9 33 
TEYeraneUsk cor mcaacie Hite Ocle OOO 6 ROCCO mats dat nid onic 3.1 2.6 
Hlotelskeepersa mana ens anesenebsteretonetterieteler lteter 3.1 2.8 
Restatirant, cafe: <eepensmmn qerimietr tatters iat teres att 2.7 2.5 
Public service: 
Garbage men, scavengers, laborers (young)....... 3.6 Zan 
Guards} doorkeepersiaet .6. caste nite ee ins susiebn 4.2 3.6 
Policemen ys are ricer eee ocr oie erode yacienes enna 3.0 P05 
Officials, inspectors (city and country)........... 3.1 2.8 
Officials, inspectors (state and United States)..... 2.4 DP 
Clerical occupations: 
Messengers, ofiee DOV SHrvmel sistas nine As] 2.4 
Agents) Collectors? wee vasiae sense te aierete(e sissies erate 252) Py 
Stenographers) typists em eect esters 2.0 1.9 
Bookkeepers, cashiersiea ater susie chercre reer 2.0 1.9 
Transportation (water): 
Longshoremen, stevedores............+6. skeeerekete| MEO) 353 
Captains, masters, pilots asses eerie Biome 27, 2.4 
Professional service: 
ANCUOLS, SHO WINIEI sec wuceine mene iste heise ee eee 263 1.9 
FAT CHITECTS apc acime pan aye oe. ete keke he hers HoESA 2.1 2.0 
ATTISESAECULDLOLS 9 oer, Seusein ce EE Ce eee 2.0 1.9 
AATUEHOTS, ECICOrs Ss, a steeit ee eee ae eee 263 2m 
Wawiers wud resi ustices mela mn rT neni erent nn 2.3 252 
pliGachens yar.ce ne Ss eetocs eee aes nce 252 200) 
@lergymen tsi. cet ae ee en B85 B27) 
[RUMOR SHELTON 6 on mancoudnssnbcansosuoce Pre 2.1 


¢ Their marriage has not lasted as long as that of more qualified older groups; therefore the num- 
ber of their children is lower than it would be if the marriage had lasted longer. 
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These figures show again that among the immigrants who in 
eneral are of a lower stratum than the native born parents, the 
ertility is higher than among the higher social stratum of Ameri- 
ans. Still more conspicuous are the data for the inter- and 
itraoccupational strata. They show that in general within all 
ccupations the highest strata are the least fertile. Among the 
ccupations, the professional men and the clergy are the least 
ertile. There are, of course, some exceptions, but they do not 
ullify the general rule. - 

Norway.—The census of families in Norway in 1920 has 
iven similar results. The average number of children per 
larriage which lasted 18 years or more is 6.52. High of- 
cials, professionals, and rich people have the lowest number of 
uildren (4.24). Fishermen, agricultural laborers, farmers, and 
actory laborers have the highest number of children, 8, 9, and 
iore.® | 

I shall not present other similar data which indicate the same 
qenomenon, viz., the lower fertility of the upper intraoccupa- 
onal and interoccupational, economic and social strata compared 
ith that of the lower layers of the population. With all due 
lowances in regard to the duration of marriage and other con- 
‘tions, at the present moment this is an ascertained fact typical 
f all countries of Western civilization.° 

In the above figures, large class divisions exist. If more de- 
iled groups of prominent men of the upper classes are taken, 
1e conclusion is still more warranted. Here are the facts. Ia 
ie first place the study of the royal families by F. Savorgnan, 
undberg, P. Jacoby, and M. Kemmerich has shown that, in 
eneral, their fecundity is lower than that of the common popu- 
tion of their countries at a corresponding period. Besides, the 
ercentage of childless marriages among these families is higher 
1an that among families of the common people.*® The study of 
-ominent men of science, literature and other men and women 
f genius, by Francis Galton, R. Steinmetz, J. McKeen Cattell, 
‘avelock Ellis, C. S. Castle, J. W. Philiptschenko and M. 
homas, has shown the same low fecundity and a high sterility.” 
he studies of the aristocracy, nobility, peerage, and prominent 
atesmen and other notable families by Francis Galton, Fahlbeck, 
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4 
G. Hansen, F. Savorgnan, Havelock Ellis, Furlan, J. Bertillon, — 
and others, have given similar results.” Finally the same is true 
in regard to the strata of the rich classes, higher officials, and_ 
professionals,!* with some exceptions as to clergymen and a 
narrow circle of rich families. But, again, the celibate clergy, 
by virtue of celibacy, is childless (at least socially). And_ 
even the richest relatively fertile families show in the second and_ 
later generations after becoming rich, the same tendency to a low | 
fertility and high social sterility..* In brief, numerous studies | 
of fertility and sterility of many specific upper groups corroborate — 
the general statement in regard to the lower birth rate and greater 
degree of childlessness of the upper strata. To this it must 
be added that, according to L. Fliigge, the new ascending men 
show a decrease of fertility greater than the old aristocracy. 
Fliigge explains this through the hypothesis that the old aristo- 
cratic families which had climbed gradually became “immune” 
while the new arrivals did not have, as yet, the time necessary | 
to acquire immunity. Whether this is so or not, the indicated 
fact is worth mentioning and is often observed.1® To what ex- 
tent the phenomenon of lower fertility and higher sterility of 
the upper classes is common for all times it is difficult to say 
certainly. Several studies show that this discrepancy between — 
the fertility of the upper and the lower classes fluctuates. For 
instance, in the English population, the difference has been con- 
siderably less at the middle of the nineteenth century than at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. While in the period of 
1851-1861 the total fertility of the upper and middle class in 
England was only i1 per cent below the mean, and that of the 
unskilled labor class only 3 per cent above the mean, in 1891-1806, 
the fertility of the upper and middle class was 26 per cent below 
the mean and that of the unskilled labor class 13 per cent above 
the mean.‘’ Among the German royal families, according to 
Kemmerich, fertility and sterility fluctuated in the following 
way. (See p. 355.) 

If the figures are reliable, they show that within the royal fami- 
lies, fertility and sterility fluctuate considerably in time, and from 
dynasty to dynasty. Several other studies show similar oscilla- 
tions. It follows from this that the difference between the fer+ 
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Average Average 
Periods of History Number of | Per Cent of 

Children Sterile 

per Family | Marriages 
rom time of Charles the Great to 1300........... QE 234 
fomRudolé Hapsburg tole, os eee sce. vcce se 4.5 25¢ 
mom, Brederick IL] to. 1600. ose soe weeeeee 5.5 Ue 
POI OOORLOML 7 QOlae « cupiaik wikia wuvife ao ites sss Grae Wiete: ora.e 4.2 184 
i NBA, TE FAOY OVA OY KOLORS ec) caus oat OSs OM IO RS 4.0 18? 


¢ Approximately. 


lity of the upper and the lower strata may fluctuate. It seems 
» be probable, nevertheless, that the lower fertility of the upper 
rata is, if not a permanent phenomenon, at least common for 
lany societies and many periods."® 

Although, as we have seen, the mortality of the lower classes 
as been considerably higher than that of the upper strata, never- 
ieless, it does not compensate for the lower rate of increase of 
opulation of the upper strata. Some previously given data show 
is. The indicated sources give many additional corroborations 
f this statement.’® Jn spite of lower mortality the members 
f the higher strata, owing to their lower fertility, increase often 
ss rapidly than the members of the lower ones. 

To the factor of lower fertility must be added that of a high 
2ath rate by violence which takes place in regard to some groups 
[ aristocracy (royal, executive, and military), and which leads to 
ie extinction of many aristocratic families, and, through that, 
‘eates a “social vacuum.” Here are some illustrations of the 
atement.2° (See p. 356.) 

These figures show that some upper groups have a death rate 
y violence, at least, in some periods, much higher than that of 
.e common population represented here by the data of the United 
tates in 1921. The figures are only illustrative, of course; and 
+t they show what is going on within many upper groups at 
yme periods of history. The social position of monarchs, ex- 
tives, and politicians is generally connected with a great danger 
death by violence. The position of a military aristocracy, both 
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Per Cent of Death 
by Violence in 


Social Strata Total Number 


of Deaths 
Morarchse total oes mere tetera cteete terete etal ete tates tet eel te 31.9 
[oyna DAS o oo sgoosdsnAMo nen ss hoageNEroocegconcor 66.3 
By zanititiineseet erecta ete oe eee elect ae rele raeta he een 34.9 
Rite Sone doc cdcd T6ddoun se 75 C0 GoROS HO pO nA OAS eH 25.0 
DAME coon aeeeucocanesshs oy Ieee nHeGHVeneoNTbasA ssc 22.5 
Holy Roman Empire, Austria, Prussia..................- 2 ed 
APSE yay RR AS Stat ck RE Ate Oe OR Ce Sts ten A ene ce 26.9 
Germania ELOmlGOOs tos 300) ae rete ieee tae eit eet eee 20.0 
Germany, (from 1300;tOu4 50) bree eigeays se cutalsiseesierioies 25.0 
Prominentpnilitaty, mei srs rr preterit eel terete rere 20.0 
Presidentsior United Statestand Mrancejeertss eer ie re 126 
Presidents of Bolivian Rep Wlice eamirietietaeee tein) aire: 40 .0° 
Prominent statesmen, political leaders..................... 10.0 
Romani Catholich hopes mene r. eee reir ier terete 9.0 
Population of United States 192 lemme merrier eee Here 


« For 423 monarchs of different countries and periods. 

> For all members of the German Kaiser’s and Royal families. 
¢ Approximately 

¢ Suicide, and all deaths by violence. 


in the past and the present (the strata of commanding officers) 
in the period of war, dooms it to greater extermination than the 
average mass of population or soldiers. As we shall see, long 
wars have caused the greatest “social vacuum” in the upper social 
strata, and, through this, called forth an extraordinarily intensive 
infiltration of successful men from the lower classes into the 
higher ones. The above reasons: lower fertility, higher sterility, 
and high rate of the death by violence are universal enough to be 
important factors of the social circulation. 

The enormous significance of this for the phenomenon of so- 
cial circulation is easy to understand. According to the com- 
putation of Lapouge, if there were two social classes numerically 
equal, and of these the one had three and the other had four 
surviving children per family, then, at the end of the first gen- 
eration, the total population would consist of 43 per cent of the 
first and 57 per cent of the second class; at the end of the second 
generation the proportions would be 36 and 64 per cent, respec- 
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vely; and after about 300 years the proportions would be 
espectively 7 and 93 per cent.** This brings out clearly the 
ignificance of the lower fertility of the upper classes. This, 
ogether with violent death, leads to the situation that an in- 
rease of additional high positions due to an increase of the popu- 
ition and size of a society cannot be filled exclusively from the 
igher classes; it creates a kind of “social vacuum” in the upper 
trata and makes necessary an infiltration of newcomers from 
ae lower classes. Hence the upward current of vertical circula- 
on. 

The following data clearly show this. 


The number of the Spartiats before the Persian war was about 
,000; in 420 B.C. it decreased to 6,000, in 371 to 1,500, about the 
me of Aristotle to 1,000; in 244 B.C. there were only 700 Spartiats, 
{ which only 100 were the full-right Homoioi.?? In Rome, since 
54 to 136 B.C. the number of full citizens diminished from 337,- 
52 to 317,933; as to the patricians, to the time of Cesar, there were 
aly about 15 patrician families surviving; all others were extinct. 
ven the equestrian and noble families which climbed at the time of 
zsar and Augustus were extinct at the time of Claudius. In order 
1 have 300 senators, already in 177 B.C., 177 plebeians were raised 
1 this dignity. Similar extinction of the higher social group took 
lace in Athens. The number of privileged full citizens in Athens 
as about 15,000 to 16,000 at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
ar; after the catastrophe in Sicily, about 9,000; at the end of the 
iird century B.C., about 5,000 or 6,000; about the time of Sulla, 
500.73 


Such extinction was the result of low fertility** and great 
»sses Of the upper strata due to wars. 

The same phenomenon took place later in history. By the 
fteenth century, almost all aristocratic families of the time of 
1e Crusades were extinct. According to K. Bucher, the notable 
imilies of the Middle Ages very rarely existed longer than one 
sntury.”> The aristocratic families of France, as has been shown 
y Benoiston de Chateauneuf, on the average, did not exist longer 
an 300 years.”® In England, of 500 old aristocratic families 
f the fifteenth century, hardly any exist to-day; the remnant that 
oes exist consists only in the names of the families granted 
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to men of a quite different origin. Almost all present peers who 
bear the names of these old families were created and granted 
titles and names much later. Of 394 peers who were in England 
in 1837, 272 were created after 1760. Of 1,527 baronetcies 
created from 1611 to 1819, only 635 remained. All others 
were extinct.27. In Augsburg, of 51 senator families from 1368 
to 1538, all except 8 died out. In Nuremberg, of 118 patrician 
families, 63 died out in the period from 1390 to 1490. In Berne 
in the period from 1717 to 1787, of 381 families, 148 died out.” 
In Geneva, of 133 notable families in 1789, after 60 years 41 
families were extinct.2® Of 1219 aristocratic families of Sweden, 
946 (77.6 per cent) died out in a period of 100 years; 251 fam- 
ilies, during 101 to 200 years; 21 families, during 201 to 300 
years; only one family existed longer than 300 years. Of 1,547 
families, 84 per cent died out in the third generation; only two 
families reached the ninth generation; and none longer.*° Fahl- 
beck has shown that sterility is systematically increasing parallel 
to the increase of generations: in the first generation the per cent 
of childless marriages was 13.72; in the second 63.68. In Rus- 
sia, to the time of Feodore Alexeevich, the old boyar families 
were almost completely extinct.*? | In Amsterdam, of 201 notable 
merchant families, 142 died out during three centuries, from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Of these 142 families, 3¢ 
were extinct within 0 to 100 years, 39 within 150 years, 43 within 
200 years. ‘The situation among the notable families in Ham- 
burg has been similar.’ A like extinction of the aristocratic 
families took place in Venice.*? We see the same now and in the 
past among the royal or half-royal families, not to mention othe: 
upper families. Of 59 mediatisieren families in the Almanact 
de Gotha, within the last century five families died out completely 
and one in the male line.*4 

These examples, a few of many similar ones, show how the 
“social vacuum” is permanently created through the permanen 
dying out of the upper families. If we now take the period, 
of wars and social upheavals, the dying out will appear muct 
greater and still more conspicuous. 

The losses among the aristocracy of ancient Greece—Spart: 
and Athens—and among the Roman patricians—the nobles anc 
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juestrians—were enormous during the periods of long and great 
ars, such as the Persian, the Peloponnesian, the Carthaginian, 
id other wars; and during the periods of civil wars and social 
volutions. They wiped out an enormous part of the upper 
asses and created a vast “social vacuum” in the upper strata. 
uring the Middle Ages, the same story was repeated many 
mes. Such wars as the Crusades, or the Hundred Years’ War, 
ayed havoc within the circles of nobility. Of 2,800 chevaliers 
ho started from Cypres in the Crusades, only about 100 re- 
rned. “These wars swallowed the flower of the French 
ability.” °° The result of such upheavals as the French Jacquerie, 
‘many other revolutions, was still worse. Every battle in the 
iddle Ages carried away hundreds or thousands of the members 
aathe ‘tipper’ strata:®® 

The same process is going on up to this time. Modern wars, 
nong them the last war, carried away a per cent of commanding 
ficers considerably higher than that of the soldiers. During 
e Franco-Prussian War the losses per 1,000 officers were 89; 
-r 1,000 soldiers 45.27 The same is true of other wars, in- 
uding the World War and the present upheavals. The Russian 
evolution, which wiped out almost the entire nobility and upper 
rata, is a typical example. Since such is the case, it is natural 
1at during such periods the infiltration of newcomers from the 
wer strata into the higher ones is especially intensive. 

The above sufficiently corroborates the statement concerning 
e demographic factors of social circulation. Whatever may 
: the concrete causes of lower fertility, higher sterility, and an 
<ceptionally high mortality (during some periods) of the upper 
icial classes, these demographic conditions make social mobility 
scessary and inevitable. And the greater the difference in the 
wmber of surviving children of the upper and the lower strata, 
‘e more intensive the vertical circulation caused by this factor 
il be. For this reason an ascending current in the present 
ypulation of England must be stronger than it was about 1851- 
361, because, as we have seen, the difference in the number of 
irviving children of the upper and the lower classes at present 
greater than it was before. The same seems to be true in 
‘gard to several other countries. As this difference varies from 
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time to time, it follows that, in the past, the periods of increase 
of the difference should have been the periods of an intensification 
of the vertical circulation, providing this factor were not checked 
by opposite factors. 


3. DISSIMILARITY OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN AS A FACTOR OF 
VERTICAL CIRCULATION 


Since the publication of the works of Francis Galton, especially 
of his Hereditary Genius, it has become customary to think that 
talented parents beget talented children, while stupid parents beget 
stupid children. The reason for this is seen in the factor of 
heredity. At the present moment, there seems to be no doubt 
that this rule is, in many cases, true. But is it a rule which is 
universal and does it not know any exceptions? It seems not. 
We certainly know many cases where the children of prominent 
parents happened to be below normal, and the children of quite 
average parents quite prominent. Dr. A. Marro rightly says: 


While one has seen children inheriting from their parents qualities 
by which parents have become eminent, other children, on the con- 
trary, do not correspond at all to this expectation. One is painfully 
surprised to see the sons of Hippocrates quite stupid, and one is 
struck with astonishment in noting that from the race of Socrates 
and Aristotle there has not arisen the least spark of science, that 
Charles V, Peter the Great, and Napoleon I had only foolish sons.3® 


A similar admission is made by Francis Galton himself. “It 
has often been remarked that the men who have attained pin- 
nacles of celebrity failed to leave worthy successors,” says 
Galton.*? It is possible to give hundreds of historical cases of 
this kind. The majority of the failures from the eminent fami- 
lies give an abundant source of material for its corroboration. 
On the other hand, it is possible to indicate hundreds of historical 
cases where the children of quite average parents have turned 
out to be eminent men of genius: Shakespeare, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Faraday, Pasteur, Lincoln, and the greater part of the self- 
made men, achievers and climbers—these supply examples of this 
fact. 

Whatever may be the causes of this phenomenon, the fact of 
the dissimilarity of the parents and the children in many cases 
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; beyond doubt. And, it seems to me, the number of such cases 
; not so small as was formerly believed. If they appear to be 
are, this is due to the fact that the attention of the investigators 
or the last few decades has been turned almost exclusively to 
1e opposite facts: the biologists, the eugenists, and other investi- 
ators have looked for and registered very carefully every fact of 
imilarity of the children and their parents, and have somewhat 
isregarded the opposite facts. Hence, the impression that the 
acts of dissimilarity are few and scarce. Meanwhile, the oppo- 
ite is to be found in almost every study of heredity. I do not 
now a single investigation of such cases where the correlation 
etween the qualities of the parents and the children would be 
erfect. In the best cases, even in such comparatively simple 
‘aits as stature, pigmentation, the color of hair or eyes, not 
) mention other traits, the correlation happens to be approxi- 
iately 0.5.4° In regard to other traits it was much lower. Simi- 
itly, there scarcely may be found any study of this kind which 
vould not indicate the fact of “‘overlapping.”” The presence of 
verlappings and the indicated difference between the theoretically 
erfect and the actual coefficient of correlation are found in all 
-atistical studies of heredity. This means that the fact of dis- 
‘milarity of parents and children is also permanent and uni- 
ersal.** 

In the causation of the dissimilarity, probably both heredity 
nd environment participate. As to the factor of heredity, it 
iterferes through the fortunate and unfortunate combination of 
1e genes of both parents. The genes are so numerous that their 
ymbinations in the offspring of the same parents are rarely 
lentical. Consequently, some traits may appear in parents and 
> lost in their offspring, and vice versa.“” This can happen 
specially easily in the inheritance of the highest abilities of a 
arent by his child. Here a remark of Galton appears to be quite 
sasonable : 


The highest order of mind results from a fortunate mixture of 
congruous constituents, and of such that naturally harmonize. 
hese constituents are negatively correlated, and therefore the com- 
und is unstable heredity . . . and very easily may be disintegrated 
id give instead of a genius a lunatic or an insane person.** This, 
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perhaps, may explain the fact that the per cent of feeble-minded and 
insane has been often higher among the posterity of men of talent 
than among common people.** 


On the other hand, a fortunate combination of the constituents 
may result in the birth of a talented child from average parents. 
This may explain the appearance of eminent men among the 
average, common people. Hence, the dissimilarity due to this 
biological factor. Parallel with this factor, the factor of the 
prenatal and postnatal environment in various ways may call 
forth dissimilarity of the children from their parents. A series 
of facts which show the modifying role of environment has been 
given above. As an example, take the influence of the environ- 
ment of the financial and political aristocracy upon their posterity. 
It was noticed long ago that the later generations of a great 
founder of a dynasty and that of a self-made captain of industry 
often have shown a trend toward physical and mental degenera- 
tion, or, to speak more mildly, to a greater and greater deviation 
from the type of their ancestor. Differing with P. Jacoby, I do 
think that this is not a universal rule typical of every kind of 
political, economic, or intellectual aristocracy; *° I think that 
in many cases such a degeneration has been due not only to 
environment, as Jacoby thinks, but to an unfortunate combina- 
tion of genes also. Nevertheless, in many cases such a deviation 
is a fact due to the specific environment of the upper strata. 
My study of monarchs and rulers has shown that in regard 
to the longevity of monarchs of the same dynasty there is a trend 
to a shortening in the later generations. The only hypothesis 
which is in harmony with the corresponding facts is the detri- 
mental influence of the environment of the monarchs.‘® In the 
second place, the study of American millionaires has shown also 
that often the third and later generations of the offspring of a self- 
made captain of industry more and more deviate from his type. 
Instead of accumulating money, they successfully squander it; 
instead of a busy career, they lead a life of dolce far niente, 
hunting for pleasure.*” Though differing with Veblen, I believe 
that such “degeneration” is not a general phenomenon, and in 
some cases may be due to the factor of heredity. However, Veb- 
len seems to have been right in his contention that many suck 
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acts have been due to environmental factors.** Inheritance of 
vealth gives to the descendants of self-made millionaires the 
ossibility of being idle and not exerting their energy and poten- 
ial ability in a hard money-making business. The same in- 
erited money permits them to satisfy all their desires—in the 
rst place, the sensual ones. This leads to effemination and soft- 
eartedness. In this way, step by step, the later generations may 
eviate more and more-from the type of their forefathers and 
nally become a sort of lazy, degenerated, and parasitic absentee- 
wner. 

In the third place, genealogical studies of the descendants of 
oyal families supply many examples of the same degeneration. 
such examples are given in the families of Augustus, Constan- 
ine the Great, the Alcmeonidz, the Pisistratide, Dionysius, the 
Tyrant of Sicily, the Cyrus of Persia, the Seleucus of Syria, 
he Lagide of Egypt, and the Ottomans of Turkey. We find 
imilar facts in the dynasties of the Merovingians, and the Car- 
lingians ; the later generations of these dynasties exhibit a pitiful 
icture of weak, insane, and helpless nonentities, quite different 
rom the great founders of these dynasties. Even in more 
aodern royal families such cases are not absent. P. Jacoby, 
n spite of his one-sidedness, has given a long series of facts of 
his kind in the dynasties of the Savoy-Sardinia, the Medici, the 
\njou, the Aragon, the Bourbon, the Valois, and others.*® 

The existence of many “‘failures’’ among the descendants of the 
‘reat rulers and aristocracy and an increase of their number in 
he later generations seem to have been due not only to the factor 
f unfortunate marriages, but to the environmental factors also, 
neluding such environmental conditions as licentiousness, idle- 
ess, drunkenness, venereal diseases, debauchery, not to mention 
he extraordinary physical exertions, and mental and nervous 
train often inseparable from the position and duties of mon- 
rchs and aristocracy. Under such conditions, it would have been 
niraculous if such an environment had not influenced the posterity 
yf the great leaders.°® Hence, the dissimilarity of the children 
rom their parents. 

And here again the theory of L. Fltigge is likely to be true. 
t contends that on the average the descendants of rapidly as- 
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cending climbers are likely to be “degenerated” more and more 
quickly than the descendants of the old aristocratic families, whose 
founders climbed gradually and in the course of time acquired a 
kind of immunity. The great exertions and strenuous lives of 
the many contemporary successful men are likely to influence 
their posterity unfavorably. The leisure and luxury of the pos- 
terity itself may facilitate disastrous results. Whether this hypoth- 
esis is true or not as a general rule, there is no doubt that many 
contemporary families of the “financial, social, and intellectual 
aristocracy” in the second, third, and fourth generations show 
conspicuous physical weaknesses, insanity, psychoses, and neu- 
roses. A considerable part of them sink back in the social scale 
in the third and fourth generations; another part become noto- 
rious by the social scandals of the descendants; the offspring of 
another part lead the lives of idlers and seekers of pleasure, and 
soon. I could enumerate dozens of such cases among the richest 
American families. L. Fliigge,°' P. Jacoby, and several other 
writers give a considerable number of data from Europe. At 
least as a partial phenomenon the hypothesis seems to be war- 
ranted by facts. If such is the case, then it follows that within 
present societies it facilitates more and more rapid social cir- 
culation up and down the scale. Since the posterity of the 
present upper families degenerates more rapidly, the discrepancy 
between their qualities and social position appears more rapidly 
also and leads quicker to the social sinking of the upper families 
and to the ascent of the still more recent ones from the bottom of 
society. 

A common result of dissimilarity between fathers and children 
is the discrepancy between the social position of individuals and 
their inner and acquired qualities, necessary for a successful per- 
formance of the functions of the position. If a father is quite 
fitted for his position, his dissimilar son may be unsuitable for it. 
And the greater the dissimilarity, the more necessary becomes 2 
voluntary or a compulsory vertical shifting of individuals.®? 

The shifting of individuals is carried on in three principal ways. 
In the first place, through the preventive shifting of individuals 
performed through the machinery of social testing and selection 
of the individuals. Its essence consists in the fact that the 
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hildren, before obtaining their social position, are tested and 
re either barred or promoted, according to the results of the test. 
‘he stupid children from a family of high social standing cannot 
ass through school and be graduated (the cases of misuse are not 
iteresting for us now). The profligate persons could not pass 
1e test of the medieval Church, as a rule. The same may be 
ud about an occupational test. As a result, in spite of their 
irth in a high stratum, many failures of this kind may be pre- 
ented from obtaining a high position. In this way many would- 
2 successors to a throne have been eliminated; many would-be 
2ads of industrial corporations have been put aside from a 
ssponsible position. Many sons of prominent scholars are 
arred from graduation or the position of a professor. Many 
indidates are beaten in elections. Many sons of high officials 
ave been excluded from responsible official ranks. In brief, 
1 any society there are many sieves which perform this eliminat- 
ig function. It is true that in this way only a part—and some- 
mes a small one—of the unsuitable individuals are sifted and 
arred or promoted. But this part is enough to produce a strong 
- weak stream of vertical circulation. 

In the second place, there is a repressive way of shifting of in- 
iwiduals from the social stratum in which they have been born. 
1s performed through a repressive social pressure. Their un- 
litableness for the position leads to a failure in the fulfilment of 
uties. A poor performance calls forth either dismissal or deg- 
idation of such a person; or, if a man is a manager of his own 
isiness, his poor management causes its failure; the business is 
ined, the man himself is put down. If the man is an executive 
f a church, a school, an army, or an empire, his failure leads 
) disorganization of the institution. Owing to the disorganiza- 
on many people begin to suffer. Suffering urges them to get 
d of such a leader. This creates a social pressure which often 
ats down the leader and promotes a lower-born person. In this 
ay many failures from the upper strata have been put down, 
id many “risers” from the lower classes promoted. 

In the third place, individuals being placed by their birth in a 
osition for which they are unsuited, become dissatisfied and begin 
» try to change it in the way which is dictated by their “natural 
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proclivities.” An inborn ruler or a great thinker, born from slave 
parents, tries to obtain a position which permits an adequate 
expression. For many an inborn slave, born in the position of 
a ruler, power is a burden; such persons try to get rid of it or 
hold the power only nominally in the form of “reigning without 
ruling,” or, at least, do not hold steadfastly to their position and 
easily give way to anybody who craves it. 

In these three ways: through preventive sifting of unsuitable 
individuals by the machinery of social selection, through repres- 
sive shifting after failure under the influence of social pressure, 
and through personal efforts of improperly placed individuals, 
the factor of dissimilarity between parents and children causes a 
permanent stream of the vertical circulation, and does not permit 
all children to hold the position of their parents or that in which 
they are born. Such is the second cause of vertical circulation. 

The corresponding facts are so common that there is no need 
to indicate them extensively. It is enough to say that the greater 
part of the self-made men and climbers, who have risen under 
normal conditions, corroborate the above. Be it Henry Ford, 
Carnegie, Edison, Lincoln, Gregory the Hildebrand, Napoleon 
or S. Severus, or tens of thousands of others, great and small 
“climbers,” the larger part of them have risen because they hap- 
pened to be considerably dissimilar from their parents, one of the 
differences being their dissatisfaction with the position in which 
they had been born. On the other hand, millions of failures from 
the upper strata, who have been put down, are again the victims 
of their dissimilarity from their parents. Were they quite simi- 
lar to their fathers, such “rising” or “sinking”? would not take 
place in many cases. 


4. CHANGE OF ENVIRONMENT, AND ESPECIALLY OF THE AN- 
THROPO-SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AS A FACTOR OF VERTICAL 
CIRCULATION 


An individual or a group may be unfit for the successful per- 
formance of their social functions not only through their own 
fault but because of the change of the environment in which they 
act. A man with the specific talent for strategy may climb uf 
very rapidly in time of war, and may not promote himself ir 
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me of peace. A fine artisan may rise in a society with a system 
f handicraft industry, and he may not have any chance in a 
ociety of machine production. A purely physical force often 
as been the cause of leadership in primitive societies, but it has 
auch less importance in present society. An exclusive honesty 
nd asceticism led to a social rise in the Middle Ages, and the same 
ualities are likely often to ruin a man under existing conditions. 
. few decades ago the manufacturers of bicycles had a chance to 
ecome rich men; a continuation of the same business now is a 
vay to bankruptcy. A talented royalist writer is likely to be 
onored in a monarchic society; and the same talent devoted to 
1onarchy is likely to lead the writer to a prison in a revolutionary 
2publican society. The same may be said of almost all forms 
f human activity. These examples show that the social position 
f an individual depends not only on himself, but also on his 
nvironment. Besides the natural selection which with the 
nange of environment leads to a survival of the fittest, and to 
je extinction of those unfitted for the changed environment, 
dere is also a social vertical shifting of the individuals caused by 
ne change of the anthropo-social environment. Any considerable 
aange of it results in a social redistribution of individuals: those 
tho, through the change, are put in a favorable position begin to 
se or continue to hold their high positions; those who cannot 
r do not wish to adapt themselves to the change, are likely to 
o down.*8 

As the social environment of human beings is always chang- 
ag,* and the rate of change is especially intensive now, 
us means that within social life there is a permanent factor 
f vertical circulation. It incessantly operates within a society 
ad incessantly produces social redistribution of its members. 
sny invention, any change in the methods of production, in 
vores, beliefs, standards, literary and dress fashions, in science 
ad arts, in the means of transportation—in brief, in any field’ 
f social life—may ruin one group of individuals, and promote 
mother. The same is true in regard to changes in geographical 
nvironment. An earthquake may ruin one city and may be 
eneficial to another. An unfavorable climate which leads to 
| bad crop in the United States may be beneficial for the Ca- 
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nadian farmers. Some changes may be favorable for the promo- 
tion of honest men, some for dishonest ; some for the ascetic, some 
others for the licentious; some for the conservative temperament, 
some others for the progressive. In short, the variety of changes 
of environment have caused a promotion of the most different 
types of human beings. Through this factor, whole social 
layers, fitted for their positions under certain conditions, may 
become quite unfitted under other ones, and vice versa. 

A few historical examples are sufficient to illustrate this. 

A change of social environment, which led to the legalization 
of the Christian Church by Constantine the Great, caused a social 
promotion of the Christians, who before had been persecuted, 
and a sinking of the non-Christians, who before had been pro- 
moted. An increased réle of money since the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries in England called forth a social rise of the 
money-making class, and facilitated social sinking of the landed 
aristocracy. The immense role played by the discovery of 
America in the field of social shifting is well known. The same 
may be said of the commercial and industrial revolutions, and 
finally of any change of the geographical and the anthropo-social 
environment. 

All factors which facilitate change are factors facilitating ver- 
tical social shifting, and vice versa. 


5. DEFECTIVE SOCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUALS AND THE 
LAG IN SHIFTING AS A CAUSE OF THE EXTRAORDINARY VERTICAL 
CIRCULATIONS 


Though the previous three factors of social circulation operate 
permanently, nevertheless, their work has been, it seems, not sc 
intensive, nor so perfect qualitatively, in many cases, as it should 
be. From a quantitative viewpoint, its almost permanent defect 
has consisted in that only a part, and sometimes an insignifican 

‘part, of the “non-suitable” individuals have been shifted in time 
while another part—and often the majority—of the non-suitabl 
men have been left in positions for which they have not beet 
fitted. 

The institute of juridical or factual inheritance of social posi 
tion, into which the individuals have been born, has alway: 
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ndered timely and proper shifting of all non-suitable individuals 
| places corresponding to their innate and acquired qualities. It 
certain that even in the United States, among present dwellers 
the economic, occupational, or political strata, there is a con- 
derable proportion of unsuitable individuals. It is not a very 
re picture to see a mediocre man placed above a man of ability, 
1d an incapable person giving orders to a more capable one. 
uch discrepancy between the social position of individuals and 
eir physical and mental qualities has been shown above in the 
irt devoted to the study of the population of the different strata. 
hough there is a correlation between social status and many. 
1ysical and mental qualities of the social classes; yet, in regard 
the physical and other traits everywhere, the fact of overlap- 
ng has been met. ‘The characteristics of the upper strata are 
ot common to all their members, and at the same time are found 
mong the members of the lower classes. And, contrariwise, 
e traits typical for the majority of the lower classes are found 
so among a part of the upper classes. This is an evident mani- 
station of defectiveness in the social distribution of individuals 
‘that of the existence of a lag. 
Even in the most mobile society the membranes which separate 
ne stratum from another are not so permeable as to permit an 
filtration of all capable “newcomers,” or an ousting of all 
insuitable” dwellers born within a stratum. The testing, select- 
g, and distributing agencies shift only a part of the unsuitable 
‘rsons. Another part, owing to various causes, continues to 
ay where it is born. Jn brief, one of the permanent defects of 
vy society is a lag in the distribution of its members according 
their qualities, and an existence within each social stratum of 
dividuals not suited to their social position.» Such is the defect 
om a quantitative point of view. 
From the qualitative standpoint, an almost permanent defect of 
cial distribution of individuals has consisted in a looseness of 
wrrespondence between the type of the people desirable for each 
ratum at a certain period and the type of people who have really 
‘en selected for each stratum by the machinery of social distri- 
ition of individuals. _A permanently changing social life de- 
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mands a variation of the type of men suitable for each class undet 
changing conditions. In war time the interests of a society de- 
mand leaders of one type; in peace time, leaders of another type 
In a period of social disorganization, in order to prevent anarchy 
the Mussolini type of man may be needed; the same type may be 
unsuited to a peaceful and normal society. In the periods 01 
great moral decadence which menaces the existence of society 
the leaders of a severe ascetic type, pitilessly repressing licentious- 
ness (inquisitors), may be proper. In a morally normal society 
they may become a nuisance. An ideal machinery of social selec 
tion and distribution must be so flexible as to be able to change 
the type of people for each stratum as soon as it is necessary 
Such flexibility, however, does not exist. It is difficult often te 
change the machinery for the production of a standard type o 
automobile; how infinitely more difficult it is to change ofte: 
the infinitely more complex machinery of social testing and distri 
bution of individuals. As a result, there almost always is a las 
between the “human flour” sifted through this machinery fo 
different social strata and between the “flour” which 1s necessar’ 
because of the new changed conditions. A type of people wh 
in previous conditions were quite fitted for a certain stratum 
now, under the new conditions, may be out-of-date or unsuitable 
This lag has existed to a degree in all societies and continues t 
exist up to this time. 

The above quantitative and qualitative lag in timely and com 
plete shifting of unsuited individuals may lead to their accumula 
tion in all strata in greater and greater proportion. As a resul 
the social functions of all strata begin to be poorly performec 
This results in a disintegration of the whole life of a society 
Its members begin to suffer. Suffering produces a greater an 
greater dissatisfaction. If such a situation continues, there come 
either a slow decay of the society, or a revolutionary explosiot 
The latter often takes place. In the conflagration of revolutior 
the social building is burnt. Together with the destruction of tt 
upper social strata, its inhabitants, as a group, are put down. A 
the same time, the leaders and most talented or energetic me 
from the lower classes climb up, in the form of leaders of a reve 
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jon and its dictators. In this consists the work of the first 
ige of the revolution. 
If society does not perish in the course of this surgical opera- 
m, which sometimes happens, then comes the second period 
revolution, which begins to recover from the destruction which 
ok place during the first period. As in the first period there 
no mechanism of control of social distribution of individuals, 
is natural that many people from the lower classes who do not 
ve any ability for a successful performance of the functions 
the upper strata, succeed in climbing into this upper strata. 
uey, differing from the more able newcomers, are put down 
the second period. On the other hand, in the wholesale oust- 
x of the occupants of the upper strata in the first period, side 
side with the unsuitable groups, many able individuals are 
t down. In the second period of revolution these more capable 
es begin to climb again. In other words, the second period 
revolution is marked by a “reverse circulation.”” As a result, 
the end of the second period of revolution, there is a new 
stocracy, composed of talented newcomers and talented mem- 
rs of the previous aristocracy, and a new lower stratum com- 
sed of the previous lower classes, minus its “climbers,” and 
nus a part of the previous aristocracy incapable of the per- 
rmance of the functions of the upper strata. In this bloody 
y, revolution may destroy great defects in the prerevolutionary 
tribution of individuals, cut out the “swellings” composed of 
> unsuitable people in all layers; and redistribute the members 
yre properly. This work done, “the revolutionary policemen 
history” may go away. The society with a more proper 
listribution of individuals begins its new life. Further, in 
> course of time, owing to the same quantitative and qualitative 
‘sing in the timely and complete shifting of its unsuitable 
mbers, they again appear in all strata and again may accumu- 
e in dangerous proportions. Such being the case, the interfer- 
ce of revolution becomes again inevitable. And again the 
ne tale is repeated. Such is the “ever-revolving circle” of 
tory. 
In this way, the defective social distribution of individuals, 
ing unstopped or weakened in time, leads to a sudden, compul- 
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sory, and violent social redistribution of individuals, through the 
medium of revolution. The reader may find the factual cor- 
roboration of this theory in my Sociology of Revolution. The 
prerevolutionary society in ancient Rome and Greece, in the 
Middle Ages, before the English Revolution of the seventeenth 
century, before the Russian Revolution, before the great French 
Revolution, exhibit conspicuously the abnormal defectiveness of 
social distribution of its members: in the upper strata is found 
a great proportion of effeminate, idle, and incapable individuals 
who, according to their qualities should be put within the lower 
strata; in the lower layers is an extraordinary accumulation of 
the energetic “climbers” barred from climbing to the upper 
position. The degenerated aristocracy is incapable of fulfilling 
its business of social control; the pushers underneath undermine 
the existing régime from the bottom. The result is a revolution- 
ary explosion and its consequences.”® 


6. SECONDARY, LOCAL AND TEMPORARY FACTORS OF SOCIAL 
CIRCULATION 


Besides these permanent factors of vertical circulation of indivi- 
duals there are many other secondary conditions which may facili- 
tate or hinder vertical mobility. Their detailed analysis is not 
the subject of this book. In regard to their nature, it is possible 
to make the following generalizations. Secondary, local, and 
temporary factors of social circulation include: 

1. All concrete factors which facilitate an increase in the 
difference of the number of the surviving children of the upper 
and the lower classes; 

2. All factors which facilitate an increase in a dissimilarity 
of parents and children; 

3. All concrete conditions which facilitate an increase in dis- 
crepancy between the qualities necessary for a successful per- 
formance of a social function and the innate and acquired quali- 
ties of the people who occupy corresponding positions (qualita- 
tive and quantitative defects of social distribution of individuals). 

All conditions opposite to the above are factors which hinder 
an intensification of vertical social mobility. 
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SUMMARY 


1. Among many factors of vertical circulation, there are sev- 
ral which are permanent and universal (primary). 

2. The most fundamental among them are: (a) the demo- 
raphic factor; (b) the dissimilarity of parents and children; 
c) a permanent change of environment, especially of the an- 
iropo-social environment. 

3. These factors permanently break the existing equilibrium 
f the social distribution of individuals and make vertical circula- 
on inevitable. 

4. None the less, their work is not so intensive and so perfect 
; to shift in time and in an appropriate direction all unsuitable 
2rsons. Hence, the existence in all societies of a quantitative 
id qualitative lag in the vertical circulation of individuals. 

5. When the lag becomes too great, and the proportion of un- 
utable persons in all strata accumulates to too great a degree, 
iere is facilitated the explosion of revolution and a violent redis- 
bution of individuals among the different strata. Sometimes 
ie society perishes in this surgical operation; sometimes, through 
-volution, the lag is diminished and more or less normal dis- 
ibution of individuals is reestablished. Before turning to the 
fects of mobility, the social mobility of present Western socie- 
2s should be studied in greater detail. 
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3 and 4, 1025. 

* Dustin, L. J., “The Higher Education of Women and Race Betterment 
Eugenics in Race and State; Baxer, R. E., and Ross, E. A., “Changes in tt 
Size of American Families,’ University of Wisconsin Studies, No. 10; NEA 
1nG, N. S., “Education and Fecundity,” Publications of the American Statistic 
Association, Vol. XIV, pp. 156-174. 

* See Soroxrn, P., “American Millionaires and Multimillionaires.” 

* Of many data one or two illustrations only are given. While the per ce 
of childless marriages among the general population of Scotland has been abo 
10 per cent, it is for the peerage about 16 per cent, for 548 married men of En 
lish genius about 19 per cent; while at the end of the nineteenth and the begi 
ning of the twentieth centuries the per cent of childless marriages in the cor 
mon population of Europe was about from 7 to 12 per cent; for the royal fam 
lies, 22 per cent; for the half-royal families, 18.2; for the Swedish nobili 
18.1 to 22.8; for the Hungarian nobility, 25.8; for the wealthy Netherlas 
classes, 16.2; for the English peerage, 16.4; for the intellectuals of Copenhage 
15.0; for the American well-to-do families (Vassar girls), 19.4. 

* See Fricce, L., Die Rassenbiol. Bedeutung des Sozialen Aufsteigens u 
das Problem der immunisierten Families, Gottingen, 1920. 

af STEVENSON, T. H. C,, op. cit., pp. 416-417; see here other details. 

* The exceptions to this rule seem to exist principally in polygamous societi 
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ere the chances for procreation of the upper classes are greater than in 
nogamic groups. 
‘See also ScHALLMAYER, W., op. cit., pp. 243-248. 
’Soroxin, P., “The Monarchs and the Rulers,” Journal of Social Forces, 
rch, 1926; for details, KemmertcH, Max, Die Lebensdauer und die Tode- 
achen innerhalb der Deutschen Kaiser- und Konigsfamilien, Leipzig, 1909; 
rtality Statistics, 1921, p. 23, Washington, D. C., 1924. 

“Lapouce, V. DE, op. cit., p. 350. 

' SEEK, Orto, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, Vol. I, pp. 340- 
, Berlin, 1910. 

 BELocH, op. cit., pp. 71-72. _. 
‘Julius Cesar had only one daughter, who died before his death; Augustus 
| only one daughter, who was abnormal; Tiberius, one son; Caligula did not 
ye any posterity; Claudius had one son, who was killed; Nero, Galba, 
10, Vitellius, Domitian, Trajan, Nerva, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius did not 
ve any posterity. The aristocratic families were similarly unfertile and 
“ile. 
‘As I indicated, their illegitimate descendants, and those descending through 
female line, might exist, but social existence of such families, which is the 
y thing here important for us, was discontinued. 
‘See Memoires de l’Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, m-4, Vol. 
D. 753; CHATEAUNEUF, BENOISTON DE, “Durée des familles nobles en France,” 
wales d’Hygiéene, January, 1846. 

‘Doustepay, THomas, The True Law of Population, pp. 33 ff., 57 ff., 18433 
JGLt, C., La démocratie dévant la science, pp. 81-82. 
‘Furtan, “La Circulation des élites,’ Revue internationale de sociologie, 
I, pp. 850-860. 
‘De Canpo.te, A., Histoire des sciences et des savants depuis deux siécles, 
156-157, 1885. See other facts in HANSEN, G., op. cit., pp. 175 et seq. 
-Fauwseck, La Noblesse de Suéde, p. 173 et seq. 
PrLatonorr, Lectzit po Russkoi Istorit, p. 437. 
Kouwsrucce, J. H. F., “Stadt und Land als biologische Umwelt,” Archiv 
Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, Vol. VI, pp. 631-632. See here other 


a. 
Jacosy, P., op. cit., p. 431. 

-SAvorGNAN, F., op. cit., p. 339. For the past, see many facts in Jacosy, P., 
cit., Pp. 315-430. 

'See Martin, H., Histoire de France, Vol. IV, pp. 237 et seq. 

See KoLaBInsKA, op. cit., pp. 50 et seq. 

Mutua, The Dictionary of Statistics, p. 818, 1903. 

See Marro, A., “The Influence of the Age of the Parents upon the Psycho- 
‘sical Character of the Children,” Problems in Eugenics, p. 119. 

Gatton, Francis, and Scuuster, E., Noteworthy Families, p. xv, London, 


See Pearson, Kart, The Scope and Importance to the State of the Science 
National Eugenics, pp. 27-29, London, 1909. 

‘Cf. Conxuin, E. G., The Direction of Human Evolution, pp. 128 et seq., 
w York, 1922. 

Conk LIN, E. G., op. cit., p. 129; SCHALLMAYER, W., Vererbung und Auslese 
Lebenslauf der Volker, p. 133, 1910. 

GALTON, FRANCIS, op. cit., pp. XV-XVi. 

‘See the data in my “The Monarchs and the Rulers,’; Woops, FrepERIcK 
ams, The Influence of Monarchs; Jacosy, P., op. cit., passim; PHILips- 
[ENKO, JUR., op. cit., passim. 
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4 See Jacosy, P., op. cit., pp. 615-618, passim, see also KemmericH, Max 
op. cit., passim. i 

8 See Soroktn, P., “The Monarchs and the Rulers. fX ; 

“See Soroxin, P., “American Millionaires and Multimillionaires,’ pp 
639-640. , 

48 See VeBLeN, The Theory of the Leisure Class, passim. 

“See the facts and analysis in Jacosy, P., op. cit., pp. 313-430; MouGEOLLE 
P., Les problémes de 'Histoire, pp. 201-223, Paris, 1880. , 

® This is true not only in regard to the very top of a social cone but also it 
regard to a large upper and middle social stratum; not only for the present but 
as many ancient writers witness, also in regard to the past. 

“Passing their life in luxury, lying on comfortable beds, using abundanth 
perfumes of all kinds, and feeding themselves with the most refined food, th 
Sybaritas lose the force of their body and the ability to sustain any fatigue, 
says Diodore. 

Q. Metellus, speaking to the Roman Senate, after the destruction of Car 
thage, said, “I do not know whether this victory is going to be harmful o 
beneficial for the Republic; if it is beneficial through giving us peace, it ma: 
be dangerous because it put away Hannibal whose invasions of Italy awoke th 
sleeping Roman virtue; there is a reason to fear that this indefatigable riva 
eliminated, Italy may fall asleep again.” 

“When a Republic reaches the degree of power and prosperity in which ther 
is nothing which may menace it, the people cannot more enjoy their happiness 
luxury and pleasure begin to corrupt their mores,” says Polybius. 

Similar observations are given by Xenophon concerning the Persians, by Sen 
eca concerning the Romans, by Machiavelli about ail peoples. Here is Machia 
velli’s generalization: 

“Tt may be observed that the provinces amid the vicissitudes, to which the 
are subject, pass from Order into Confusion, and afterward recur to a stat 
of Order again: for the nature of mundane affairs not allowing them to cor 
tinue in an even course, when they have arrived at their greatest perfectiot 
they soon begin to decline. In the same manner, having been reduced to Di: 
order, and sunk to their utmost state of Depression and Ruin, unable to descen 
lower, they, of necessity, reascend; and thus from Good they gradually declin 
to Evil; and from Evil again return to Good. The reason is that Valor prc 
duces Peace; Peace, Repose; Repose, Disorder; Disorder, Ruin; so frot 
Disorder, Order springs; from Order, Virtue; from this Glory and Good For 
tune.” The whole theory has been excellently summed up by the poet in tt 
following way: 


“There is the moral of all human tales; 
*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past: 
First freedom, and then glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last, 
And history with her volumes vast 
Hath but one page.” 
MacuiAve.u, N., History of Florence, The Colonial Press, p. 22 


* See Fiuccr, L., Die Rassenbiologische Bedeutung des Sozialen Aufsteiger 
und das Problem der immunisierten Families. 

"From this standpoint in a caste-society it cannot be so intensive as in 
modern democratic society because the prohibiting of intercaste marriages 
likely to diminish the chances of any dissimilarity of the children and paren 
and because of a great specification of training and stratification of educatic 
for each caste: such a society trains the son of a Brahmin to be a Brahm 
and the son of a Sidra to be a Sfidra. This means that in a caste-society bo’ 
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actors—heredity and environment—tend to make the children more similar to 
1eir parents than in a modern society with its common cross-marriages and its 
ublic schools training similarly the pupils of all classes and groups. 

*$ Brooks Adams rightly says, “Nothing is commoner than to find families 
‘rho have been famous in one century sinking into obscurity in the next, not 
ecause the children have degenerated, but because a certain field of activity 
‘hich afforded the ancestor full scope, has been closed against his offspring. 
‘articularly has this been true in revolutionary epochs, such as the Reforma- 
on; and families so situated have very generally become extinct.’ Apams, 
‘ROoKS, The Law of Civilization and Decay, p. vii and Chap. VI, New York, 
897. In a specific form this has been shown clearly by V. Pareto. He dis- 
nguishes two fundamental t¥pes of men: “rentiers” who have rigid types of 
ehavior, do not have an ability of combination, machination, and innovation, 
nd are conservative and steady in their habits and conduct; and “speculators” 
‘ho are versatile in their behavior, able in the art of combination, machination, 
nd innovation, and somewhat cynical in their flexibility. The Spartan aristoc- 
acy was composed principally of the first type; the Athenian and democratic 
ristocracy, principally of the second. There are social conditions which favor 
ie ascendancy of the “rentier” type of men; and there are other conditions 
nder which the “speculator” type climbs successfully. These periods fluctu- 
‘e; correspondingly fluctuates also the composition of the upper classes from 
1e standpoint of the predominant type of “rentiers” and “speculators.” When 
a environment which previously facilitated climbing of the rentier type of men 
janges, the change brings a sinking of this type of men and a climbing of the 
pposite type, and vice versa. Hence, an ever-revolving rhythm of the “ren- 
er” and “speculator” types of government and aristocracy. See Pareto, V., 
p. cit., Vol. II, pp. 1427 ff. and Chaps. XII-XIII. 

54 See OcBurn, W., Social Change, passim; Novicov, Les Luttes entre soci- 
‘és humaines, chapter on “La loi de l’accelération,’ Paris, 1896. 

5 See Sensint, G., “Teoria dell’equilibrio di composizione delle classe sociali,” 
ivista italiana di sociologia, September and December, 1913; see many facts 
1 Loria, A., Les Synthéses economiques, Paris, 1911, and in his ‘““The Psycho- 
hysical Elite and the Economic Elite,’ Problems in Eugenics, Vol. I, pp. 
79-184. A. Loria, however, goes too far in his negative attitude toward a 
osrrelation between the social position and psychological qualities. Facts do 
ot warrant his extremism. 

56 See SoroKIN, P., Sociology of Revolution, Pts, III and V. 
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Part Five 
PRESENT-DAY MOBILE SOCIETY 


CARAS HIRT? RES Val 


HORIZONTAL MOBILITY 


AFTER the general-characterization of social stratification 
id vertical mobility just outlined, turn to an analysis of con- 
nporary Western societies from the standpoint of social circu- 
ion. Such an analysis will give us, in addition to a description 
many typical traits of the societies in which we live, a deeper in- 
tht into the phenomenon of vertical circulation. 
It goes without saying that our epoch is a period of intensive 
cial mobility. Perhaps the most conspicuous characteristic of 
estern societies has been an intensive social circulation since 
2 end of the eighteenth century. Our societies are mobile 
cieties par excellence. And moreover, it seems possible to con- 
id that the horizontal, and to a certain extent the vertical, mo- 
ity of Western societies has been increasing since the end of the 
yhteenth century. At the present moment Western peoples re- 
nd one of a pot of boiling water in which the water particles 
ove up and down, to and fro, with great rapidity. To this is 
e the illusion that our democratic societies are as though not 
-atified, in spite of the fact that they are actually stratified. To 
is is due our other illusion that present democracies tend to 
uality, while objectively they are as unequal as any autocratic 
ciety. Great mobility, with its intensive transposition of the 
jividuals, makes such an illusion natural and inevitable. So 
ich for a general introduction to the subject. Now consider the 
cts, and, in the first place, show the tendency of an increase 
horizontal mobility since the second half of the nineteenth 
atury. 


AN INCREASE OF TERRITORIAL CIRCULATION OF INDIVIDUALS 
WITHIN WESTERN SOCIETIES 


The mobile character of present society manifests itself, first 
all, in an intensive and increasing territorial circulation of its 
381 
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members. It is often said that “with an advance of civilization 
society passes from a nomadic to a settled or sedentary manner 
of living.” This statement is likely not to be quite true. At 
least, in contemporary Western societies its members become 
less and less attached to the place where they are born; a greater 
and greater number of individuals change the place of their 
abode; the number of such changes is increasing more and 
more; and the spatial distance crossed by the individuals during 
their life becomes greater and greater. In the past (or in an 
immobile society at present) the majority of individuals died 
where they were born. Territorial migration was limited to a 
comparatively narrow circle around the place of birth. Con. 
sequently, a territorial community was composed almost exclu 
sively of people born in the same neighborhood. The number of 
strangers within each community was nil or quite insignificant 
Shifting from place to place was a comparatively rare phenome- 
non. Quite a different picture is presented by present Westerr 
societies. Railways, automobiles, steamers, aéroplanes, and othe: 
means of transportation are responsible for the intensive anc 
-increasing territorial mobility of our societies. In this respec 
society really becomes more and more mobile; its members, more 
and more migratory, the population of a territorial community 
more and more composed of people born in different places 
people born in the same community are more and more scatterec 
throughout the most diverse places on this planet; the populatiot 
of a neighborhood, more and more shifting. A few figures ar 
enough to corroborate the above statements. 

India may serve us as an example of a relatively immobil 
society. Here the situation has been as follows: 


Owing partly to their conservatism and dislike of change, an 
partly to the disadvantages which the caste-system imposes on thi 
Hindu when separated from their own social group, the people o 
India are very disinclined to leave their own social group, and a 
the time of census (1901) more than nine-tenths of them were resi 
dent in the districts where they had been born. Even of those whi 
were numerated elsewhere, the great majority were found only ; 


very short distance from their original home and were not emigrant 
in the ordinary sense of the term.? 
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s to the emigration from India abroad it is almost nil. Out of 
ore than 300,000,000 population of India in 1909 to IgIo, 
1,644 individuals emigrated abroad; in 1919 to 1920, 221; in 
909 to 1910, 6,909 individuals returned to India; in 1919 to 
)20, 3,783.2 China presents a somewhat similar picture. 

If we take present-day Western societies the picture is quite 
ifferent. In the United States the per cent of the people whose 
‘sidence at the time of census was in the same state where they 
ere born is, for 1920, only 67.2 per cent; for 1910 and 1900 
orrespondingly, 66.5 and 68.3 per cent; the remaining percentage 
f the residents was composed of foreign born and people born 
. other states. These figures of migration, as the Census Report 
-operly indicates, are much lower than the real per cent of inter- 
ate migration.* Nonetheless the contrast with India is great. 
" we could have the figures for the intercounty migration there 
no doubt that the contrast would have been still greater. Fur- 
er we have seen how insignificant is emigration from India: 
is less than 0.003 per cent. We can find nothing comparable in 
7estern countries. At the end of the nineteenth century the 
*r cent of immigrants as well as emigrants from all Western 
suntries was much higher. 

The following figures may give some idea of the territorial 
igration in European countries: Per 1,000 population of the 
lowing cities at the end of the nineteenth century the number 

‘persons who were born in the same city was, in Antwerp, 661; 
pndon, 629; Hamburg, 543; Rome, 446; Christiania, 425; 
erlin, 424; Paris, 349; Vienna, 345.° This means that at least 
se-half of their population was born outside of the city. In 
‘e country population the per cent of people residing at the place 

their birth is somewhat higher; nevertheless, in Bavaria, al- 
iady in 1890 the per cent of those born in the same community 
aere they were residing was only 64.4.° In Austria, in 1890, 
is per cent was 65.2; in France, in 1891, 57.2;7 in Sweden, 

11900, 58.2; in 1910, 56.2.8 
‘These figures show clearly an incomparably greater territorial 
bbility of Western societies since the second half of the nine- 
inth century as compared with that of immobile societies like 
dia. 
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But that is not all. As previously mentioned, the territorial 
mobility of Western societies has been increasing since at least 
the second half of the nineteenth century. This may be shown, 
in the first place, by statistics of foreigners settled in different 
European countries. For the sake of brevity only the prin- 
cipal data which corroborate this statement are given. 


Per CENT OF FOREIGNERS IN THE TOTAL POPULATION OF THE SPECIFIED 


COUNTRIES 

| 12 P 12) P Per 

er er en er e 

Country Date Cone Date Cont Date co Date Cc Date Cent 

rance ey iver 1851 | 1.0/1881] 2.9|1901 | 2.6|191I | 2.9]|1926| 6.0 
Germany eet licens leciiees TS SO) OL Oilers ieee I9I0| 1.9 
1Dialed BhoGlays Sulooealln ae eox|loladien ESSt. Ons seeialserie TOUT | Oz, 
Denmark area: TOSOMPD TON Aes | eee |< ret] emesis TOU eq 
AUStiia LO ra ate LSCOR eels Ts 8 SOs teslin On) eeereens [Core LOTE| 258 
SWECER Ean 1860 | 0.2]|1880] 0:4]1900] 0.7|1910] 0.9 
Switzerland ®..../ 1850] 3.0]1880| 7.4]1900]|11.6|1910| 14.7 

United States of 

INCAS EEN 5 2 oo.0 1850 | 11.2 | 1880 | 13.3 | 1900 | 13.6 | 1920 | 13.2 


With the exception of the United States, in all countries the 
per cent of foreigners, more or less permanently dwelling in the 
country, shows a steady tendency toward an increase. The year: 
of the World War naturally diminished international infiltration 
but since 1920 it resumed its previous tendency and is likely te 
progress in this direction,’* until it will reach its point of satura 
tion if such point exists. The population thus becomes more anc 
more internationalized. There is no need to say that the numbe: 
of foreigners who visit a foreign country is much greater that 
the above figures. For instance, in 1910 the number of foreigner 
who visited Italy, according to the railway and steamer tickets 
was no less than 2,595,223.1° 

Notwithstanding a decrease of immigration for the last fey 
years, in connection with the World War and a restriction o 
immigration, the tendency of an increase has been very cleat 
From 1820 to 1924, 35,974,703 immigrants came to the Unite 
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THE NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES BY DECADES 


OY 1D) IRS: ook Saath ae eure ita nie tani bt ois i cas an 151,827 
POR S AO Pare atat el et siletatichs) nsah-sneeuporarsts ai sue yale eke tena ace oy ahenesievouers Sue tears 599,125 
1 TG) TROT Cet ck seer eet CR eNO Oke Gaosh cotenee te AAO RES Ene eee fie EI 
EEL OOO Perdis cate oA oie arr ey ae Oieinersiie ete sedate hts eis 2,314,824 
LORE S 7 Ol eee Prat teai ces ears lca aT EO ee ete Oe et ad eee 2,377,279 
PORT CSO meds ceyy sk. s she Sethe hayes Mien Movs ve da stot =| ova 5} <,.ays)as4) sd, a cusieve ts 2,812,191 
| THODENGTOS RiGee eC Re ream Ictonthe cic racecm nates Passy cist ape tear casliebeen ol scales 5,246,613 
MEOH QOO MM eee te a ieee MRE LE rei ee et ee eee 3,687,564 
MEOETO LOTR ek. tatehe ts iene a tilten te Macias ees sie atahy end Rime mvanene bie terete. g 8,795,386 
EE) WO LO Ry 2 Beeigta AeA) fur? DiS Sees ORCI ORROM ae ROTM Oat aae ese 5,735,811 
LOM UO 2A mer rette toh opsehar saciten cel Meter deka gilicat coulsner ty cr eyakas sae 8 Phausnicovissag saei.e 2,344,599 


tes from other countries and continents.’® This is a case of 
‘rnational territorial migration scarcely precedented in history. 
n the past any individual, like Marco Polo or Herodotus, 
) succeeded in visiting other countries or in circumnavigating 
globe, was a sort of a rare marvel; now, millions of indivi- 
ls trot from country to country, from continent to continent. 
solutely and relatively, compared with the population, their 
aber has enormously increased. The geographic distance 
ssed by an individual during his life now is much greater 
1 before. In brief, territorial mobility of population judged 
n the standpoint of international migration has increased 
rmously. As a result, in present-day cities it is difficult to 
-any large factory where people recruited from different local 
es and from abroad also, do not work side by side. The 
e may be said about territorial migration within a country. 
hows also a definite trend of increase. 

f the proportion of people who reside in a definite place but 
e born in another section of the same country is taken, this 
dortion also shows a steady and systematic increase since 
second half of the nineteenth century. In Sweden in 1860, 
proportion of people who were born in some other department 
1 that of their residence was 7.0 per cent; in 1890, 13.5; in 
O, 17.4 per cent; *? in Switzerland, the per cent of people who 
ded in a canton 8 other than that of their birth was, in 1850, 
; IN 1900, 13.9; in 1920, 18.5; in Bavaria, the per cent of the 
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people residing in Bavaria but born outside of it, (in other Ger 
man states) was in 1875, 1.2; in 1890, 2.4; in 1900, 3.0; it 
1910, 2.9.19 The data from France, Austria, and Germany ar 
similar.” 

Asa result, the workers in the same factory are recruited fron 
wider and wider territorial area and become more and mor 
heterogeneous from the standpoint of their birthplace. Th 
following data are representative in this respect: Of 1,200 work 
ing men in a cable factory in Berlin, only 8.7 per cent were bor 
in Berlin; 88.6 per cent were born in different parts of Germany 
and 2.65 per cent were foreigners.** Among 72 workers o 
another factory in Berlin only 36 were Berliners and 3 wer 
foreigners, the others being born in different parts of Germany.” 
Among 140 employees of the third factory in Berlin 55 wer 
Berliners and 3 foreigners; the remainder were from all parts o 
Germany.**= Among 230 employees of a Siemens-Schuckert fac 
tory in Vienna only 80 were from Vienna and 9 were foreigners 
the remaining number from other parts of Austria and Hungary.? 
According to birthplace the employees of a Bavarian factory 1 
1894 and 1908 were distributed in the following way:”* 


Per Cent of Workers 
According to Their 
Distance from the Place of Work to the Place of Birthplace 
Birth, Kilometers 


1894 1908 

OU LOWET On, thaysreloutcanest cis: a. aapee icone eee a eee 69 Aiea 
TISLO! ABO alias ee, See Nhe Ee IE eee 9.4 11.3 
SILO LOO Ssh arate See be thee hee eee oe 9.5 9 2 
BOT GO: AOO SE seated ve carseat sey athe nies ta Re eee 6.1 12.4 
AOOFANG-OV EL occ atelstere relevant crs ee RTT COTTE 6.1 13.4 


This table shows an increase of territorial mobility from 189 
to 1908. In this respect it is representative. Among the en 
ployees of a textile factory in Speyer, 17.6 per cent were bor 
in Speyer, 3.4 were foreigners; the remnant was born in di 
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ent places of Germany.”® Among the workers of 61 years and 
‘rin a Bavarian factory, the per cent of those who worked all 
time in the same geographical place was 36.1; who worked 
m 2 to 5 places was 41.2; from 3 to 9 places, 16.0; at 9 and 
re places, 6.7.27 Similar data give other studies.?® These data 
representative. They show how great is the present terri- 
ial mobility and interpenetration of people born in different 
ces and countries. If-a still more microscopical analysis is 
de the territorial mobility in still more conspicuous forms may 
seen. Dr. R. D. McKenzie’s study ** of Columbus, Ohio, and 
uttle, Wash., shows that in Columbus only 58.6 per cent of the 
istered electors of 1917 re-registered in 1918, the difference 
ng due principally to territorial shifting of the electors. In 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce (1920) 20.9 per cent of the 
mbers were members less than one year; 39.4, between one 
1 two years; about 50 per cent, between two and three years. 
wally, an increase of territorial circulation of individuals is 
»wn also by the statistics of passenger traffic. Here are some 
resentative data: 


Lonpon *9 
= : Millions of Journeys per Head 
aoe oe ea ce Passengers Carried of Population 
eee 6,661,000 1,106 166 
rio ee 7,310,000 2,035 278 
QE eevera 7,573,465 2,922 386 
BELGIumM *# 


Thousands of Passengers | Thousands of Passengers 


Years Carried by State Carried by Interurban 
Railways Railways 
Ric JOO CORE OTRO RETRO 206,541 IOI , 502 


F3..c CONCLEROICCL OO TORATORE 227 ,926 177,067 
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New York CITY 


Number of Passengers Carried by the 


ie Street-car Lines 
TSO Sit Wwe aire One sao ave eieaeitoe tae elie about 50,000,000 
MOK da vagedenaocnena he coabgenoloar about 500,000,000 
NOP? ils Sead Gos ORO. cin y clon piGehoraT s.b9r more than 2,500,000,000 
CHICAGO 
Number of Annual Rides per Capita 
Years on the Surface and Elevated Lines 
LS QO Mer sieve siccsrsishso ehevels) lavevenaars es teretsels 164 
TOTOM Sasa ne dotabstaes, art Grstate, aieeere teak 215 
MOVES Gin ee 0 6 Goa POMBO OTE Oe Catan Does 338 


In addition, the rides per capita on steam and electric suburbat 
lines almost doubled between 1916 (23) and 1921 (41). The 
number of automobiles in Illinois increased from 131,160 in 191! 
to 833,920 in 1923. Meanwhile, the population of Chicago in 
creased from 1912 to 1922 less than 25 per cent (23.6 per cent) 
A traffic count in Chicago, at the corner of State and Madisot 
streets, showed that at the rush period 31,000 people in an hour 
210,000 men and women in 164 hours passed the southwest cor 
ner.** In London, May 4, 1891, the number of people who en 
tered London City was 1,186,096, the number ** of carts, 92,372 
Ancient Rome in the days of her greatest triumphs scarcely couk 
count such a number of people passing through her gates. Finally 
the shifting from room to room, from apartment to apartmen 
in the present big cities seems to have been increasing, too. “Th 
masses of beings who inhabit (them) become veritable nomad 
who pass from room to room and from house to house,” righth 
says Dr. Bruhnes.*4 

The data show that territorial mobility in present Wester 
societies is very great, and is more and more increasing. Cor 
respondingly, an attachment to a definite place becomes shorte 
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i less substantial. The population becomes more and more 
rratory.*° Under such conditions the phrase “dear mother 
ntry” or “my beloved birthplace” or “my home”’ are likely 
yecome weaker and weaker. Since man to-day stays one year 
one place; another year, in another place; later shifts to a 
‘d, and so on, it is natural that he cannot have the deep at- 
ament toward his birthplace and the local patriotism which are 
vitable in a man who stays throughout his life where he was 
n. Instead of “my country” or “my dear native place’ we 
re and more have ubi bene 1bi patria. Such territorial mobility 
many effects which we will discuss later. 


AN INCREASE OF THE HORIZONTAL CIRCULATION OF SOCIAL 
THINGS AND VALUES 


\nother very conspicuous and important expression of the 
reasingly greater territorial mobility of present-day Western 
ieties is the comparatively great circulation of social things 
| values. Under this term I mean anything, material or spir- 
ul, which is created or modified by conscious or unconscious 
nan activity. Newspaper news, or Communist ideology, or 
10pped stone implement, or an automobile, or bobbing of hair, 
yirth control, or money, or cultivated land—all are social things 
ording to this definition. A more intensive and more rapid 
ulation of social things and values means practically the same 
ig that a more intensive circulation of individuals means. In- 
yenetration of the former is a substitute for territorial inter- 
etration of the latter. If a definite custom from one social 
up penetrates into another this is in a sense equivalent to a 
etration of the members of the first group into the second. 
1s, if we have in present Western society an increase in terri- 
al migration of individuals and circulation of social things 
values, this means an increase of horizontal mobility in double 
portion. 

“he mobility of social things and values, like that of individ- 
, may take two principal forms: horizontal and vertical. 
en a social thing, for instance, a bathtub or radio, is used by 
ore and more numerous population of the same class, regard- 
of the country, this is an example of its horizontal expression. 
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When a social thing, used within a definite social layer, e.g., 
a definite fashion or ideology or dance, crosses the class boundary 
and begins to be spread within other social strata, we have its 
vertical circulation.| Let us present the facts which show ar 
increase of the horizontal circulation of social things and values. 
An approximate measurement of horizontal mobility of social 
things may be obtained, in the first place, by statistics of letters 
and objects mailed, the number of telegrams dispatched, the 
number of telephone conversations held; in the second place, by 
the amount of exports and imports of material objects; in the 
third place, by the amount and rapidity of the interchange of 
different spiritual values, such as ideologies, beliefs, and fashions 
The available data concerning these phenomena do not leave any 
doubt as to the increase of the horizontal circulation of these 
social things and values. The following data show this clearly ** 


Number of Letters per | Number of Objects Mailed 


Head of Population per Head of Population 
Country oe ee | eee ee 

1875 1913 1875 1913 
Germanyaeene. pee WALa| 79.9 16.1 L266 
Austria Bes. 6 ssi OO 7.4 47.2 OMT; 60.4 
iBeloviti eee eo iaricgsl 10.9 38.9 18.4 104.9 
eran Ceanemece tere ate tes 14.9? 47.8 2auns OQre24 
ingland ier ererrr ce B77 08 95.9% 44.9% 127105% 
(WinitedsStatesennenr te: 22.84 89.2 29.24 164.1% 
UL Celiviee cst vaysve eta Nero 4.0 THES HS Ai 
Swedentee cs. ose nee 5.0 Sit 5) 5.3 Abi 7 
Japan Ras tie enone Se THO 28.6% 1.6 35.1 
FRAISSIO Sera eRe 0.48 8.4 0.77 11.5 
Britisheln dia carne 0.67 259 0.69 Boe 
LDA Odie merase ert: On7e 3.9 I .04¢ 5.9 
HherE oncom eer 0.00048 o.1¢ 0.001 0.0 

1880. b 1916 


The table shows clearly the increase and at the same time con 
spicuously stresses a great difference in this respect between th 
Western countries and such countries as the Congo, Egypt, Indie 
or even Russia. The circulation of letters and other objects maile 
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these Eastern and half-Western countries is incomparably less 
an in the dynamic Western societies. The total number of 
egrams dispatched in 1860 on the earth was 5,484,330; in 
10, 219,965,021; in 1913, 499,402,082. The number of inter- 
ban telephone conversations was in 1896, 69,970,227; in 1913, 
1,291,770.°7 As to the number of telephone conversations 
thin a city, the data for Chicago show that it increased by 55.7 
r cent from 1914 to 1922. The same is true in regard to the 
mber of letters delivered.** The data of Chicago are repre- 
1tative for a great majority of the cities and communities. Add 
this the radio and other devices for communication and con- 
>t, and the increase of the horizontal mobility of social things 
d values will be still greater. 
The same conclusion results from the statistics of intranational 
d international circulation of different material objects. It is 
ough to take the statistics of international exports and imports 
see an increase of international circulation of material objects. 
‘cording to the data of A. de Foville, the total value of the 
ported and imported merchandise in the world was in 1870, 
ty-seven billion francs; in 1903, one hundred and twenty-five 
lion francs; according to a somewhat different computation 
M. A. Neymarck the total value of the Valeurs mobiliéres 
gociables in the world was in 1895, four hundred and fifty 
lion francs; in Ig10, about eight hundred; in 1912, about eight 
ndred and fifty billion francs.*® Since that time the tendency 
increase has continued, with the exception of the abnormal 
ars of the World War.*® Thus, the material objects and social 
lues circulate among present Western societies, as well as 
thin each of them, more intensively and rapidly than in non- 
ybile societies; and besides, we see that during the last few 
cades there has been manifested a decided trend toward an 
‘rease in the amount and rapidity of the circulation. 
Finally, if we take the circulation of the news, ideas, beliefs, 
shions, ideologies, emotional attitudes, customs, standards, and 
1er social values, it becomes more and more intensive, more 
nid, and spreads over a wider and wider area. In a few days 
hours the news of anything happening in one part of the 
net is transmitted throughout the world and made known to 
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hundreds of millions of people. By radio and cable, speeches, 
sermons, news, and so on are broadcasted through the world. 
Through newspapers, journals, and so on, the same is done with 
a degree of success of which the past did not even dream. Movies 
and photographs bring to our eyes the remotest phenomena and 
depict them as though we were viewing them. As a result, any 
new discovery is known everywhere within a week; any impor- 
tant event in one part of the earth is influencing and is influenced 
by pressures from all groups and parts of the planet. Therefore, 
it is not to be wondered at that while in the past there was nec- 
essary a period of several hundreds or thousands of years for the 
diffusion of a definite value (custom, belief, ideology, religion) 
within a rather limited area or for its penetration from one groug 
to another one, now this diffusion is achieved within a few months 
or for the whole world within a few years. The historians of 
arts compute by thousands of years the periods of a substitution 
of one style for another in the past. According to W. M. F. 
Petrie, an average span of time for a change of a style in the 
ancient Egyptian Art was about 1,330 years.** In Greece, ac- 
cording to H. B. Walters, the periods of the domination of 
principal types of the ancient pottery was as follows: Pre-My- 
cenzean period was about 1,000 years; Mycenzan, 700; Greco: 
Phoenician period, 400; Hellenic period, 350; even their detailec 
modification such as different phases of the “red-figured vases,’ 
or modifications of the Etruscan pottery demanded a time spar 
from several decades to several centuries.4* Mougeolle computec 
that to spread civilization from a warm zone to a moderate ont 
demanded a span of time of about 6,000 years, while to spreac 
from moderate to cold regions only about 2,000 years was neces: 
sary.*? At the present time a radical change in the arts, in paint 
ing and sculpture, and in literature and music happens within ; 
few decades, and often within a few years. The nineteenth cen 
tury alone witnessed a succession of at least from four to si: 
quite different schools in literature and painting and music an 
even architecture. Futurism and ultra-futurism arose, developec 
spread throughout Western societies and died within some fif 
teen to twenty-five years. Small modifications are happenin: 
within a few weeks and months. As to the fashions and fad: 
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2ir rapid circulation and change are well known. Professor Bo- 
rdus’ data show that about 8o per cent of all fads live less than 
e year; the majority of them live even less than six months. 
uly a quite insignificant per cent of them live two or three 
ars.** The same may be said about many ideologies, beliefs, 
shions, tastes, and other values. For Christianity to be spread 
roughout a part of Europe, a period of seven or nine centuries 
is necessary.*® At least two centuries were necessary for the 
fusion of Islam in a limited area composed of the Islamism 
the sixth to eighth centuries. In our day, for a diffusion or 
reading of Communism throughout the world five or six years 
ve been enough. Correspondingly, the life cycle of almost 
social values, ideologies, fads, beliefs, fashions, and what not 
ve become much shorter. Within five to ten years appeared 
d disappeared the hatred between the Germans and the Allies. 
ithin five to ten years the fame of a fashionable writer, com- 
ser, preacher, or singer, appears and declines. To-day, a semi- 
d adored; to-morrow, forgotten. There are exceptions, of 
arse, but they only confirm the rule.*® 

We are led to the same conclusion by the rapidity and impor- 
ice of inventions in Western societies within the nineteenth 
d twentieth centuries. They have been so numerous and so 
portant and so quickly follow one another, that the most impor- 
it device at the present moment is likely to be outdistanced 
thin a few years and, therefore, to be short-lived.*” Bicycles 
peared and are already gone; different phonographs are dis- 
iced by the radio; the models of automobiles change almost 
ery year; the same is true of aéroplanes, electric motors, differ- 
t machines, and so on. 

As a result, the means of broadcasting and diffusion of any 
cial thing and value have increased enormously. This has pro- 
ked the most rapid diffusion, penetration, and circulation of 
cial values in present societies. Hence, their enormous hori- 
ntal mobility. 

To sum up: present Western societies are marked by the most 
ensive territorial migration of individuals, and by intensive 
culation of social things and values. This phenomenon is 
ely to increase. It breaks down the territorial isolation and 
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originality of men, cultures, mores, habits, and of the social phys- 
iognomy of territorial groups. These societies remind one of a 
mad “merry-go-round” in which men, objects, and values inces- 
santly move with a mad rapidity, shift, turn round, clash, strug- 
gle, appear, disappear, diffuse, without a moment of rest and 
stability. Compared with immobile societies in all these respects 
they offer a contrast to them no less striking than that of boiling 
water or a waterfall to a quiet pond or lake. Other forms of hort- 
zontal circulation within Western societies will now be taken up. 


3. HORIZONTAL INTRAOCCUPATIONAL CIRCULATION OF 
INDIVIDUALS 


A further important form of the horizontal circulation is a 
shifting from one job or factory or occupation to another of 
the same kind. Among such shiftings there are many which dc 
not represent any noticeable change in the vertical direction. 
These kinds of the intraoccupational circulation or labor turn- 
over, therefore, are not vertical but horizontal, intraoccupational 
mobility. This is the reason why they are analyzed here. 

The statistics of present labor turnover in Western societies 
show that such horizontal occupational turnover is very intensive 
at the present moment, and seems to have been increasing during 
the last few decades. Here again is seen a great contrast to the 
immobile societies. The following data—few out of many simi- 
lar—may give an idea of what is going on in this field withir 
Western societies at the present moment. 

United States of America—A careful investigation of labot 
turnover by P. F. Brissenden and E. Frankel gives the followings 
facts concerning the length of service typical for a considerable 
number of industries. (See p. 395.) 

To this it may be added that out of 439 individual employee: 
who worked less than 1 week, 21 served less than one day; 94, 1 
day; 57, 2 days; 111, 6 days. During the years of the war on¢ 
worker changed 87 jobs during 23 months and 6 days; another, ; 
jobs during 5 months and 4 days; the third, 16 jobs during ° 
months and 10 days; the fourth, 20 jobs during 10 months anc 
19 days. 

The authors find that in 1917 to 1918 the average proportiot 
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On Payroll at End of | Separated from Service 


Length of Time Year (Active) During Year 


of Service 


1913-1914 | 1917-1918 | 1913-1914 | 1917-1918 


eaueclcor less ies tat a | scuba are erence ZUZOAD | chat tcceve tromtle 77, 
er one week to two weeks]. --....... Fo pee onn6d0ac 10.4 
ronweeks to one month..).|-.sae-- «26! AREER | goes sch ar 12.4 
e month to three months}........... (alate doo al ictecer a ei ose 20.3 
ree months or less...... 13.1 18.7 52.0 60.8 
ree to six months....... act 8.4 15.6 12.6 
: months to one year.... 8.3 12.6 1 9/ 10.5 
SRLONG WO) YCAaTS ae c.cclael. ole 12.1 14.6 Sauk Tak 
vouto three years... 2... Tae 9.2 4.0 PY.,5/ 
ree to five years........ 15.0 8.8 3.4 3.0 
CMLVIELV.CATS oa) ole) alsa 1 32.9 27.8 BoB 32 

potalmr des sence otcsus 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


those who among the active workers worked less than 1 year 
.s about 40 per cent; those who worked more than 1 year was 
out 60 per cent. In general, “throughout the 10-year period 
rom 1910 to 1920), for every equivalent 3,000-hour worker 
the aggregate work force, there were on the average more than 
o labor changes per year.”” In addition it must be said that, 
‘ording to the authors, in the years of industrial prosperity 
or turnover tends to increase, in the years of depression, to 
crease; it is greater among the non-skilled than the skilled labor- 
; greater in the poorly organized factories than in the well- 
vanized ones; and greater among men than women.*§ 

These data show how great is the horizontal occupational turn- 
sr in the United States. Generally, labor turnover of 100 per 
it is thought of as average; a turnover of 200 per cent is not 
e; it sometimes rises to 400 per cent.*® 

The data for other European countries are perhaps somewhat 
yer but in essence are similar to those of the United States. 
L. Collis and Major Greenwood have constructed the follow- 
‘typical table for England. Of 1,000 entrants in war time 
re remained among the factory workers after 1 month of serv- 
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ice, 917; after 2 months, 868; after 3 months, 826; after 4 
months, 791; after 5 months, 757; after 6 months, 730. For 
peace time, after 6 months, the number of those who remained 
is 658.°° For Germany we have a series of very careful and 
minute studies. Here are some representative data taken from 
these investigations : 

In a textile factory in Miinchen among its workers at ages of 14 
to 21 who worked for about three years, the per cent of those who 
changed their job for another of the same kind®* from one to two 
times was 59.3; two times and more, 40.7; among the workers at 
ages 22 to 30, who were working about I1.5 years, 77.2 per cent 
changed their job from one to five times; 22.8 per cent, five times and 
more; among the workers at ages 41 and over, who were engaged in 
work about 36.5 years, 69.8 per cent changed their job from one to 
five times ; 16.4, from six to nine times; 13.7 per cent, nine times and 
more,°? 

In a Vienna machinery-production factory, of the employees who 
were engaged in the same occupational work for 3 years 38.5 per cent 
changed their job for the same kind from one to two times; 19.2, 
from three to four times; 42.3, four and more times; among those 
who were engaged in this occupation for 9 years 31.0 per cent changed 
their job from one to four times; 48.3, from five to eight times; 
20.7, eight times and more; among those who were working in the 
same occupation for 16 years, the corresponding figures are: 20, 30, 
and 40 per cent; for those who were working for 40 years in their 
occupation, corresponding figures are 23, 36.7, and 40.0 per cent.®8 

In a Vienna automobile factory, the per cent among its employees 
of those who were serving less than 6 months was 16.4; less than 1 
year, 3.9; from I to 4 years, 32.4; and 5 years and more, 47.3.4 

In a Luckenwalder hat factory of its employees at ages 14 to 21 
years, who were engaged in this pursuit for 3% years, 80.9 per cent 
changed their job from one to five times; 19.1, from six to twelve 
times. The corresponding figures for the employees at ages 31 to 4¢ 
years, who were working for 21.5 years, are: 61.9 and 38.1.55 Simi: 
lar are the data for other studies of this type.5® 


This gives an idea of the intensiveness of horizontal occupa: 
tional shifting of the greater part of the population of the West 
ern society. The German studies, as a general rule, show alsc 
that the shifting of the qualified and better paid workers is some 
what less than that of the poorly paid unskilled laborers. It i 
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2 be expected that the horizontal intraoccupational circulation of 
ther more qualified occupations is somewhat less than that of 
aborers. But even this seems to be not very large. The group 
f teachers in the United States may serve as an example. The 
tudy of Dr. L. D. Coffman shows that the median number of 
ears of teaching for the teachers—men and women—of rural 
chools is 2; for the town schools, 12 for men and 6 for women. 
Ir. Elmer showed that the length of service of women clerical 
nd secretarial workers in Twin Cities is as follows: 14.2 per 
ent remain less than 6 months; 28.2, 6 months to 2 years; 33.9, 
rom 2 to 5 years; 24.1, over 5 years.” This is far from being 
ery long or continuous. 

Not multiplying these examples, the conclusion may be reached 
nat horizontal intraoccupational shifting in present-day Western 
ocieties is very intensive, and, as some data show, has been 
icreasing during the last two or three decades. In this respect 
resent society seems to become less and less stable or more and 
10re dynamic. 


4. INTERFAMILY HORIZONTAL CIRCULATION 


When a husband or a wife gets a divorce and remarries again, 
1is phenomenon is one of interfamily circulation. In a great 
umber of cases such interfamily shifting of an individual is not 
ollowed by a noticeable change of his position in a vertical direc- 
on. For this reason it is possible to regard the interfamily cir- 
ulation as a form of the horizontal shifting. There is no need 
> say that the family institution has probably been the most 1m- 
ortant social group. Its social functions have been the most 
nportant also. “What the family is, such will society be,” 
ightly say Confucius and the Le Play School.°* For this reason, 
1e movement of the interfamily circulation has especially great 
gnificance. What is going on in this field in Western societies? 
| steady and rapid increase of the interfamily circulation of indi- 
iduals. In more emphatic terminology, this means a disintegra- 
on of the family institution and a weakening of the family bonds 
etween husband and wife. The process is common to all West- 
rn societies. It is manifested in a rapid increase of divorce. 
‘he principal data in this respect are as follows: ° 


—— 
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The Average Number of Divorce Cases 
Countries Per 100,000 Married Couples 
in the Years: 


1886-1891 1906-1915 
Switzerian Geseeiets acti etiier 188 nscale 242 2 

1896-1905 1906-1915, 
Denmark. secs seo 6 I 


2) — 53 
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57 152 
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England and Wales.......... 


Scotland ste crate ccs cisiavs aie 13 17 
1886-1895 1896-1905 1909-I9I2 
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United States of America (population to one divorce): 
1870 1880 1890 1900 1906 1916 1922 
S017 (2,551 1, 88t 1,362" 1,105) 884 731 
Married population to one divorce: 
i233 935 676 500 433 2350 303 
Russia (per 1,000 existing marriages among the Greek-Orthodox population: 
1867-1871 1872-1876 1877-1881 1881-1886 1920-1922 1923 
ns) 1.5 1.4 1.7 
Number of marriages consecrated in the same year to one divorce: 
Te 12) 


SSS 
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During the years of the World War the movement of divorces 
as somewhat checked in the belligerent countries, but after its 
rmination it assumed its tendency to increase and in some coun- 
ies has made an enormous upward jump. 

A more detailed analysis of these divorce phenomena shows, 
/a general rule (which, however, has some exceptions), that 
terfamily shifting is more intensive (divorce rate is higher) 
nong the city than amorfg the country population; among child- 
ss married couples than among the couples with children; 
nong heterogeneous married couples, that is, where the husband 
id wife belong to different race, or nationality, or religion, or 
ture, or occupation, or have different economic status, or 
eatly different age, than among homogeneous couples; among 
heists than among religious people; among Liberal Protestants 
an among the Roman Catholics or the Greek-Orthodox people. 
he divorce rate is the lowest among the clergy and among those 
gaged in agriculture, and the highest among actors, showmen, 
usicians, and several other professions. In some countries it 
higher among the well-to-do classes than among the poor popu- 
zon.’ 

It is not my purpose to discuss the enormous significance of 
is increase of interfamily mobility. I will say only that it is 
obably the most important social process of the present time in 
> positive or disastrous effect. My purpose is only to indicate 
e increase of interfamily circulation, and to show that it is not 
isolated fact but one among many similar processes of increase 
horizontal circulation. The Western man successfully “liber- 
es’ himself from the ties which used to attach him to his 
rthplace, to his country, to his occupation and work place and, 
ally, to his family. During the last few decades these ties 
ve been becoming more and more loose and the “free” men 
gan to shift more and more intensively along the horizontal 
mensions of the social space. 


HORIZONTAL SHIFTING OF CITIZENSHIPS AMONG INDIVIDUALS 


Since territorial, family, and intraoccupational mobility of pres- 
t Western societies is intensive, it is to be expected that it has 
be accompanied by a considerable horizontal circulation of the 
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individuals from state to state, from one religious group to an- 
other, from one political party to another, and generally from one 
ideological group to another. These large social groupings can- 
not be stable and their size cannot be unchangeable when more 
basic and more primary groupings, such as territorial, family, 
and occupational groups are mobile. The facts seem to cor- 
roborate this expectation. In the first place, within present soci- 
eties we see a considerable interstate shifting of individuals. 
Under interstate shifting is meant not a territorial migration of 
the individuals from state to state, which does not mean a change 
of citizenship, but the shifting of citizenship. This is a phenom- 3 
enon quite different from the mere international migration dis- 
cussed above. . 

As to shifting of citizenship, the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries show that during this period, especially since 1914, such | 
shifting has been considerable. In this respect our epoch is also” 
extremely dynamic. This is manifested by a considerable fluctu- | 
ation in the number of the independent states, in their territory 
and in the number of their citizens for the last century. For the 
sake of brevity, the principal changes in this field since 1870,° and 
particularly since 1914 only, will be mentioned. If the political 
map of Europe only is studied, it will be seen that since the end 
of the eighteenth century it has been radically modified several 
times. It had one form before the French Revolution and Na- 
poleonic wars. It was radically changed during the Napoleonic 
wars. After the overthrow of Napoleon it was considerably re- 
modeled again. Later on the changes continued to take place in 
the form of a creation of independent Rumania, Greece, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, and Montenegro, not to mention other less important 
alterations. As a result of these alterations millions of people 
who had been before the citizens of one state became the citizens 
of another one. Some new states came into existence; others dis- 
appeared. From 1870 to 1914, we have a consolidation of 35 
states of Germany into one German Empire; alteration of the 
boundaries of France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia, Turkey, 
China, Japan, and the Balkan states. Note the disappearance of 
the Orange Free State, the transfer of Egypt, Tunis, and Korea 
from one government to another, a cardinal modification of the 
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structure of the British Empire, not to mention other changes." 
Finally, since 1914, there came into existence, at least 10 new 
independent states (Czecho-Slovakia, Egypt, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Finland, Poland, Hungary, Danzig, three states in 
Arabia) ; one state (Montenegro) completely disappeared; while 
some others, such as Georgia, appeared and disappeared, still 
others, as Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Turkey, were radically 
altered. To this it must be added that the area and the number 
of citizens of the states have been changed also, as a result of an 
encroachment of the territory and population of the conquered by 
the victorious states. The following figures depict a part of 
these alterations : * 


Area 


Ga Rapley atece Males) Number of the Population 


Countries 
1913-1914 1921-1925 IQII-I9QI5 1921-1925 
3ritish Empire...... 11,429,078 | 13,355,426 | 424,775,160 | 449,583,000 
RIES Ser tele eee 8,417,118 7,041,120 | 182,182,600 | 132,000,413 
BERT GE Seeethe el vet's 051003 207 ,054.% 212,659%| 81,201,509°| 94,836,702° 
EeLINAallyae ce iets oes I ,236,600° 182,213°| 76,991,985°| 59,852,682° 
NUNES fy CBs OER Ce 110,555? 119 ,624°% 35,238,997°| 38,775,576% 
Priel GAN he, Heatins ener 710,224 494,538 21,273,900 13,357,000 
MES OIL A cicte selene cous aie 115,882 32,369 | 28,995,844 6,535,759 
MM SAV che ote oa. 125,609 35,875 | 20,886,987 7,980,143 
@ Without colonies. >’ With colonies. ¢Germany lost all its colonies. 


[he figures show what an upheaval has happened in regard to 
he area and population of different states since 1914. There 
s no need to say that these changes have been due not so much 
o the fluctuation of the birth and death rate of the population 
is to the encroachment of the areas and the population of the 
conquered states by the conquerors. 

Within some eight or ten years the political map of the world 
1as been radically altered; the alteration is still going on, and is 
ikely to go on in the future. The sacredness and unchangeable- 
1ess of state boundaries and citizenship become impossible in 
resent dynamic societies and exists only on paper or is defended 
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only in so far as it is profitable for a certain country. As soon 
as it is not profitable, treaties are broken; guaranties are dis- 
carded not only by Germany but by the Allied states too. The 
flexibility of the primary horizontal groupings necessarily leads 
to a fluctuation of the interstate boundaries also. This very fact 
manifests again the dynamic and mobile character of present-day 
Western societies. 


6. INTERRELIGIOUS CIRCULATION 


With still greater reason we may say that our society is dynamic 
also in regard to the shifting of the individuals from one religious 
group to another. The changes in the religious attitude of a 
population accumulate gradually. Such periods of accumulation 
may appear as quite static. In fact, the accumulated changes, 
having reached their point of saturation, suddenly burst forth 
and manifest themselves in the most conspicuous religious revolu- 
tions and in the greatest fluctuation of the size and character of 


‘ 
v 


existing religious groups. As examples of such periods may be | 


cited the period of appearance and spreading of Buddhism in 
India and China; Mohammedanism in Arabia and other coun- 
tries; Christianity in Ancient Rome and Europe; the periods of 


the Renaissance and the Reformation in Europe, and finally, the — 


present period of the growth of “the religion of Atheism,” of 
“Scientific Religion,” the religions of “Humanitarianism,” ‘“So- 
cialism,”’ “Communism,” and so on. ‘‘Atheism,” “Communism,” 
“Humanitarianism,” “the religion of Reason,” “the Scientific 
Religion,” are also religions as they have all the principal char- 
acteristics of religion. From a purely scientific standpoint as a 
means of social control they are much less efficient, and as a sys- 
tem of ideas, are no less “superstitious” than the historical reli- 
gions which they try to despise for “prejudices and supersti- 
tions.” © 
tion of a long period of gradual accumulation of changes in 
religious attitudes. Such periods are marked by a very intensive 
shifting of individuals from one religious group to another, by 


a disappearance of one existing religion and by the appearance of 
new ones. 


It is quite likely that present Western societies are approach- | 


Such periods come from time to time as a manifesta- — 
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ng such a stormy period. Some of them, like Russia, have 
ready entered it. In other societies, decades of “anti-religious” 
ropaganda of Rationalists, Humanitarians, Socialists, and rad- 
cal writers, together with many changes in the whole social life, 
eems to have undermined many previous beliefs and weakened 
he religious convictions of the present population and the dog- 
nas of previous religions generally. In this way they have pre- 
ared a religious crisis, which in part already exists, and in part 
s going to take place in the future whether we like it or not. 
As far as my personal opinion is concerned, I regret it enor- 
nously.) But the fact of some decadence of the existing Chris- 
ian religions seems to be beyond doubt. In the first place, the 
rowing class of the proletariat already is marked by an atheistic, 
nechanistic, and materialistic attitude. In the second place, social- 
sm in its dominant forms of the Marxian and similar varieties, 
s openly atheistic. It directly challenges any spiritualistic reli- 
ions, styling them as “the opium of the people.” Fervent Com- 
qunist persecution of religion and ardent atheist propaganda are 
nly more conspicuous manifestations of what is typical for the 
ominant varieties of Socialism generally. In the third place, the 
ttitude of the non-socialist radical thinkers, writers, scholars, 
nd scientists either is near to atheism, or represents an ani- 
nosity toward the Christian Religion, or has a taint of mockery 
oward it (take, for instance, the attitude of Anatole France, or 
reorge Bernard Shaw, or H. G. Wells, or many other fashion- 
ble writers), or, in the best case, represents a religion quite dif- 
erent from what Christianity and the Christian Church have 
een and are in reality.°° In the fourth place, many contempo- 
ary “rationalist” varieties of Christianity according to the inter- 
retation of their ministers show such a deviation from the 
istorical forms of the Christian Religion, its dogmas, beliefs, 
ervices, and ceremonies, that it is more proper to term such 
Christian” churches and organizations as “the religion of the 
Yew Republic’ or that “of the Nation,” or that of the religion 
f George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, H. L. Mencken, and so 
n, than that of Christian religion. And the very character of 
he present religious services in many churches represents practi- 
ally nothing more than a college classroom, when a talented or 
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non-talented professor is lecturing about some philosophical, eth- . 
ical, political, and social topic. The only difference is that be- 
fore and after the lecture there is a bit of music and singing 
which are absent in the college classroom. Finally, an increase 
of the people who do not belong to any of the existing religious 
organizations is somewhat evidenced by the statistics. This is 
seen from the following figures which, however, reflect the reality 
only very imperfectly : 


Per Cent of the Population With- 
out Any Religious Affiliation 


Guintes (sans cult) 

1900 1910 
Austria sy enifaciota oo aoe enh oonieree 0.02 0.07 
lakhs niedioa omnes boo ao ooo boob 40006 86k 0.01 0.01 
Gelinas oes er ere sc cong ne a cnet sy ara oye 5) sos) Sued O.11 2.52 
Switzerland.s Eyal. Lean ee rakes | ea ee ee onsite a ecee s 0.22 
Bavarian Pa tode cbs. crasta tad a wore tae aeeeas 0.02 0.06 
Wenimarlonn | ceeds atc teri ice nen 0.15 0.30 
Holand eeon totic ct ee ero ie eiiemiurneaets 2.26 4.97 
IN@EWayi ase eee aters tcl ae eee 0.59 0.47 
Gzecho-Slovakiaswn.- se) naawarhstocyaceheeieue te ieee noe aioe 20.00 
(Uhaviern Gi? Soybhilas AMEnGe. Soak dn oscde ohes 39.30 50.50 
Britishvatisttralia s.iemys chee niece is eerie 0.18 0.22 
New Zealand sie iiaea cnn eee nae Tot 1.46 


United States of America: of a total population of 100,757,735 in 1916, the 
membership in all religious denominations was 41,926,854 or about 41.6 per cent 
of the whole population; of a total population of 110,663,502 in 1923, the mem- 


bership in all religious denominations was 48,224,014 or about 43.4 per cent of 
all the population.” 


What per cent of those who have not belonged to any denomi- 
nation or have been atheists or freethinkers in the United States 
these data cannot answer. We have many reasons to think that 
the European figures represent only a small fraction of the real 
number of atheists or “freethinkers” or irreligious persons. 
And, yet, even as they stand, they show that in the majority of 
Western countries the proportion shows a trend to increase. If 
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uch is the case this means that the number of persons who do not 
nter, or who leave, the existing religious bodies tends to increase. 

Side by side with this we see also a permanent shifting from 
me religious body to another. The statistics of countries, like 
he United States where religious freedom has been somewhat 
reater than in Europe and where corresponding statistics have 
een more carefully computed, show this to some extent. From 
890 to 1916, 17 denonmtinations which had existed in 1890 dis- 
ppeared, and 31 new ones came into existence. Of those which 
ontinued to exist, some increased their membership; some de- 
reased. For instance, the South Baptist Convention increased 
y 111.6 per cent; National Baptist Convention, by 117.8 per 
ent ; Adventist Christians, by 173 per cent; Free Baptists, by 362 
er cent; while the membership of the Primitive Baptists de- 
reased by 17.9 per cent; that of Evangelical Protestants, by 50.3 
er cent; that of Spiritualists, by 48.3 per cent; that of Cumber- 
ind Presbyterians, by 56.3 per cent; and so on.” 

Some fluctuation of the size of the different religious bodies is 
hown also by statistics of European countries. Here again we 
ave every reason to suppose that the figures do not adequately 
=flect the real changes in the religious attitudes of the population. 
sut even as they stand the figures manifest the existence of inter- 
2ligious circulation. 

It is possible to think that the real interreligious circulation at 
1e present moment is much greater than the above figures show. 
eparation of the church from the state and religious freedom, 
ogether with the general mechanistic trend of our civilization, 
2em to have made interreligious shifting during the last century 
quch more intensive than it was in the Middle Ages. And there 
re some reasons to expect that in the near future the changes in 
ne religious attitude of the Western population accumulated dur- 
ig the last century, will manifest themselves openly in a great re- 
rouping of, and circulation of, the population among different 
sligious bodies. 


7. INTERPOLITICAL PARTY CIRCULATION 


Shifting from one political party to another, disappearance of 
ome of the existing parties and appearance of new ones, and 
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fluctuation in the size or membership of the parties in present 


Western societies exhibit an exclusively high degree of dynamism. 
Within a few years, sometimes within a few months, the political 


parties of a European country change radically. Political bodies 


remind one in this respect of a kind of soap bubble which quickly 


grows and just as quickly bursts, or a kind of hotel which is — 


entered by a multitude to-day and is forsaken to-morrow. Mil- 
lions of citizens permanently circulate from party to party. Insta- 
bility in this field is especially great and alterations especially 


rapid and considerable. As a result, within a few months or in~ 


the best case, within a few years, the victorious party is defeated 


by another, which, in its turn, is defeated by its competitors. But — 


few data are sufficient to show this. 


In the United Kingdom, since 1846 to 1924, there have been — 


27 changes of government in the form of changes in the Cabinet; 


the longest period was 7 years and 2 months, the shortest, 6 — 
months. This gives 2.9 years as an average duration of the © 


Cabinet.’? This means that on an average within 2.9 years the 
majority of the population changes its political sympathies and 
votes for a different party. This means that within this time span 
the conservative party had to give way to a liberal party, and vice 
versa. Since 1924, the situation has become still more complex, 
due to an increase of the Labor party. In France, between 1870 


and 1911, the Cabinet was changed 49 times: the longest period 


being 2 years, 9 months, and 11 days, and the shortest, 20 days. 


This gives 9 months as the average time for the existence of the — 


Cabinet in France.** This means that in an average time of 9 


months the political affiliation of the majority of the French popu- — 
lation changes, and that millions of the voters swing from one | 
party to another. Parallel with this great interparty shifting of | 
the population the political parties themselves show a permanent 


change in the form of the decay of one party and appearance of 
another. The following table which gives the composition of the 
French House of Representatives, according to the parties from 


1868 to 1912, may give an idea of the great flexibility in this 


field."* (See p. 407.) 


The table shows such a great variety of political parties and | 


such a change of their membership from legislature to legislature, 
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that its meaning is clear without any further commentaries. It is 
representative for the majority of European countries. They 
have had similar alterations in the political composition of their 
parliaments and similar great changes in the number of the votes 
for different parties in successive elections. During the last few 
years the situation has not improved but rather has become worse. 
It is enough to take the results of the last two or three elections 
in the majority of European countries to see that they have been 
quite different, and that the circulation of the population from 
party to party has been rather increasing than decreasing. At 
the same time the number of parties has increased to such an 
extent that observers do not exaggerate much in saying that every 
hundred voters endeavor to establish their own party. In order 
to see this it is enough to examine the Statesman’s Year Book 
from 1918 to 1925, and to look at the corresponding data. They 
confirm the above conclusively. Every election brings a substantial 
alteration in the composition of the parties and in their success: 
yesterday’s victorious party to-day has been defeated and to-day’s 
conqueror is likely to be defeated to-morrow.” 

Even in the United States, with the two-party system, the 
shifting of the population from party to party within four years 
(from presidential election to presidential election) has been con- 
siderable. This may be seen from the following figures : 7° 


Popular Vote for Presidential Electors ae Vs 
President 


Years 


Miscella- 
Republi- Demo- Socnhet neous Repub- Demo-| Pro- 
can cratic Indepen- || lican | cratic |gressive 
dents 
1888...] 5,444,337 | 5,540,050 |......... 146,897 


1900. ..] 7,219,530 
1904...| 7,628,834 
1908...] 7,679,006 
19I12...] 3,483,922 
I916...| 8,538,221 
1924... |15,725,003 


6,358,071 | 127,519 50,232 

5,084,491 | 436,184 114,753 | 336 140 
6,409,106 | 434,649 111,693 321 162 
6,286,214 | 926,098 | 4,126,020 8 435 88 
9,129,606 | 598,516 41,894 | 254 277 
8,385,586 27,650 | 4,826,471 382 136 
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he figures show that in the United States also, millions of voters 
ift from party to party within a few years. 

Without any further data the above shows that present West- 
n societies are very mobile in this respect. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION CONCERNING HORIZONTAL MOBILITY 
OF WESTERN SOCIETIES 


The preceding suggests that in all principal forms of hori- 
ntal mobility, present Western societies exhibit a very high 
gree of dynamism. In many fields the horizontal shifting of 
e population seems to have been increasing. The most con- 
icuous characteristic of present Western societies is indeed their 
eat mobility. This has an enormous significance and, through 
effects, puts definite stigmas on present societies. As we shall 
2 later, a great many characteristics of our civilization are due 
the effect of this intensive mobility. 

It is proper to note that I do not regard this trend of increase 
mobility as a permanent and eternal trend. Probably, having 
ached its point of saturation it will stop and may even be super- 
led by the opposite trend. Such reversals have happened many 
nes in the past. They may happen in the future. And several 
cts, among them the Japanese statistics of divorces, show how 
erfamily mobility, after having reached an exclusively high in- 
isiveness, may begin to decrease and go down. We know also 
uny cases where the labor turnover has decreased but did not 
‘rease during the last decade. Russia has shown that atheism, 
ving reached an enormous proportion in the period of 1917 to 
22, has since that time begun to decrease. These facts sug- 
st that the contemporary tendency of present-day societies may 
replaced by an opposite one. Anyhow, we live in a mobile age, 
an age of shifting and change. 

See Bicuer, K., Industrial Evolution (Russian translated), Vol. II, pp. 
Bet iapetent Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, pp. 467-468, 497. 

Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom Relating to British India, p, 
, 1919-1920, 

State of Birth of the Native Population, Table I, Washington, D. C., 1922, 
Mayr, G. von, Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre, Vol. Il, p. 121, 1897; for 


largest German cities in 1890, the per cent of those who were born in the 
y of their residence was only 43.73. Ibid., p. 123. 
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Mh, 50 HCP, 
7 Tbid., p. 124. 
8 Stat. Arsbok for Sverige, pp. 13-14, 1919. 


ae a 


° BertILLon, J., La dépop. de la France, p. 453 Annuaire International de Sia- 
tistique, pp. 136 et seq., 1916; Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 


pp. 162-163, May, 1925. 
© Annuaire International de Statistique, pp. 136 et seq. 
u Stat. Arsbok for Sverige, pp. 13-14, 1919. 
2 Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, p. 45, 1923. 
3 Fourteenth Census of the United States Population, p. 613. 


: : ; 
44See MorELLET, JEAN, “Les mouvements miugratoires européens,” Revue 


des Sciences Politiques, pp. 404-451, July to September, 1925. 


% SrRINGHER, “Sur la balance des paiements entre I’Italie et Létranger,” Bul- 


letin de l'Institut International de Statistique, Vol. XTX, pp. 104-106. 

6 Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration, p. 122, 1924. 

7 Stat. Arsbok for Sverige, pp. 13-14. 

8 Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, p. 45, 1923. 

® Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Freistaat Bayern, p. 17, 1919. 

2 See Mayr, G. von, op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 121-125. 

2“Auslese und Anpassung der Arbeiterschaft,” Schriften des Vereins fiir 
Sozialpolitik, Bd. 134, p. 6, Leipzig, 1910. 

== bids apps 77-179: 

% Tbid., pp. 184-186. 

orth (es Aste 

7 “Auslese und Anpassung der Arbeiterschaft,” Schriften des Vereins fiir 
Sosialpolitik, Bd. 135, Dritte Teil, p. 172, Leipzig, 1912. 

8 Tiid., p. 215. 

7 Tbid., p. 175; Vierter Teil, pp. 33-37; Teil I, pp. 65, 203-205. 

*8 See other data in other volumes of the same series of “Auslese und An- 
passung der Arbeiterschaft” for 1910-1912 and 1914-1916. 

® McKenzir, R. D., The Neighborhood, p. 160, 1923. 

°° London Statistics, Vol. XXVIII, p. 242, 1921-1923. 

* Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo, p. Ixxi, 1922; Bruxelles, 
1924; for Denmark, see Statistics Aarbog, pp. 77-70, 10922. 

* Burcess, Ernest W., “The Growth of the City,” Publications of Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, Vol. XVIII, pp. 85-97. 

* Mayr, G. von, op. cit:, Vol. II, p. 357. 


*“ BRUHNES, J., Human Geography, p. 543, Rand McNally Company, Chicago. 


* President L. D. Coffman rightly says that “the present home is a-building 
in front of a garage.” 

* Annuaire International de Statistique, pp. 130-131, 1920. See here the data 
for the number of the telegraph and telephone bureaus, the length of the tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, and so on. 

* Annuaire International de Statistique, pp. 130-131, 1920. 

* Burcess, Ernest W., op. cit., pp. 94-05. 

= FovILLe, A. DE, “Les éléments de la balance économique des peuples,” 
Bulletin de VInstitut International de Statistique, Vol. XV, pp. 202 et seq. 
See also Neymarck, M, A,, “La statistique internationale de valeurs mobil- 
1eres, ibid., Vol. XX, p. 1207. 

® See Statistical Yearbooks of different countries and Yearly Reports of the 
United States Department of Commerce. For the sake of brevity, the figures 
will not be given here. 


“See Faure, Eri, History of Art, Vol. I, Synoptic Tables, Harper & 
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others, 1921; Prrriz, W. M. F., The Revolutions of Civilization, pp. 47, 84, 
1 passim, 191l. 

> Watters, H. B., History of Ancient Pottery, Vol. 1, pp. 237-244, 402-403; 
1. Il, pp. 279 et seg., London, 10905. 

* MouceEOLLE, Statistique des civilizations, p. 250, Paris, 1883. See here other 
tts. See also Novicov, J., Les luttes entre sociétés humaines, pp. 187-106. 
Novicoy formulated even a special “law of acceleration” which, according 
him, is a permanent historical tendency. In accordance with the above I do 
- think that the existence of such a law is proved. For instance, the period 
existence of one of the eight types of the Egyptian art does not show that 
> span of time between the*thange of the earlier periods was longer than 
the later periods. Between the third and the fourth periods the span was 
ly 650 years, while between the fifth and the sixth periods it was 1,900 years, 
‘ween the seventh and the eighth (latest periods), 1,690 years, and so on. 
Trig, W. M. F., op. cit., p. 84. The facts given by J. Novicov to corrobo- 
e his “law” are too few and not convincing. My statement concerning the 
nd of an acceleration within present Western society ought not be under- 
od in the sense of a permanent and eternal universal tendency. I do not 
ve such pretensions. The trend may be quite temporary and may be super- 
led by an opposite one in the future. 

*Bocarpus, Emory S., Fundamentals of Social Psychology, pp. 159-160. 

* See historical atlases which show the area of the successive diffusion of 
ristianity or Islam, 

® Vide, about a rapidity of social change at the present moment, OcBuRN, 
. Social Change, pp. 103 ff. 

7 See e.g., Byrn, E. W., The Progress of Invention in the Nineteenth Cen- 
‘y, passim and Chaps. I and II, New York, 1900. 

S BRISSENDEN, P. F., and FRANKEL, E., Labor Turnover in Industry, pp. 
-30, 117-122, 134-135, and passim, 1922, 

* Ibid, passim; Lesconter, Don, The Labor Market, Chap. 1V; Larrp, D. A., 
ve Psychology of Selecting Men, pp. 26 et seq.; Wi.itts, J. H., “Steadying 
nployment,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
lence, May, 1916. 
"Cottis, E. L., and GrEENWoop, Major, The Health of the Industrial 
orkers, pp. 361-371, London, 1921. Vide, also Wesp, S., Prevention of Des- 
tion. 

1 Stellenwechsel in difference from a change of geographical place (Orts- 
chsel) or from a change of occupation (Berufswechsel). 

2“Auslese und Anpassung der Arbeiterschait,’ Schriften des Vereins, Bd. 
3, PP. 132-133, Leipzig, 1910. 

%TIbid., Bd. 135, Teil I, pp. 201 et seq., Leipzig, 1911. 

eilibsd., Pp. 57. 

* Ibid., Bd. 135, Teil IV, pp. 36-37, Leipzig, 1912. 

®See other volumes of this exclusively valuable series. 

7 CorFMAN, L. D., The Social Composition of the Teaching Population, pp. 
et seq., New York, 1911; see also Annual Report of the United States De- 
riment of the Interior, pp. 1277-1301, 1904; Extmer, M. C., A Study of 
omen in Clerical and Secretarial Work, p. 16, 1925; see also Bitts, M. A.,, 
ocial Status of the Clerical Worker,” Journal of Applied Psychology, pp. 
4-427, 1925. 

® Confucius and the Le Play School probably more than anybody else under- 
od the great rdle of family, and deeper than any others, analyzed its social 
netions. See The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 111; The Texts of Con- 
cianism, passim, and especially The Hsido King or Classic of Filial Piety, 
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Vol. XXVII, The Li-Ki, passim, particularly Bks. I and VIII; Vol. XXVHL, 
Bk. XVI. ae oe 
Le Pay, Constitution Essentielle de VHumanité passim; Pinot, R., “La 
Classification des espéces de la famille établie par Le Play est-elle-exacte ; 
Science Sociale, 19 Année, 1° Fasc., pp. 44 ff.; DEMOLINS, Drs, “Comment on 
analyse et comment on classe les type sociaux,” in the same Fascicule, Scien i 
Sociale, passim; Vicnes, M., La Science Sociale d’apres les Principes de 
Le Play et de ses Continuateurs, Vol. I, Chaps. I and II, passim, Paris, 189 5 
Demo.tns, Anglo-Saxon Superiority, to What Tt Is Due, passim. See other 
works of Le Play’s Sociological School. at | 
See also Cootey, Cuartes H., Social Organization, Chap. III. “Filial piety 
is the root of all virtue, and the stem out of which grows all moral teaching. 
It commences with the service of parents; it proceeds to the service of the 
rulers (or of a society as we should say now) ; it is completed by the estab- 
lishment of character. For teaching the people to be affectionate and loving 
there is nothing better than filial piety; for teaching them the observance of 
propriety there is nothing better than Fraternal Duty; for changing their man- 
ners and altering their customs there is nothing better than family education, 
These statements of Confucius are true not only for China but also for past 
and present societies. And the Le Play School (H. de Tourville, E. Demolins, 
R. Pinot, Rousiex, and others) made it quite clear with their analysis and 
classification of the types of family and corresponding types of society. 
® The data are taken from the following sources: Annuaire International 
de Statistique, pp. 117-118, 1920; Bureau of the Census, Marriage and Divorce, 
Washington, D. C., 1925; Narodnoije Khosaistvo Sojusa S. S. R.vteyfrak 
Pp. 33-34, Moscow, 1924. ‘ 
© See the data, analysis and the sources in SorokIn, P., “Influence of the 
World War Upon Divorces,” Journal of Applied Sociology, November and 
December, 1925. ; 
* See, besides official statistical publications of different countries, the works: 
Mayr, G. von, Statistik und Geselischaftslehre, Vol. III, pp. 201 ff.; JACQUART. 
C., Le divorce et la séparation de corps, Bruxelles, 1909; Bosco, A., I divorsi € 
le separazioni personali dei conjugi, Rome, 1908; Brertitton, Etude demogra 
phique du divorce, Paris, 1883; Bécxu, R., “Statistik der Ehescheidungen in 
der Stadt Berlin,” Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statistique, Vol. XT: 
Yvernes, M., “Les divorces et les séparations de corps en France,” Journai 
de la Societé de Statistique de Paris, pp. 101 ff., 1908; United States Depart 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Marriage and Divorce, Washington, D. C., 1909 
LICHTENBERGER, J. P., Divorce, New York, 19090; Wittcox, W. F., “The 
Divorce Problem,” Columbia University Studies, Vol. I; Extwoop, CHarte: 
A,, Sociology and Modern Social Problems, Chap. VIII; Dracuster, J., “Inter 
marriage in New York City,” Columbia University Studies, Vol. XCIV, pp 
16 ff.; Branpt, Littan, “Family Desertion,” L’Année sociologique, Vol. 11 
PP. 475 ff. 1905. 

See the data for the whole nineteenth century in Sorokin, P., Sistem 
Soziologi, Vol. II, p. 386; Annuaire International de Statistique, pp. 4 et seq. 
1916 ; LEVASSEUR, E., and Bopro, “Statistique de la superficie et de la popula 
tion, Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statistique, Vol. XII; JurascHEK 

pccuunalt und Bevolkerung Europas,” ibid., Vol. XIV. 
ee ise oe Catpecorr, A., “International and Inter-Racial Rela 
ions, tological Review, pp. 13-23, 1910; see also the treaties in interna 
tional law, such as F. List’s treaties. 
nan Aue in Be Yearbook for 1914 and 1925. 
Spee . nae of the religious regroupings in Soroxrn, P., Sis 
gu, Vol, 11, PP. 431-435; Guicnepert, L’évolution des dogmes 
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143 et seq., and passim, Paris, 1910; Exttwoop, CHartes A., The Recon- 
ction of Religion; Lre-Bon, G., Psychology of Socialism; Kipp, B., Social 
lution; MACHIAVELLI, N., Discourse on T. Livi; SuMNER, W. G., “Religion 
the Mores,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XV, pp. 577-595. 
Besides several facts which corroborate this statement, it is confirmed by 
ibly the best statistical study in this field made by Prof. J. H. Leuba. His 
y of the belief in God and immortality among the students of American 
ges, among American scientists and scholars has given the following 
Its: Among college students, 43 per cent “think themselves morally inde- 
lent of the existence of God.’ Among the freshmen, the per cent of the 
‘vers in immortality is 80.3; among the sophomores, 76.2; among the juniors, 
; among the seniors, 70.1. Among scientists, the per cent of non-believers in 
and immortality is 58.2. It is interesting to note that the per cent of non- 
vers is greater among the greater than among the lesser scientists and 
lars. Further, it is greater among historians and sociologists than among 
gists and especially among representatives of the physical sciences. These 
obtained in a careful investigation seem to be typical for the present 
ious attitude of the intelligentsia of Western societies. See Lrusa, J. H., 
Belief in God and Immortality, pp. 202-203, 212-216, 250-253 and Chaps, 
-X, Boston, 1916. 125,000 answers to a recent National Religious Poll in 
United States yielded the following results: 91 per cent of all who replied 
ve in God; 88 per cent, in immortality; for the replies of New York popu- 
n corresponding figures are: 73 and 64. If the figures are representative 
conspicuously stress what is said in the text. 
Annuaire International de Statistique, pp. 152-157, 1916, and pp. 94-95, 


Religious Bodies, 1916, Pt. I, pp. 29 et seqg., Washington, D. C., 1919; Sta- 
cal Abstract of the United States, pp. 4 and 59, 1924. 

This is corroborated by many facts; among them see the characteristics 
he present desperate conditions of Protestantism in Europe by Rev. Dr. 
‘se Stewart in The Literary Digest, Dec. 5, 1925. More careful and 
iled studies of communities and especially of the city population disclose 
uch higher per cent of atheists. R. D. McKenzie’s study of Columbus, 
), has disclosed a very considerable proportion of atheists in the different 
is of the city. See McKenzir, R. D., op. cit., pp. 589 et seg. See also the 
ed volumes: “Auslese und Anpassung der Arbeiterschaft,’ Schriften der 
ins fiir Socialpolitik, which show a high per cent of atheists among 
sroletariat of Germany; also the quoted work of Leuba. 

See other data in Religious Bodies, Pt. I, pp. 30 et seq. 

See Annuaire International de Statistique, for 1916 and 1920. 

Statesman’s Yearbook, p. 9, 1925. See here the details. 

E. Cuartier, Le, La France et son Parlement, p. 83, 1911. See here the 
ils. 

[bid., p. 310. 

See Statesman’s Yearbook for the last few years. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, pp. 141-142, 1924. 
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VERTICAL MOBILITY WITHIN WESTERN SOCIETIES 


I. THE INTEROCCUPATIONAL AND INTRAOCCUPATIONAL 
MOBILITY 


WITHIN our societies vertical circulation of individuals is 
going on permanently. But how is it taking place? What is its 
intensiveness? What are its forms and trends? Does it have a 
gradual or a sudden character? In brief, what are the charac- 
teristics of this process of which very little is known? Individ- 
uals have been speculating too much and studying the facts too 
little. It is high time to abandon speculation for the somewhat 
saner method of collecting the facts and studying them patiently. 
Unfortunately in this respect very little has been done. The task 
now before me is not unlike that of a physiologist who, though 
he has studied but a few small spots in the circulatory system, 
must yet on this basis construct the whole process of blood circu- 
lation of the organism. Such an enterprise may naturally lead 
to many mistakes. And yet, since the necessary material is absent, 
somebody must venture to construct such a theory in order to 
stimulate further studies of the process. In this sense, my hypo- 
thetical construction may be beneficial. At any rate, there is n 
alternative. With this reservation and warning, let us proceed to 
the study of the vertical mobility within our present societies. B 
this term is meant any change in the occupational, economic o 
political status of individuals which leads to a change of theif 
social position. The analysis should begin with the interoccupa- 
tional and intraoccupational circulation of individuals, which i 
very different from the simple fact of labor turnover or ~ 
territorial mobility discussed heretofore. . 

Definite change of occupation, not merely change of territoria 
place within the same occupational position, almost always is con- 
nected with a change in the social position of an individual. This 
is the reason why interoccupational mobility is considered as a 
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m of vertical but not of horizontal mobility. The same may 
said of a change of rank within the same occupation. The 
nts to be discussed now are as follows: To what extent is the 
upational status of a man determined by that of his father in 
‘societies? What is the intensiveness of interoccupational cir- 
ation? Has it been increasing or decreasing during the last 
y decades? Where, and among what occupational groups, are 

children of fathers~belonging to the same occupation 
ttered? From what occupational groups are recruited 

members of each occupational group? Is_ interoccupa- 
1al mobility sudden or gradual? What is its velocity? Are 
re some occupations among which the circulation of their 
mbers is especially intensive, or in which such an “occupational 
nity” does not exist? A satisfactory analysis of these and 
ilar problems may give sufficient insight into the physiology 
present societies. The discussion will begin with an analysis 
the transmission of occupation from a father to his children. 


TO WHAT EXTENT DOES THE OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF THE 
FATHER DETERMINE THAT OF HIS CHILDREN ? 
TWO TYPES OF SOCIETY 


n regard to the transmission of occupation from the father 
his children, it is possible to imagine two opposite types of 
iety: one in which all children (100 per cent) “inherit” the 
upational status of their father; another in which no child in- 
its it. Among present existing societies, hardly any one of 
er type in its pure form is found. None the less, some soci- 
s are nearer to the first type, others to the second one. 

ndian caste-society is an example of the type with an exclu- 
‘ly high transmission of occupation from father to son. Fac- 
lly and juridically the father’s occupation determines that of 
son. Social inheritance of occupation from the father by his 
s is one of the most characteristic traits of the India caste- 
fem. “Community of occupation is ordinarily regarded as 
chief factor in the evolution of caste. Almost every caste 
fesses to have a traditional occupation.” * “Castes are social 
regates which have the privilege of monopolizing hereditarily 
performance of a definite occupation.” ? ‘Caste is an occupa- 
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tional milieu: a son of a blacksmith must become only a black-~ 
smith; a son of a soldier, a soldier; a son of a priest, a priest.” ® 
All Hindu religions and juridical codes unanimously prescribe 
this duty as one of the most important.* Though this is not pre-~ 
cisely the real situation, and there have been cases of changes of © 
occupation,® nevertheless they have been relatively scarce. An 
analogous, though somewhat milder, situation has existed in ~ 
many other societies: in Ancient Egypt, in China, in Rome of the | 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries A. D., in Byzantium, in ancient | 


Peru, among many preliterate tribes, in the Middle Ages, and _ 
so on.® In all these societies, at least at some period, the trans-_ 
mission of occupation from generation to generation in the fam-_ | 
ily has existed, and consequently the occupational status of the 
father determined—factually or juridically—that of his children. 
The present Western societies, in which the occupational status | 
of parents plays a much more moderate part in determining that _ 
of their children, are a contrast to this type; in other words, in~ 
our societies, the percentage of hereditary transmission of occu-— 
pation from the father to his children is much lower than in the 
above social aggregates.‘ The occupational status of a family 
continues still, to some extent, to determine that of its children, 
but its role seems to be less important now than it has been in | 
the “immobile” societies.2 The juridical and factual freedom of | 
children in choice of occupation in Western societies seems to be | 
much greater than in a caste and other immobile societies. 
An idea of the present situation may be given by the following 
figures. They are fragmentary, but, nevertheless, they show the 
real situation to some extent: | 
These data are very fragmentary; the methods of defining the 
identity or similarity of occupation differ with different authors; 
further, some of them have studied the occupations of all the chil- 
dren of the father, while some others have taken only one son of | 
the father. All this naturally causes a considerable difference in 
the figures and makes their validity very questionable. And yet, 
as a very rude index of occupational continuity, they may serve. 
The inferences which may be drawn from them are as follows: 
Within present Western societies the transmission of occupational 
status seems to be in all occupational groups much less than 100 
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er cent; its maximum seems to be at about 70 per cent; its min- 
num at about 3 to 10 per cent. The average index of trans- 
usston fluctuates between 20 and 60 per cent. This means that 
te contemporary occupational groups are far from being rigid, 
nd the membranes between them far from being impenetrable. 

The next question is whether the transmission of occupational 
fatus is equal in all occupational groups or fluctuates from group 
> group. If it fluctuates, in what occupations is it higher and in 
that lower? 

The first question must be answered negatively : the percentage 
f transmission strongly fluctuates from group to group. This 
1ference is given by practically all the mentioned studies. Here 
re a few examples. (See the tables on pp. 420 et seq.) 

The table shows a great fluctuation of inheritance of occupa- 
on in different social groups. Another point in the table is 
yorthy of mention. F. Chessa in his Trasmissione Ereditaria 
et Professioni came to the tentative conclusion that “hereditary 
‘ansmission of occupation is stronger in those occupations which 
emand a greater technical experience and specialization or a more 
r less large amount of money for their performance than in the 
ccupations which do not demand either of these conditions.” 
‘oncerning the liberal professions, Doctor Chessa states that 
ereditary transmission of occupation is relatively higher in the 
rofessions which are “connected with social honor and privi- 
ges,” are durable and stable, or demand an intensive intellectual 
ffort, than in the professions which do not have these character- 
tics.2 Similar opinions were expressed by some members of 
1e Paris Sociological Society at the meeting devoted to the dis- 
ussion of the problem.** The data of the Minneapolis group, 
s well as those of some other groups in the preceding table, it 
sems, corroborate these statements.*® They, however, are 
ill only very tentative and need to be tested by. further studies. 


. IS THERE ANY TREND IN TRANSMISSION OF OCCUPATION FROM 
THE FATHER TO THE CHILDREN? 


Has the transmission of occupation from the father to the chil- 
ren been increasing or decreasing during the last few genera- 
ons? Because of absence of data the question cannot be an- 
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Occupation of 
Father 


Professional........ 
Clerical Raper. 
Businessmen armen: 
Government service 
Army and navy ex- 

ecutive positions . 
Farmers, landowners 
Unskilled labor..... 
Miscellaneous trades 

and artisans..... 
Building trades..... 
Woodworking...... 
Metal trades....... 


Clay, glass, stone... 
PyaWaHLOE Sao a bootud 
Transportation..... 
Food preparation... 
INES CEIGS S55 gordo 5 oF 
Wea there wn cscciemin 
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Per Cent of Transmission of Occupation from the Father 


to His Son 
Minneapolis Groups 
Data of 
seas Chapman- Data of 
(1,500 Per- Abbott (4,196}| Burdge For All 
ea nalts Students of (24,442 Independent 
English Evening Boys in | For Sons 
Wels Continuation] New York | One 
Who) 2 Schools in State)?8 | Son 
Lancashire) 2” Group | Group 
cea rev 
30.0 a 7-7 90.0] 84.4 | 3 
id 49.1 49.5 f ‘. 51.8 
28.4 Zip sth 13.9 22.6| 34.8 
56.8 5.6 0.8 e © 
. e 2a © WANES 
9.3 G a ZSi\ee29) Om eAOnO 
a 10.9 21.0 e Seyogy |) Biiad! 
25.0 18.9 6.5 © 2202) Mea zine 
e 2Aw2) 8.0 . e 
a a 6 . 4 a a 
64.3° 33-3 34.0 i i 
14.2 ¢ 3 4.2 a a 
f 36.0 a « a 
a a 6 9 a a 
os 2 13.0 a a 
S 3 10.8 a a 
$ ¢ 6.6 a co 
12 to 60.0 ° 61.7 13.4 BS & 
50.07 bd 13.9 6 a 


ne re ee ee 


¢Corresponding data are either 
+ Together with woodworking. 


¢For Vienna Maschinenfabrik.2° 
¢¥For a German _wool-hat industry. 

¢For different German textile factories.*! 

JFor Offenbachen Leather Factory in Germany.®2 


absent or too few to have any validity. 
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vered in a general way. The data are fragmentary, but some 
f them will be given here without any definite generalization 
‘garding their significance. In the first place, some data were 
lected by me and by some of my students. They concern 
linneapolis students of the Summer Session (1925 to 1926), 
gular students, Minneapolis business men, and some other 
roups of the Minneapolis population. They give the following 
sults: In the first placé, the data show a definite tendency to- 
ard a decrease of “hereditary” *® transmission of occupation ** 
‘om the father to his children as we pass from the generation of 
1e great-grandfathers to the generation of the propositi. This 
end is seen from Tables I and II in which the term ‘‘identical,”’ 
; applied to occupation, is used in the narrow sense of this word. 
he occupation of a father and his children is styled “identical” 
hen both of them are “farmers,” or “grocers,” or ‘‘fishermen,”’ 
- “clergymen,” or “teachers,” or “university and college pro- 
‘ssors and instructors,” and so on. Table I shows the percentage 
f transmission of occupation from father to one of his sons 
each generation, beginning with the great-grandfather of the 
‘opositus and passing to his grandfather and father, and ending 
ith the propositus himself. Table II shows the percentage of 
ansmission of occupation from the grandfathers to all their in- 
-pendent sons gainfully engaged in pursuits, compared with the 
‘rcentage of transmission of occupation from the fathers of the 
‘opositi to the independent propositi and their independent 
others gainfully engaged in occupational pursuits. This is 
yne in order to be certain that the trends of the first table are 
ot due to the fact that from each family only one son in each 
sneration is taken. 

The table shows that while 72 per cent of the grandfathers of 
@ propositi of my groups had the same occupation as that of 
e great-grandfathers, only 38.9 per cent of the fathers of the 
‘opositi have had the same occupation as that of the grand- 
thers; this percentage still diminishes to 10.6 for the propositi 
emselves. A great decrease of “hereditary” transmission of 
1 occupational status in the later generations is clear from these 
sures. Similar results were obtained by Miss Tanquist in her 
udy. 
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TABLE I 
Number of 
Families in Percentage of 
Which Son’s_ | Transmission of 
Number of ‘ : 
Bamilies Studied Occupation Occupation 
: hci Was Identical | from Father to 
ECR with that of His Son 
Father 
a 6 c a 6 ¢ a 6 e 
Paternal great-grandfather 
(and grandfather)....... 937 | 23 | 214 | 67 | 16 | 164 | 72.0] 69.5 159.4 
Paternal grandfather (and 
father) acters cra teen stroke 131 49 | 353 | 51 | 22 | 135 | 38-9 | 44.9 |38.2 
Father (and propositus)....| 136° | 59 Onno 6.6 | 10.1 
85/ 329 9 42 | 10.6 1227] 
@My group. 


>’Miss Tanquist’s group, No. 1. 

¢Miss Tanquist’s and my group, No. 2. 

¢@The number of families in the earlier generations is less than in the later ones 
because some of the propositi could not give any information about their great- 
grandfathers, and in a few cases even about their grandfathers. 

e Including the families with the propositus—a dependent student. 

JExcluding the families with a student-propositus (dependent). 


a 


In Table II there is taken not one but all grandfathers’ sons 
gainfully engaged, on the one hand, and all independent sons of 


the fathers. The results of this “wholesale” comparison of trans- 
mission of occupation from the grandfathers to their children, 
and from the fathers of the propositi to their sons are as fol- 
lows. (The corresponding data concerning the generation of the 
great-grandfathers in regard to all their sons could not be 
obtained. ) 

It is to be expected that the percentage of transmission of occu- 
pation is higher when we take all sons, as is the case in Table 
II, than when we take only one father’s son, as is the case in 
Table I. Notwithstanding this natural difference, both tables 
show a considerable decrease of transmission of occupation from 
a father to his sons in the later generations. The same tendency 


is shown by the data of Miss Tanquist. To these data I may 


add that of 93 families for which I have the corresponding data 
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TABLE II 
Number of 
Number of Sons Whose Percentage of 
Independent Occupation Is | Transmission of 
Sons Gainfully | Identical with |Occupation from 
Generations Engaged that of Their | Father to Son 
Fathers 
a b ¢ a 6 c a b e 
randfather (and his sons 
gainfully engaged)...... 330 | 168 |1,248)122] 49 | 480 | 37.0] 29.2 |38.4 
uther (and his sons gain- 
fully engaged) .......... 3502 | 142 79 | 32 22.6 | 22.5 
299 ° 1,207] 79 296 | 26.1 24.5 


aMy group. 

b Miss Tanquist’s group, No. 1. 

-Miss Tanquist’s and my group, No. 

1 Including the sons who are nye Mens students. 
Excluding the dependent students. 


wr all generations, beginning with the great-grandfathers, there 
e only two cases (or 2.1 per cent) in which the great-grand- 
ther, grandfather, father, and propositus have had the same 
‘cupation; and there are 23 cases (or 24.7 per cent) in which 
e same occupation has been held throughout three subsequent 
nerations : great-grandfather, grandfather, and father, or grand- 
ther, father, and propositus. 

The study of the Mannheim families has given the same re- 
Its : the percentage of transmission of occupation from the great- 
andfather to their sons was 67.0, while for the generations of 
e fathers and propositi, it was only 42.5.9° The study of the 
ovement of farm population in New York State by E. C. Young 
s given the following percentage of men and women born and 
ought up on farms and entered in occupations other than farm- 
g: for 1800 to 1829 the percentage for men was 6, for women 
-; systematically increasing, the percentage for 1890 to 1899 
39 for men and 44 for women. The study of the Minnesota 
rmers by C. Zimmerman has shown that while among the 
rmers 85.5 per cent have farmer-fathers, among their children 
the age of 18 years and above, only 63.7 per cent entered farm- 
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ing occupation.?® This seems to point indirectly to the same trend, 
a decrease of the inheritance of the fathers’ occupations by hi 
children. 

These and a few other data show a definite trend of a decreas 
of inheritance of occupational status. Such general facts as the 
removal of feudal and juridical obstacles to a change of occupa- 
tion after the end of the eighteenth century; the industrial revolu-- 
tion; the growth of the division of labor; the perfecting of the 
means of transportation; an increase of horizontal mobility, and 
other great changes seem to indicate the same trend. However, 
the data are too few and concern principally the farm population 
which has been generally shifting in a progressive proportion 
toward other occupations; therefore, until more numerous data 
are collected, no general conclusion can be made. This cau- 
tiousness is still more valid in that my study of the American’ 
millionaires has shown a somewhat opposite trend: among the 
deceased generation of the millionaires, only 49 per cent had 
occupations identical with, or similar to, those of their fathers, | 
while among the living generation of the millionaires, this per 
cent rises to 72.4° This suggests that within the same society 
there may be groups in which inheritance of occupation goes down, 
while within other groups it increases. This probably is the 
most correct picture of what is going on in reality. The trend 
of a decrease of inheritance of occupation means that the occu- 
pational status of the population is less and less determined by 
the occupational status of the father or family; that the caste-tend- 
ency decreases; that occupational groups become more and more 
penetrable; that the general structure of society becomes more 
and more elastic and flexible; that the occupation of a man is 
more and more determined by factors other than the family. 
The opposite trend means the opposite phenomena. 


4. INTENSIVENESS OF INTEROCCUPATIONAL SHIFTING IN THE 
LIFE OF ONE GENERATION 


Turn now to the intensiveness of interoccupational shifting 
within the life of one generation. The principal data unani- 
mously indicate that the present rate of shifting from occupation 
to occupation is intensive enough. Dr. L. J. Dublin’s and R. J: 
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ne’s study of the wage earners among the policyholders of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has shown that 58.5 
“cent of them had another occupation at the moment of death 
nat that of the issuance of the policy. This means that within 
ew years more than half of these people changed their occupa- 
n at least once.“ Of 24,442 employed boys in New York City 
ages from 16 to 18 years 23.6 per cent had no change; 25.7 had 
> change; 22.8, two; I1gal, three; 6.4, four; 3.3, five; 1.5, six; 
, seven; 1.2, eight; 2.4, nine; and more; 50 per cent of the 
ys held their jobs for less than 6 months.*? Data concerning 
Minneapolis business men are as follows: 43.4 per cent of them 
not change their occupations; 28.3 changed once; 10.9, twice; 
2, three times; 2.2, four and more times. The data collected 
O. M. Mehus covering 407 alumni of the University of 
nnesota who were graduated between I910 and 1915, have 
wn that within a period of from 10 to 14 years only 42.5 
cent of them did not change their occupation; 39.5 changed 
e; 11.5, twice; 5.6, three times; 0.4, four and more times. In 
ul, the percentage of those who changed their occupation at 
st once in the last two cases is very near the results obtained 
Dublin and Vane. Among German factory workingmen, the 
acipal data are as follows: among the workers of one factory, 
per cent of the men and 45 per cent of the women remained 
the same occupation (though in different factories) ; the re- 
ining percentage changed their occupation at least once.* 
- some other factories we have more detailed data. Among 
workers at the ages from 14 to 20 years, 68.9 per cent had 
change; 26.4, one change; 4.7, two changes. Among the 
rkers of 41 years and above, 20 per cent had no change; 43.3, 
change; 31.7, two changes; 5.0, three and more changes.** 
another factory for similar age groups of the wage earners, 
corresponding data are as follows: no change, 30.1 per cent; 
m one to three changes, 69.9 per cent; for the age group of 41 
rs old and above, no change, 8.3 per cent; from one to three 
nges, 80.8 per cent; from five to ten changes, 11.1 per cent.* 
- still another factory, the percentage of those who did not 
e any change of their occupation is 55.0 per cent; for those 
> changed for a similar occupation, 14.2; who changed once 
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for quite a different occupation, 16.7; who changed from two t 
four times, 12.5; who changed four times and more, 1.6 per cent.* 
Somewhat similar are the data on other factory wage earners.* 

Further data are given by Austrian and Bavarian occupationa 
statistics. In Austria, from Dec. 31, 1907, to Dec: 31, I910 
2,661,333 persons, or 9.31 per cent of the gainfully engaged popu- 
lation, changed its occupation (including the newcomers and th 
retired). According to fundamental occupational groups, in agrt 
culture and forestry, the per cent is 8.64; in industry and artisan- 
ship, 19.68; in commerce and transportation, 13.74; in profession 
and public service, 13.56; in the army, 84.25; in private service 
15.53; and among dependents, 3.60. Side by side with these inter- 
occupational shiftings, many changes took place in the movement 
from stratum to stratum within each occupation.*® 

For a three-year period, the general index of shifting, 9.31 per 
cent, is rather high. 

The results of the Bavarian census show that in the perio 
from July 31, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1916 (war time), 20 per cent 0: 
all gainfully engaged population changed its occupation. For me 
the percentage is 27, for women 10.8. Here we have the per 
centage of shifting much higher than that in Austria. This is 
due probably to the World War.*® : 

Further studies show that the factor of the war in general 
called forth an enormous displacement from occupation te 
occupation.°° 

In spite of the somewhat fragmentary character of these and 
some other data, they show that interoccupational shifting withir 
present Western societies is relatively high. In the course of! 
an individual life, it seems that only a small percentage of the 
population remains in one occupation; the majority change thei! 
occupation at least once; a very considerable part changes twice 
and more. 

There is no need to say that the rate of shifting varies strik 
ingly from occupation to occupation, and from one stratum t 
another within the same occupational group. As to the compara 
tive interoccupational mobility of different occupational groups 
the quoted studies suggest the following tentative inferences :5 
other conditions being equal, first, within the same occupation th 
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e qualified and better paid strata shift less intensively than the 
qualified and more poorly paid groups; second, members of 
upations which disappear shift more intensively than mem- 
s of occupations which develop and prosper; third, unskilled 
yr 1s more mobile than skilled labor; business and professional 
ups (their higher strata) are likely to be still more stable 
1 than the group of skilled labor. In a country where agri- 
ure does not rapidly disappear, the occupational mobility of 
se engaged in agriculture 1s likely to be low; in a country 
re agriculture dies out, the shifting of agriculturists to other 
upations is likely to be high. Such seem to be the general 
-s; they have, however, numerous exceptions. Finally, in 
h concrete case, the intensiveness of shifting depends consid- 
bly upon the age of the people engaged in an occupation. Other 
ditions being equal, shifting is likely to be greater among 
ng people who have recently entered an occupation and are 
he process of finding a suitable occupation, and among people 
he age of 40 years and over, part of whom become “‘inde- 
dent,” part retire, and part must shift to easier occupations on 
ount of their age, energy, and health.” 

et us now ask what has been the trend in this field? Has the 
‘roccupational shifting within the life of one generation been 
‘easing or decreasing? The data necessary to give the an- 
‘r are absent. Two or three samples are given which answer 
question somewhat positively. Here is an example, concern- 
Minneapolis business men and their fathers: 


Number of Changes of Occupation in the Life of a 
Generation, in Per Cent 


Generations 
No One Two Three |Four and Total 
Change | Change |Changes |Changes} More 
DE AUETS faye ce «ees 57.2 32.6 8.2 PERO E Hib teks Got 100 
HMBISOUSE). oi sieiafeierns a 43-4 28.3 10.9 15.2 DP 100 


” 


ana HOON TO ORE 68.8 24.9 5.8 0.3 0.2 100 
Tet : 
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Though the occupational career of the sons is far from bein 
finished, while that of their fathers is practically terminated, 
nevertheless, the interoccupational mobility of the sons is con- 
siderably greater than that of the fathers. Some general con- 
siderations make such a trend probable. It also is in harmony 
with a decrease in the transmission of occupation discussed above. 
But all this is too uncertain to provide a solid basis for a general 
conclusion. The above trend appears to me as probable and 
representative for a considerable part of the population ; however, 
this is a mere hypothesis which has to be tested by further inves- 
tigations on a large scale. 

The above shows also that the membership of almost all occu- 
pational groups at the present moment is composed of two dif: 
ferent elements: one relatively stable and permanent; another 
permanently changing, entering an occupation for a time and 
then going out of it. If the above data are representative, ther 
this second element is, and tends to be, more and more numerous 
This means that the population of the occupational groups be: 
comes fluid, like water entering a pond from one side and going 
out from another. Being true in regard to an occupational group 
this is true also in regard to large social classes. For instance 
in 1913 the influx of newcomers into the German proletariat wa! 
about 1,707,000 men, or about 9.26 per cent of the total numbet 
of the proletarians. In the same year, 985,000 proletarians lef 
their rank and went to another social class. If there were ni 
growth of this class, its population within 15 years would hav 
been completely changed.°* This illustrates well the shifting char 
acter of the present occupational groups and social classes. Late 
on the results of such a mobility in the different fields of socia 
life will be discussed. 


5. DISPERSION OF THE SONS OF FATHERS WHO BELONG TO TH! 

SAME OCCUPATION THROUGHOUT DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONA! 

GROUPS, AND RECRUITING MEMBERS OF THE SAME OCCUPATIONA: 
GROUP FROM DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS AND STRATA 


Where are the sons of the fathers of the same occupatio 
going? What other occupation, besides that of their father, d 
they principally enter? Is there a conspicuous gravitation an 
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affinity” between different occupations? Is it manifested in the 
orm of an intensive “exchange” or “circulation” of their mem- 
srs between the related occupations? If such is the case, what 
cupations are related? On the other hand, from what social 
rata are recruited the members of the same occupational group? 
1 what proportions? With what intensiveness? Such are the 
irther questions conneeted with the problem of interoccupational 
iobility. In order to answer tentatively all these important ques- 


IPULATION OF ROME (1908) ON THE BASIS OF THE DATA OF THE MARRIAGE 
STATISTICS © 


Sons’ Occupational Class 
*athers’ Occupational Class 
Middle Upper 


Unskilled | Skilled Gin Cee Total 
fas ctlled Serer ist, Oe ete ees 263 458 104 55 880 
led eree ios Golevatuste asses 78 We 158 151 1,159 
rofessions and business (mid- 
alerclass) Rewer ies ciccas 19 125 97 116 357 
WMEIECLASS tet eyece cste.s bis sere 17 138 84 497 731 
TRatiet os eee Goes Buia 1,488 443 819 Bl27, 


MANNHEIM FAMILIES 5% 


Sons’ Occupations 


Fathers’ Occupations 


Com- : Profes- |Common} Agricul- 
; Artisans : 
mercial sions Labor ture 
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ons of “social physiology,” data of my own and of some other 
ivestigations are given. They may throw light upon these prob- 
ms. The tables answer these questions. (See pp. 429-434.) 

There is no use introducing other similar tables, such as the 
ata of Perrin, concerning the occupational status of the fathers 
f 3,000 men from the English Who’s Who and Dictionary of 
‘ational Biography; Fritz Maas’ data concerning the fathers’ 
ccupations of the promfinent men of Germany; Fisher’s data 
yncerning the occupation of 18,000 persons from the American 
7ho’s Who; Philiptschenko’s similar data concerning the occu- 
ations of the fathers of the Russian scientists, scholars, literary 
1en, artists and students; the data of Edwin Clarke, J. McKeen 
‘attell, A. Odin, and others.°® In essence they give something 
milar. 

The tables, the mentioned sources, and other material indicated 
irther, give a sufficient basis for a series of inferences. They 
re as follows: 

A. Within present Western societies, children of fathers 
f the same occupation, and often children of the same family, 
re dispersed among the most different occupational groups. 
‘his is clearly shown by all horizontal lines of the tables. This 
_ corroborated by numerous studies of different authors. Part 
f the data have been given above in the discussion of the “heredi- 
ry transmission of occupation.’ Since only a part of the 
1ildren inherit their fathers’ occupations, this means that the 
maining part enter other occupational groups.”® 

B. Each of the occupational groups at the present moment ts 
ccruited from the offspring of the most different groups. This 
, shown by the vertical columns of the tables. There are numer- 
us other data which indicate the same fact. Here are some of 
1em: The occupational group of teachers in the United States 
_ composed of the offspring of the following occupational 
asses.© (See p. 436.) 

I have given above figures showing from what social classes 
ave been recruited American men of science, American literary 
en, and other notables; English, German, Russian, and French 
en of science and genius. If-we take American money makers 
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as an occupational group, we have the following occupational 
groups from which they have been recruited : * . 
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Among the American farmers in Seneca County, New York, , 
15.9, and in Minnesota, 14.5 per cent came from other than agri- 
cultural occupations.” In Livingston, Philadelphia, and Condor 
counties, from 18 to 30 per cent are the sons of fathers of other 
than farming occupations; ** 36.6 per cent of the fathers of the 
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orkingmen and women of a Speyer textile factory were artisans 
id craftsmen; 26.3, peasants; 19.4, factory workers; 5.3, textile 
ctory operators; 0.2, merchants, officials and so on.** For the 
thers of the operators of another factory (Wollhutindustrie in 
ackenwalder) the corresponding data are as follows: 18.2 per 
nt of the fathers are factory workingmen; 28.9, textile-factory 
erators; 22.8, artisans; 9.3, farmers; 7.9, agricultural laborers; 
.7, merchants, professionals,and business men; 1.6,not known.® 
1e occupations of the fathers of 195 automobile-factory workers 
Vienna are: 63 of the fathers were factory workers; 84, ar- 
ans and small enterprisers ; 23, farmers and farm laborers; 109, 
ate and private employees and officials; 6, professionals and 
siness men.®® For another machine factory in Vienna, the 
ta are as follows: 15.4 per cent of the fathers were in the same 
cupation ; 13.1, skilled workmen; 20.8, artisans; 13.1, farmers; 
.9, small business, subordinate officials, teachers, and profes- 
nals; 14.6, unskilled labor.*’ Other data concerning the work- 
x class are similar.®® 

[The same may be said of the occupational groups of the high 
te and municipal officials,®’ professors (of the German and 
astrian universities ) ,“° employees of public and private corpora- 
ns,"* and other occupational groups. 

‘A series of investigations in Italy has disclosed similar facts. 
ich of the studied occupational groups turned out to be recruited 
pm children of fathers who belonged to different occupational! 
oups.’* Similar facts have been disclosed by the studies of 
‘hers of the factory workers in Russia and Belgium.” 

‘There is no use in lengthening the list of these data. It is pos- 
dle to state certainly that this statement is true for almost all 
tupational groups of present Western societies. Varying in 
wree, each of them is recruited from the children of fathers 
\different occupational status. This is nothing but another side 
‘the fact of the scattering among different occupations of chil- 
rn whose fathers belong to the same occupation—the fact indi- 
ed above. 

. The preceding two propositions mean that in present West- 
. societies different occupational groups are strongly inter- 
ven, and the cleavages between them are considerably obliter- 
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ated, or, more accurately, are somewhat indefinite and not clearly 
cut. Indeed, since one son of a family is an unskilled laborer, 
another a business man, and the third a physician, it is not easy 
to decide to what group such a family belongs. On the other 
hand, since the offspring of the same family or of many families 
of the same occupational status enter the most different occupa-_ 
tions, the cleavages between occupations are thereby considerably 
obliterated, their “strangeness” toward each other is weakened ; 
their social heterogeneity and repulsion diminished. As a result, 
the precipice between occupational groups becomes less than it is_ 
in a society where such dispersion of the children of fathers who 

belong to the same occupation does not take place, or is a very 
rare phenomenon, This means that there is a fallacy in thell 
statement of many theorizers of class struggle who continue to 

talk about the present social classes as though they were still 7 
kind of caste. They forget completely about the fluid composi- 

tion of present occupational groups. However, a part of the 
truth is in their statement. What is it? The answer is given 
in the next propositions. 


D. In spite of the above-shown dispersion among different 
occupations, the “hereditary” transmission of occupation still 
exists, and, on the average, it is still high enough. It 1s likely | 
also that the fathers’ occupation is still entered by the children 
in a greater proportion than any other. It is enough to glance at 
the horizontal and the vertical columns of the tables to see that 
in the majority of cases the sons enter the occupation of the 
fathers in a greater proportion than any other one; on the other 
hand, that each of the occupations (vertical columns) is recruited _ 
principally from the sons of the fathers who have such an 
occupation. This means that a part of the population, during’ 
one or two or more generations, still remains in a régime like a 
caste-system. Shall we wonder, therefore, that this part has 
habits, traditions, standards, mores, psychology, and behavior 
similar to that of a caste-society? Shall we wonder that the cleav- 
ages between such “rigid” parts of each occupation are quite 
clearly cut—economically, socially, mentally, morally, and even 
biologically? Under specific conditions, such a part of the popula- 
tion may give a real basis for the existence of a class psychology 
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id class antagonisms. To this extent the partisans of the class 
ruggle may have a reason for their theory and aspirations. As 
| illustration of this, the following fact may be mentioned. 
mong the German proletariat, the narrow-proletarian psychology 
id ideology—in the form of social-democratic and communist 
filiations—have existed principally among those who have been 
iereditary proletarians” or used to remain within this class 
roughout their life.* The same may be said of any “hereditary 
id non-shifting part” of any occupation. 

£. The next basis for the aspirations of partisans of class 
eories is given by the fact which may be generalized as follows: 
he closer the affinity between occupations, the more intensive 
nong them is mutual interchange of their members; and, vice 
rsa, the greater the difference between occupations the less ts 
e number of individuals who shift from one group to another. 
te tables and other data given previously show that the children 
common laborers enter principally occupations of unskilled and 
illed labor. Only a relatively small part of them succeed in 
tering the higher professional occupations, becoming managers 
d owners of big business enterprises. On the other hand, the 
ildren of the professionals and successful business men, in a 
eat majority, enter the professional and business and privileged 
cupations. Only a small part of them become artisans, skilled, 
d especially unskilled, laborers. Here we see how “‘like begets 
e.” Look, further, at the data concerning the fathers of the 
ctory workers in Germany. Only an insignificant part of 
2se laborers have come from the big business and professional 
isses. Peasants, artisans, and factory workers—such are the 
isses from which the great majority came. Since such is the 
se, it is natural that there are cleavages not so much between 
cupational groups in the narrow sense of the word, as between 
xger social subdivisions going on along the lines of the “affine” 
d “non-affine” occupational subdivisions. In a class com- 
sed totally of the affine occupational groups, e.g., of different 
oups of unskilled and semiskilled labor, there appears and 
ists a community of interests, habits, morals, traditions, and 
2ologies considerably different from those of another class com- 
sed totally of other affine occupational groups, e.g., of different 
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professional and business groups. These differences, being rein- 
forced by differences in the economic status of such classes, create 
a basis for what is styled as the present class-differentiation, 
with its satellites in the form of the class antagonisms and clas 
friction. Thus far the partisans of the class struggle may have 
a basis for their activity and propaganda. : 


6. INTEROCCUPATIONAL AND INTRAOCCUPATIONAL ASCENT 


The above is closely correlated with the next trait of con- 
temporary interoccupational circulation. This is the permanent 
vertical interoccupational and intraoccupational circulation going 
on within present Western societies. By this the fact which has 
been implicitly discussed throughout this chapter is especially 
stressed. The fluid part of all occupational groups, which shifts 
from occupation to occupation, or from “promotion” and “de- 
motion’? within the same occupation, moves not only horizontally 
but vertically also. Strong or weak, ascending and descending cur- 
rents permanently run throughout the occupational structure of 
present societies. As a result, among the most privileged occu- 
pations or the highest positions of an occupation, we always find 
individuals who climbed from the lowest occupational strata, and, 
vice versa, among the lowest occupations there almost always are 
“failures’—descendants of the highest occupational groups. The 
proportion of such “upstarts’’ and “failures” varies from group 
to group, from place to place, from year to year; but it is a per- 
manent phenomenon of present societies. In periods of revolu- 
tion and upheaval, such “climbing” and “sinking” takes on a mass" 
character.” 
As an illustration of the above, other data will be presented 
here. 

United States of America.—Among 885 leading men of science, 
10.1 per cent are the sons of clergymen; 7.5, the sons of phy- 
sicians; 8.3, the sons of teachers; 21.2, the sons of farmers.7° 
Socially, as well as economically, the majority of these cases rep- 
resents a social ascent from the lower occupational positions to the 
higher ones. 

Among 1,000 leading men of letters, 139 have been farmers” 
sons; 48, the sons of mechanical, clerical, and unskilled occupa : 
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al groups.” These cases are to be regarded also as a social 
notion. 
mong 248 living American millionaires, 18 are sons of 
ders; 4, the sons of laborers; 7, the sons of clergymen; 1, the 
of a seaman.”® 
'{ all presidents of the United States, 48.3 per cent came from 
gers, laborers, and humble professional families.” 
'f 45 state governors in 1909, 41 were sons of farmers or 
r humble families. Of 56 cabinet officers (from 1869 to 
3) 47 were farmers’ sons. Of 47 railway presidents, 55.4 
cent, again, were country boys. Of all members of the House 
Representatives and of the Senate of the United States in 
9, 69.4 per cent were also country-bred boys.*° , 
mong 18,356 notables in Who’s Who in America, in 1922- 
3, 23.4 per cent were farmers’ sons; 0.4, sons of unskilled 
rers; 6.3, sons of skilled laborers.8*| This again may be re- 
led as a social ascent. 
_we take contemporary prominent men in general, we are 
that in the seventh volume of Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
erican Biography, published in 1901, are included nearly two 
isand notices of Americans who have become prominent dur- 
the decade that had passed since the first appearance of 
leton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, in 1889." 
1 Who’s Who in America for 1924 to 1925, there are 2,774 
biographies which were not in the edition of 1922 to 1923. 
omparison with the first edition of Who’s Who in 1899, the 
ber of biographies increased from 8,602 to 25,357, in spite 
he fact that since 1899, 9,409 names were omitted owing to 
h.°* This shows, to some extent, a permanent “metabolism” 
he group of notables; some of its members die out or drop 
and their places are permanently filled by newcomers. 
ere are shown the most conspicuous examples of the ascend- 
current. Less conspicuous, but much more general and more 
ortant, are mass phenomena of social climbing. They are 
vn in different forms: in the first place, in the form of the 
il ascent of new immigrants from lower occupational posi- 
s to higher ones; in the second place, in the form of the climb- 
of tenants and agricultural laborers to the position of farm 
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owner; in the third place, in the form of social promotion of 
laborers to higher positions within the same occupation or to 
higher occupations. In this form, the ascending current on a large 
scale has been flowing throughout the history of the United 
States, or at least from the eighteenth century to the present da ye 
Here are some data: . 

The occupations of immigrants from 1890 to IgIo were a: 
follows: 1.4 in professional occupations; 20.2, skilled laborers; 
23.4, farm laborers; 35.9, unskilled laborers; 19.1, in other occts 
pations.** This shows that a great majority of the immigrants 
entered the lowest occupations in this country. At their start 
ing point in America they have had, economically and socially, 
much lower positions than the native-born population. Part of 
them, however, within their life, and the majority in the second 
generation, rise to the level of the native-born population of the 
United States. This is shown by the following data: ™ 


PERCENTAGE OF EACH SPECIFIED CATEGORY OF THE MALE BREADWINNERS 18 
YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN THE FOLLOWING OCCUPATIONAL PURSUITS: 
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Native born of for- 
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ond generation) .} 8.6 | 2.3 | 1.9 | 1.5 | 6.3 | 5.7 | 4.8 | 17.7 | 25.9 | 21.5 
Foreign born (first 

generation of im- 

Migrants) eee: 14.4 | 5.1 | 2.1 | 2.2 | 6.2 | 2.0 | 2.5 | 14.4 | 21.2 | 37.8 


' 


The table shows clearly the occupational and social ascent 0} 
the second generation of the immigrants: it strongly approache 
the occupational status of the native born from native parents 
Its percentage in the unskilled and low-paid occupations greatl} 
decreases compared with that of the first generation of the immi 
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ts; while the percentage in more qualified and better-paid 
pations (clerical, professions, salesmen, agriculture, teachers) 
iderably increases. All in all, these figures show that the 
igrants in the second generation reach almost the occupational 
is of the native born of native parents. This ascent, judged 
1 the economic standpoint and from the standpoint of the 
dard of life, is completely corroborated. The corresponding 
will be given further. From the above table of H. C. 
lige, we see that only 21.0 per cent of the children of unskilled 
rers entered unskilled occupations; all others entered semi- 
2d, skilled, business, and professions. Among them, 29.0 per 
entered professions, clerical, business, executive, and govern- 
-al service. Similar facts are given by other tables. 
s an example of intraoccupational ascent the data concerning 
lifferent stages may serve: farmers’ boy, hired laborer, tenant, 
farmer-owner. W. S. Spillman’s study of 2,112 Midwestern 
1 owners shows that 20 per cent of them started their career 
arm boys and passed successively the stages of hired laborer 
tenant before becoming farm owners; 13 per cent started as 
1 boys, became hired men and, finally, farm owners; 32 per 
passed the stages of farm boys and tenants before becoming 
1 owners. And only 34 per cent passed directly from the 
2 of farm boy on the home farm to the level of farm owner.*” 
ewhat similar results are given by other investigations.** 
he picture given by some other countries varies somewhat in 
il, but in essence it is similar to that of the United States of 
rica. 
ngland.—The data concerning men of genius in England show 
11.7 per cent of them in the past, and from 7.2 to 4.2 per cent 
e first half of the nineteenth century, came out of the labor 
artisan class. These cases undoubtedly represent the fact of 
l ascent. Among the English peerage, baronetage, and aris- 
icy also, a considerable proportion are people who came from 
middle and lower strata and who have risen to very high 
ions of social service. The same may be said of a consider- 
number of the highest state officials who, like Lloyd George, 
say MacDonald, and many others, successfully climbed to the 
est position from the lower social strata. During the last 
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two or three decades, such ascent and “ennobling” seem to haye 
been especially intensive. One of the characteristics of the Eng 
lish aristocracy, during the last two centuries especially, has bee 
that it has been permanently “refreshed” by an infusion of th 
blood of newcomers from the lower classes. During the las 
decade such ascent assumed an especially strong character. It: 
enough to read the yearly list of the king’s grants and reward 
to see what a considerable number of the newcomers are promoted 
from the lower to the higher positions each year. Among suc 
names there regularly are people of very modest and humb 
origin. These cases illustrate the process of conspicuous social 
climbing. j 

Side by side with this are numerous ordinary processes of social 
ascent which go on incessantly on a large scale. From the Chap- 
man table we see that only 10.9 per cent of the children of un 
skilled labor entered unskilled occupations; all others entere 
other, more qualified, trades, among them: 3.2 per cent becan 
tradesmen; 8.8, clericals; 2.8, public service; 6.4 entered busine 
and skilled occupations. In general this is undoubtedly soci 
promotion. The same author in another study found that amon 
63 managers and employers in cotton manufacture, 48, or 7 
per cent, have risen from the position of operator in which the 
started ; among 88 employers in the building trade, this percentag 
was 63; among the directors of the spinning companies, 73 per 
cent ; among other 45 mill managers, 84 per cent ; among the mat- 
agers in another city, the percentage was 13 among the managing 
directors, and 42 among the managers; among the assistant man- 
agers, 67. On the basis of these data the author concludes that 
“there exists a free channel of no insignificant dimensions through 
which the directing classes are continually recruited from the 
wage-earning classes.” *® The concrete figures of the climbers 
may vary from group to group, but the current itself is active 
from the bottom to the top of English society. 

Germany.—Maas’ study has shown that among German leader 
in various fields of activity who were born after 1860, there hay 
been 12.4 per cent who came of the labor classes. 

Most’s study of 479 higher governmental and communal J 
cials in Germany has shown that 34 of them came of the mc 
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al families; 14, from the lowest official ranks ; 20, from teach- 
f the lowest rank; 19, from artisan families; 1, from a labor 
ly.°° 
f 2,186 university and college professors and Privat-Docents 
=rmany and Austria, go were sons of the officials of the lowest 
S; 74 were sons of teachers; 52, sons of artisans.’ All 
: cases are examples of social climbing. 
1e investigations of J. Conrad, Franz Eulenburg, A. Rein- 
t, and the Baden School statistics, concerning the social com- 
ion of the students of the universities of Halle, of Leipzig, 
of Wurtemberg, in essence give similar results: in the first 
:, they show that the percentage of the students from the labor 
lower classes has been increasing as we approach our time; 
in Wurtemberg University, from 1871 to IgI1, this per- 
ige increased from 49.7 to 56.7; in the second place, more 
half of the students at the end of the nineteenth and the be- 
ing of the twentieth centuries were recruited from social 
a such as the labor class, farmers, teachers, artisans, and 
rdinate officials. As these students after graduation become 
idates for the highest positions, these cases are again facts 
deial climbing.*? 
nong 1,653 persons who between 1898 and 1921 passed the 
>xamination in Baden and were candidates for the high state 
communal positions, 139 were sons of teachers of lower 
s; 164, sons of middle officials; 77, of lower officials; 45; 
1e saloon and hotel keepers (gastwirte) ; 104, of artisans; 
‘common laborers. Of 6,373 Badishen Lehrerseminaristen 
passed the examinations from 1905 to 1919, 895 were the 
of artisans; 64, of common laborers; 806, of skilled workers, 
-ivate and public officials of the lowest ranks.** 

the labor occupations, the same facts are seen. Among 
4 skilled employees studied in the printing trade, 392 were 
of common laborers.°* Among their grown-up children 
17.47 to 12.4 per cent entered the professions. Among 750 
yendent children of skilled workers in Berlin factories: 35 
ne merchants and salesmen; 4, teachers; 6, bookkeepers; 14, 
s; 15, government officials; 3, dentists.°° Among the 
sche Techniker—the social stratum higher than the labor 
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class—we have from 7.96 to 18.96 per cent of people whose 
fathers were common jaborers.°* Among the “employees” 


came from the “lower working classes.” 7 


Finally, all quoted studies of industrial laborers in Germam 
show that among their children from 2 to 10 per cent go 
to the professions and more qualified occupations, on the one 
hand; on the other, among the working-class aristocracy there 
invariably is a percentage of the people who are the sons of 
unskilled common laborers.®® . 

Russia.—Philiptschenko’s study of the University and College 
students in Petrograd, Russia, in 1923-1924, has given the 
following data concerning the occupation of their fathers and 
paternal grandfathers : *° 


Per Cent in Each Specified Occupational Group 


Govern- rec iedd 
Qualified] ment pey 
ers, Common 


Profes- | Service | Clergy Teed Peasants 


Generations 


sion |Military Labor 
owners 
Men 
Fathers of the 
Stucentsunrnan 20.4 32.4 6.8 I1l.g 19.3 9.2 
Paternal grand- 
fatherste ree 8.9 12.1 9.7 2a) B25 E327; 


These data show a definite social rise of the students’ fath 
compared with the grandfathers; the percentage of the fathe: 
among the groups of peasants and common laborers is much le 
and among the group of the qualified professions and officials | 
much higher ane the corresponding percentages among 
grand fathers.'° 

Among contemporary literary men, artists, and musicians 
Petrograd there were 9.6 per cent who came of the class of cor 
mon labor; among contemporary scientists and scholars | 
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ograd, this per cent is 2.7.17 These facts represent again a 


omenon of social climbing. Among the members of the 
ian Academy of Science for the last 80 years, 2.1 per cent 
from the peasantry.1” 

me data concerning France, Italy, Russia, and other Euro- 
countries give a general picture very similar to the above. 

le survey shows that-in present Western societies under 
ial conditions a permanent ascending—interoccupational and 
occupational—current has been active. The above data give, 
me extent, a quantitative indication of the intensiveness of 
yrocess. As an example of intraoccupational ascent may be 
ioned the data of the occupational census in Austria, which 
that in agriculture, industry, commerce, and transportation, 
+h per cent of independent (selbstaindige) farmers and pro- 
rs come from the ranks of hired laborers and apprentices. In 
ulture 50 per cent, in industry 88 per cent, in commerce and 
portation 50 per cent of the selbstandige come out of the 
- intraoccupational layers.1% 


INTEROCCUPATIONAL AND INTRAOCCUPATIONAL DESCENT 


le by side with the ascending current is a descending one. 
<istence is shown everywhere. It is enough to glance at the 
> tables to see that. It is enough to study the occupational 
s of the fathers of the members of almost any semiskilled 
inskilled occupational group to verify its existence. 

ie Burdge tables show that 6.4 per cent of the children of 
sssional fathers; 5.4 per cent of those of the clericals; 7.6 
ent of those of the business men; 10.3, of those of the execu- 
; 7.4, of those of the officials, became unskilled laborers. 
means a fact of occupational degradation. From the table 
rofessor Chapman we see that from 1.8 to 6.7 per cent of 
thildren of the skilled, semiskilled, business and clerical 
rs entered unskilled labor. Similar facts are given by my 


r the sake of brevity, I will present here only a few data. 
: of them may be found in the above-quoted works. 

nong 2,943 factory operatives in Berlin studied by Wellman, 
were found 339 sons of fathers who belonged to the pro- 
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fessions, entrepreneurs, business men and officials. These cases 
represent a clear fact of intraoccupational and interoccupation 
sinking. Among 4,374 employees and operatives in the printi 
industry in Germany, Adelsdorf found 186 sons of fathers wi 
high social standing (prominent professionals, capitalists, business 
men, and so on). Besides, there were 482 sons of less prominent 
professionals, business, and merchant fathers; and 1,228 sons 
of employees and officials and artisans of the lower ranks. 
the last group may not be regarded as a case of interoccupatio 
descent, the first two groups seem to give such a case. Amo 
886 operatives of a Pforzheimer Bijouterarbeiter, Jourda 
found that 4.9 per cent among the men laborers, and 7.3 per cent 
among the women operatives, came from the professional, official, 
and business classes. Among 2,939 skilled workers, studied 
by Adelsdorf, 14.5 per cent came from the professional, official, 
business, and executive classes. Further, of 251 cases studi 
by F. Syrup, there were two cases of clear social descent. Simi- 
lar facts are given by all studies of the quoted series: “Auslese 
und Anpassung der Arbeitershaft.” 
Descending occupational displacement is shown by the Americat 
data published by Dublin and Vane and by that of the America: 
Occupational Census analyzed from this standpoint by J. St. 
Heath. Within a few years between the time of issuance 
policy and the death of the policyholders, 4 per cent of the painter 
7 per cent of the tailors, 13 per cent of the carpenters—all skillet 
workers—were driven to unskilled labor.1°° Heath’s study of 
occupational displacement between the census of 1891 and 1901 
has led to the conclusion that “a considerable number of artisan: 
are driven from a skilled to an unskilled trade through the es 
sure of economic forces.”?®* In periods of business depression 
such a displacement usually takes on very large proportions.!% 
As the greatest social degradation may be taken the cases it 
which people of qualified occupation and social standing bea 
prostitutes and criminals. Statistics of these “occupations” shov 
that among these classes there are not only people of unskillet 
and skilled labor, but professionals and business men also. I 
Germany, é.g., per 100 persons indicted for crimes in 1895, I. 
per cent were of the officials and professionals.‘ In Italy, pe 
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,000 professionals, capitalists, pensioners, in 1891 to 1895, 
e were 288.58 convicts in these classes.1° The same may be 
_of prostitution. 
a brief, whatever occupational groups are taken, in each 
found traces of the existence of the descending current. 
re are cases where man sinks only from one occupational 
tum to the next lower one. There are cases where an indi- 
1al falls from a relatively high occupational layer to the lowest 
Concrete cases of such “sinking” are known to everybody. 
his or that proportion, they happen in everyday life. 


JNDER NORMAL CONDITIONS, THESE “UPS” AND “DOWNS” GO 

GRADUALLY AND IN AN ORDERLY FASHION, BEING CONSIDER- 

Y CONTROLLED BY A SOCIAL MECHANISM OF SELECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUALS 


‘xcept in periods of great upheavals, like the World War or 
lutions, the above “ups’’ and “downs”’ occur gradually and 
dst imperceptibly. The considerable vertical displacement of 
umily or an individual demands, as a rule, in the quickest 
, several years, or, more often, one, two or three generations. 
s is due to the fact that the ascending or descending displace- 
ts do not take place without the testing and training of indi- 
tals. A climbing fellow must show his ability. Many years 
‘raining or work are necessary to acquire it. Hence, the 
lual and relatively slow “social promotion’ of the climbers. 
same is true of the sinking men. Being born in a qualified 
tion, they automatically occupy a place similar to that of their 
nts. With a rather average ability and work, they may very 
ly keep it. Social inertia works in their favor. An extraor- 
ry moral or mental failure is necessary for such men to be 
ed and displaced. Their first “failure’’ usually is not enough 
wroduce their degradation. A persistency and recidivism in 
ire is necessary to call forth such an effect. For all this 
irally takes years and years. This explains partly why “ups” 
“downs” come gradually. 

must be added that there are many other causes which hinder 
idden and quick vertical displacement. Among them the 
lamental réle is played by a complex of social conditions styled 
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briefly juridical or factual inheritance. Inheritance of wealth, 
the social position of a family, its traditions, its reputation, all 
continue to play—juridically and psychologically—a very con 
siderable part. In the speech reactions of a democratic society, 
they boast that they judge a man only according to his personal 
qualities. This is true only to some extent. The social standing 
of a family, its titles, reputation, wealth, its relatives, and so on, 
still play a very great part in a man’s reputation independent of 
his personal qualities. Among the American upper four hundred, 
a titled prince of average personal quality is usually preferred as 
a bridegroom to a brighter, but non-titled, man. The same, with 
a slight variation, may be said of thousands of similar facts. 
That titles are highly appreciated in America simply follows from 
the fact that during recent years hundreds of pseudo-princes and 
dukes and counts and barons and viscounts have appeared in this 
country. If there were no demand, evidently there would not 
have been such an abundant supply, and vice versa. For the 
above reasons it is natural that a considerable proportion of the 
vertical social displacements through a considerable social distane 
demand a time span of two or three generations. Another pari 
of such displacements happen within the life of one generation, 
but demand also a considerable number of years. Here are 
some facts which illustrate and corroborate these statements 
In the first place, many of the above tables show that the greate 
part of the population which shifts from occupation to occupation 
shifts into the next “affine” occupational groups, or enter their 
parents’ occupation; only a relatively small percentage enters 
occupations very “different” from that of their fathers. This 
means that a majority do not jump suddenly from a lower nccusll 
tion to a higher one, omitting the next steps, but move graduall 
from one step to the next one. In the second place, such adi 
tion has been disclosed by the above data concerning the first 
and the second generations of the immigrants to the United 
States. Very similar is the picture given by the studies of the 
immigrants from the country to the city in several continent 
studies. 
According to Otto Ammon, we have the following picture of 
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destinies of the three generations of immigrants from the 


ntry to Karlsruhe : 1% 


Per Cent of Each Generation in: 


Generation 
Lower Middle | Professional Total 
=| Classes Classes | (Studierten) 
PLANES Me teres or lerer ccd sunern goes 82 14 4 100 
TE SLGTENS Sa Ene oe a eae eH 4I 49 10 100 
Meta GSONS se eeesioere cia. te aie 40 35 25 100 


: figures show a slow upward movement from generation to 
eration. 

snother example is given by Ehrenberg and Racine’s study 
che three generations of the Krupp Corporation’s employees. 
: social ascent of the second generation in comparison with 
first may been seen from the following data: *!” 


Per Cent in Each Specified Occupational 
Class 


Generations 


ee | OB rerementa C Uncle’ 
Merchants, L 
Skilled Common 
Officers, 
f Workers Labor 
Professionals 
i Ofathers)\cm.4.eaesnaels- II.9 37.5 50.6 
nd (841 independent children) 2385 64.0 12.5 


’. Mombert has given several data which show that the rela- 
ly high social positions are filled principally by people from 
“middle social positions,” and the “middle positions” are filled 
climbers from the “lower strata.” This shows the gradua- 

of the vertical circulation. Here are some of Mombert’s 
1 (in a shortened form). He studied the fathers and grand- 
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fathers of 75 higher and 113 lower officials of railroad, post 
and telegraph. The results are as follows: ive 


— 8 


Higher Officials Lower Officials 

Occupations ij . 

ia Fathers, % ae Fathers, — 
athers, , 

Der Cont Per Cent PaiCcar Per Cent 

High professionals and big business : 

NiNAI5 ue lobiosoos Os oOoDbIO GOODS 6.6 12.0 0.9 4 

Middle officials, teachers, small busi- ; 
TIESSUIMCT aay e tare ear oe ead 70.6 52.0 61.1 
Skilled labor, subordinate employees} 20.0 34.6 33.6 
Unskilled yee ee ic hitisvaacsiaeane ee ataue 255 set 4.4 
Dota lice isis share spree otros iter tees coe 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The figures show that among the fathers and grandfathers of 
the higher officials the percentage of the higher occupational 
groups is considerably greater than among that of the lower 
officials, while among them the percentage of the unskilled and 
skilled labor is considerably higher than among the parents and 
grandparents of the higher officials. This shows that the higher 
officials more than the lower officials are recruited from higher 
occupational groups. 

Among the independent children of 4,000 skilled and partly un- 
skilled printing operatives, 39 per cent became merchants and 
salesmen; 21, clerks; 8.9, skilled printers; 31, skilled workers” 
in other trades.11* . 

What has been said of the social ascent in the time span of the 
two or more generations may be said of the social descent. 

Side by side with such relatively slow vertical shifting, there 
are many cases where individuals succeed in crossing a consider- 
able vertical distance within the life of one generation. But 
even in such cases, many years are necessary before such crossill 
is accomplished. This is especially true of the upward move- 
ment (the downward one, it seems, is somewhat easier). If 
there were no inheritance of the social status of the family, and if 
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- capacity and ability of the individuals and their chances 
re equal, then in such an ideal society the following rule would 
valid: the greater the vertical distance to be crossed, the 
ger is the time necessary for its crossing. Then the social 
tance itself could be measured by the time span necessary for 
crossing. As these conditions are absent, therefore the reality 
Ws great deviations from this rule. And yet the reality shows 
t even in the best conditions, as a rule, there are necessary 
irs and years to “cross a considerable vertical social distance.” 
‘re are some facts which illustrate and corroborate this state- 
Tat .: 

Berlin’s statistics of the occupation of immigrants to the city 
om the country in 1885 show that from 1 to 15 years, and 
re, were necessary in order that immigrants might climb con- 
erably up the occupational ladder. While among the immi- 
ints who were in Berlin only 5 years or less, there were only 
per cent entrepreneurs, and only 5.5 per cent of entrepreneurs 
o employed more than 5 workmen; among the immigrants who 
re in Berlin more than 15 years, there were 40.9 per cent of 
repreneurs, and a much greater per cent of large employers.’ 
Il more general data are obtained from the statistics of occu- 
ion in several countries. They show, first, that the average 
» of the higher strata (employers and independent) in each 
upation is higher than the lower strata (employees and 
orers) ; they show, further, that the average age within pro- 
sions and business is higher than in agriculture; finally, they 
yw that the percentage of young people is the highest in 
‘iculture and the lowest among the qualified professionals.® 
this is direct and indirect corroboration of the statement. 
Perhaps more conspicuous are the following data which show 
-age at which hereditary and non-hereditary men ascended to 
specified positions. (See p. 454.) 

These figures show: first, inheritance of social position by 
marchs, as well as by other groups, furnishes the possibility 
climbing to a social position at an earlier age (less than one 
ir) than a non-hereditary climber can reach the position. 
cond, to inheritance of social position is due the fact that the 
editary monarchs, farmers, millionaires, and so on, get their 
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AVERAGE, MINIMUM, AND MAXIMUM AGE AT WHICH THE SPECIFIED POSITIONS 
WERE REACHED BY HEREDITARY AND NON-HEREDITARY CLIMBERS 7 


Average Age Minimum | Maximum 
: 7 at Ascent to 
Categories of Groups nines Age, Age, 
y Years Years 
Years 

Monarchs: 

INN (Gxoro)) sastoseksp ees. occonssccsooc: Arar otot 80 

Non-hereditary monarchs.......... 48.5 25 80 
Roman Catholic popes (all elected)... . 61.3 18 100 
Hrenchipresid entcaememiacinseieereetr 59-5 47 74 
German presidents seenree te tae cise 59.0 48 78 
American presidents..............-- 55 43 68 
American millionaires: 

Started. POOL +: ib ser erences from 40 to 60 25 61 and above 

tantedmtcheeprrerre eee VORI ROR ys from 20 to 40 
American college men: 

AgeoLcettineg Ph.D acces 30.2 

Age of gaining reputation by leading 

MENON SCLEN CEs mole Meme eee from 30 to 44 

Membersof Russian Academy of Science 48.5 27, 72 
American farmers: 

Age at which they become owners of 

LATING cy arwretsterc ase akon Serene NO 208514 

36.0° 


2 Sons of prosperous farmers, 

> Poor hired men. 
social position at an age considerably earlier than does a corre 
sponding non-hereditary climber. Third, the non-hereditary 


division the average age of the higher intraoccupational strata 
1s likely to be higher than in a lower one. If this rule is not 
universal, at any rate, it has a general character. The average 
age of ascent of the Roman Catholic popes is likely to be higher 
than that of the cardinals, the cardinals’ ages at ascent higher 
than those of the bishops; the bishops’, than those of the priests 
The same may be said about the ages of the appointment of gen- 
erals, colonels, and subordinate officers in an army and about the 
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2s of men receiving the degrees of Bachelor, Master, and 
octor in scientific fields. 
Here are some other data: 


AGES OF DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF GERMAN OFFICIALS 118 


Highest Middle Lower 


Age Groups, Years Officials, | Officials, | Officials, 

- Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
ROME TAT SO emi eA cant ote sess sieucval saeev echoes 60.9 years 73.6 Flo 
WOES Aveiro re soccer eNatos ele sisneisr esta: cies a5, « 15.1 11.3 14.9 
ORS tsar tnt store si teie. Soares tal cient ates 10.9 Fck® Sing 
AD) (GY cn 4 cae, fey EON cata cs ee Re 8.5 5.7 4.0 
ATCO V CLM Pera Moa sabe copa SUNS sega tius/eicres siete Tons 4.6 1.8 1.5 


10. The next statement, which does not need any corrobora- 
n, is that different individuals move in the vertical direction at 
ferent velocities. Some are not able to move at all; some 
ss a great distance in a period of time in which other indi- 
luals can cross only a short distance. 
11. On the basis of the propositions of “5” and “8” it seems 
ssible to make the following statement as approximately true: 
we subdivide the occupations into the following groups: quali- 
1 professional and big business; less-qualified professionals 
1 small business; semiprofessional and clerical; skilled; semi- 
led and unskilled; then the greater the number of the strata 
be crossed, the less the number of the ascendants. The real 
quency of the distribution of the ascendants seems to be not 
y different from this rule—the rule which will be met again 
the frequency of distribution of the ascendants from one eco- 
nic stratum to another. 
(2. On the basis of some of my data, I am tempted to indicate 
following fact which, however, is not a general rule and 
es place only within some occupations. Within such occu- 
ions the middle occupational strata seem to be more stable 
n the extreme ones; the proportion of the children born within 
middle strata who shift to another stratum seems to be less 
n the shifting proportion of the children from the upper and 
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lower occupational classes. Here are some data. The quoted 
study of Ehrenberg and Racine concerning the Krupp employees 
shows that among the sons of fathers who belong to Class 
(Meister, Kaufleute, Beamte, and S tudierte) only 50.9 per cent 
remained in the same class; among the sons of the lowest class C 
(Ungelernte, Arbeiter, Tagelohner, and Hilfsarbeiter) this per- 
centage is only 18.8; while among the middle class B (gelernte 
und angelernte Arbeiter, Vorarbeiter) the percentage is 70.1. 
This shows that from the middle stratum a considerably less per- 
centage shifted away than from either extreme groups. Those 
who shifted from class A went downward to the lower classes 
B and C; those who shifted from class C went upward to classes 
B and A; those who shifted from class B went in both directions, 
to classes C and A. This suggests another rule : somewhat opposite: 
to the “rich become richer and the poor become poorer”; in 
social shifting, for the highest occupational strata the chances to 
go down are much greater than the chances to go up, while for 
the lowest occupational strata the rule is reversed. In the field 
of economic vertical circulation, we will meet the same rule. 
Both rules are not general; but they are worth mentioning a 
show the non-generality of the popular statement that “the rick 
become richer.” 

13. These “ups” and “downs” go on quite differently in 
periods of great social upheaval, especially in time of revolution. 
Here they have a sudden and anarchic character, are free from 
graduality, proceed more rapidly, and have a mass character. The 
validity of this statement has been shown before? In time 
of revolution the “ups” and “downs” are anarchic and do not 
have a really selective character in the first period of revolution. 
In time of war or reform movements they are also intensive, but, 
unlike time of revolution, have usually an “orderly” and “tested” 
Character. \*? 


I4. FALLACY OF THE ONE-SIDED EUGENISTS AND RADICALS 


The fundamental inference from the above is that the present 
occupational and social strata biologically represent a conglomera- 
tion of people recruited from the most different classes. Among 
the “aristocratic” or “upper’’ strata there are many offspring of! 
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hers and grandfathers who belonged to the lower classes. 
d, vice versa, the strata of the skilled and unskilled laborers 
itain a considerable percentage of “failures” from the upper 
ers. Within two or three generations, a considerable part of 
population of each stratum biologically changes. The prac- 
il significance of this is evident. Only two inferences will be 
efly mentioned here. 
{ the present upper classes represent a mixtum compositum 
ruited from the capablé people of all classes, it is rather fal- 
ious to depict them as the offspring of long-existing aristocratic 
nilies who for many generations have been separated from 
common people, as many eugenists and many radicals do. 
ither the attacks of the radicals against the “‘caste-aristocracy,”’ 
- the exaggerated eugenical dithyrambs to the uppery classes 
the offspring of a long-existing hereditary aristocracy seem 
be warranted by the facts. Such aristocracy composes a 
all fraction of the present upper classes. On the other hand, 
ce the class of the proletariat is recruited principally from the 
lures of the upper strata’*’ and from the less intelligent ele- 
nts of the lower classes incapable of ascent, the real sig- 
cance of such slogans as “the dictatorship of the proletariat” 
evident. With the exception of a small talented section within 
3 class, this means the dictatorship of people who are less intelli- 
it and capable, who are failures, who have many defects in 
Ith, in character, in mind, and who do not have an integrity 
human personality. The inevitable result of such a dictatorship 
disintegration of a society controlled by such “leaders,” and 
‘ravation of the situation of the proletariat itself, in the first 
ce. He who wants these results may long for a “dictatorship 
the proletariat.” It certainly leads to these results. 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 314. 
MAZZARELLA, “Le forme di aggregazione sociale nell’ India,” Rivista italiana 
ociologia, pp. 216-210, IOIT. 
BoucLt, Cuares, Essais sur le régime des castes, passim, 1908, and La 
nocratie devant la science, p. 151. See also SeNaRT, Les castes dans I’Inde, 
a. Laws of Manu, Vol. X, pp. 74 et seg.; Apastamba, 1.1.1. 1-11; II, 
The ne Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 314. 


See Spencer, Hersert, Principles of Sociology, Pt. VII, Chap. XIV; 
UNIER, R., “Vie religieuse et vie économique,” Revue International de Socio- 
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logie, January, 1908; BoucLt, CHARLES, “Remarques sur le régime des castes,” 
L’Année Sociologique, pp. 4 et seqg., 1900; Cuessa, F., Trasmissione Eredi- 
taria delle professiont, pp. 1-23, Torino, 1912; Lowe, R. N., op. ctt., DP. 345- 
Lieto writers, among them R. Maunier, have concluded that there is an 
historical trend toward a disappearance of the hereditary transmission of oc= 
cupation from the father to his sons. “When the first occupations differentiated, 
they regularly assumed the form of an exclusive monopoly of a definite family. 
... As we proceed towards more civilized societies, the intensiveness of occu- 4 
pational differentiation among families diminishes.” Monopolization and the 4 
prohibition against changing an occupation disappear. Correspondingly, inher- — 
itance of occupation from the father by his children tends to disappear also. ' 
Maunizr, R., op. cit. pp. 33-36. Though, as I will show further, within 
Western societies during the last century there seems to have existed a trend 
toward a decrease of inheritance of occupation, nevertheless, I do not think that 
the above “eternal” trend really exists, nor that its existence has been proved. 
As I mentioned above, in India at the earliest stages of its history the caste- 
system seems not to have existed. It appeared only later on. In the history 
of ancient Rome, the rigid hereditary attachment to an occupation appeared 
not at the earlier but in the latest stages of Roman history. The Guild system 
of the Middle Ages assumed a rigid hereditary character, not at the beginning, 
but rather at the end, of the Middle Ages. These facts, not to mention many 
others, are enough to question Maunier’s “eternal trend.’ Therefore, the 
trend of a decrease of transmission of occupation from the father to his chil- 
dren, which is to be discussed further, must not be understood as a real 
perpetual tendency. It may be only a temporary trend which in the future 
may be superseded by the opposite one. 

® This is one of the further symptoms of the increasing atrophy of the social 
functions of the family. 

° Unpublished study and Master’s thesis of M. Tanquist prepared in my 
seminar. Preliminary results. 

7° DAVENPORT, CHARLES, “Naval Officers,’ Publications of the Carnegie 
Institute, pp. 10-19, Washington, D. C., 1910. 

™ Buroce, H. C., Our Boys, p. 327, Military Training Commission, 1021. 

 SoroKIn, P., “American Millionaires and Multimillionaires,” p. 635. 

*Younc, E. C., “The Movement of Farm Population,’ Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 42, pp. 16-21. 

“Gittetr, R., “A Study of Farm Labor in Seneca County,” Agricultural 
Bulletin No. 164, Albany, 1924; ZIMMERMAN, C., The Migration to Towns and 
Cities, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXII, pp. 452-453. 

* CHAPMAN, S. J., and Apport, W., “The Tendency of Children to Enter 
Their Fathers’ Trades,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. LXXVL 

*° PerrIn, E., “On the Contingency Between Occupation in the Case of 
Fathers and Sons,” Biometrika, Vol. III, pp. 467-460. 

” CHESSA, F., op. cit., p. 28. 

8 ConraD, J., Die Deutsh. 
Chicago, Berlin, 1893. 


” Maas, F., Uber die Herkunftsbedingungen der Geistigen Fiihrer, p. 160. 
 CHESSA, FRITZ, op. cit. 


® EHRENBERG and Racing, “Kruppshe Arbeiterfamilien,” Archive fiir exacte 
Wirtschaftsforschung, 6 Erg. Bd., 1912. 


® The quoted volumes of “Auslese und Anpassung der Arbeiterschal ft,” 
Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. 


See Revue International de sociologie, pp. 52-53, 118-119, 1900. 
See Revue International de sociologie, PP. 52-53, 118-119, Ig00. 


Universitaten fiir die Universitétsaustellung in 
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* Philiptschenko, of. cit., Bulletin No. 1, p. 28. 

*See Perrtn, E., “On the Contingency Between Occupation in the Case of 

ther and Sons.” 

"CuapMan, S., and Agsor, W., “The Tendency of Children to Enter Their 

i ae Trades,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. LXXVI, pp. 

1-604. 

> Burpce, H. C., op. cit., p. 327. 

*Sorer, R., “Auslese und Anpassung in einer Wiener Maschinenfabrik,” 

hriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpoltik, Bd. 135, p. 254. 

’ HERRMANN, E., “Auslese und Anpassung der Arbeiterschaft in der Wool- 

industrie,” Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Bd. 135, p. 60. 

*Bernays, M., “Auslese, ete:;’ Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Bd. 

§, PP. 232-233. 

* MorcENsTERN, M., “Auslese, etc.,” Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 
. 135, pp. 57-58, Leipzig, 1912. 

®See Cuessa, F., Trasmissione Ereditaria dei Professionel, pp. 64-65. 

*The opinions of René Worms, Delbet, Limousin, Monin, and Zizek. See 

vue international de sociologie, pp. 52-57, 118-125, 198-199, 1900. 

*In another form they are corroborated by Dr. L. J. Dublin’s data for occu- 

ional shifting within the life of an individual in the United States. The 

‘rage percentage of industrial policyholders who were in the same occupation 

ithe moment of their death as that they had held at the moment of issuance 

policy is 41.5 per cent; for the “professionals” it is 71.4; for the skilled 

tkers it is considerably higher than for the unskilled ones. See Dustin, 

jJ., and Vane, R. J., “Shifting of Occupation,” Monthly Labor Review, pp. 

38, April, 1924. See further Sec. 4 of this chapter. 

3 “TWereditary” everywhere means “social transmission” of occupation from 
father to the son, not the “biological inheritance.” 

‘Under “occupation” everywhere is meant principal occupation. 

® Cuessa, F., op. cit., p. 120. 

"Youn, E. C., op. cit., p. 39. 

> Sorokin, P., “American Millionaires and Multimillionaires,” p. 635. 

‘Dustin, L. J., and Vang, R. J., “Shifting of Occupations Among Wage- 

ners, etc.,” Monthly Labor Review, pp. 137-138, April, 1924. 

> Burpee, H. C., op. cit., p. 198. Here the figures are higher, partly because 

data do not differentiate between a change of occupation and simple labor 

mover. 

2“Auslese und Anpassung der Arbeiterschaft,” Schriften des Vereins fiir 

zialpolitik, Vol. 135, Dritte Teil, pp. 54-56. 

* [bid., pp. 174-175. 

> Tbid., Bd. 135, Vierter Teil, p. 36-37. 

3 Tbid., p. 208. 

7 See other volumes of the same series. 

>LropoLp, M., “Statistik des Berufswechsel,”’ Allgemeinen Statistisches Ar- 

v, Bd. 14, Heft 1 and 3, p. 131; Sorer, W., Zahlung des Berufswechsels in 

terreich, ibid., Bd. 10, 1916-1917. 

> Leopotp, M.., ibid., pp. 126-127; Beitrdge zur Statistik Bayerns, Heft 8o. 

> See some data in the work of M. Leopold and other sources indicated here. 

‘See the figures in the quoted sources. 

>See BOumert, W., “Das Berufschicksal der Arbeiter” and “Angestellten 

hh Uberschreitung des 40 Lebensjahres,” Zeitschrift der Arbeiterfreund, 

3; ScHwarz, O., op. cit., pp. 138 ff. 

‘Luriz, Sostav Proletariata, pp. 5-6, Petrograd, 1918. 

‘CHapMAN, S. J., and Ansor, W., Journal of Royal Statistical Society, Vol. 

XVI, pp. 599-604, 1912-1913. 
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© Grunt, C., and Cuessa, F., op. cit., p. 28. 

8 Cyrssa, F., op. cit., p. 120. 

5’ Burpce, H. C., op. cit., p. 327. 

6 See their works quoted above and further. 

See also Hoac, E. F., The National Influence of a Single Farm Co 
munity, Washington, D. C., 1921. The work gives a microscopic picture 0! 
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VERTICAL MOBILITY WITHIN WESTERN 
SOCIETIES (Continued) 


-« 


SHIFTING ON THE ECONOMIC LADDER 


.A CK of necessary data does not allow the answering of the 

stions raised by the principal problems of present-day eco- 

nic mobility in general. All that it is possible to cite are a 
fragmentary data which may or may not be typical. 


TRANSMISSION OF ECONOMIC STATUS FROM FATHER TO SON 


‘he index of identity for the economic status of father and 
depends on the statistical subdivision of income groups. 
such subdivisions are very detailed (e.g., $500, $600, $700, 
) the percentage of transmission of economic status will be 
2r than in a case where the subdivisions are less detailed 
1., $500, $1,000, $1,500, etc.). This statistical factor does 
have a serious significance in all compared cases but it influ- 
*s the percentage of transmission if the subdivisions are dif- 
nt. This must be kept in mind in the interpretation of later 
L. 
Ty studies of the group of students and professors at the 
versity of Minnesota and of Minneapolis business men dis- 
ed the results given in the following table. (See p. 464.) 
n the student-professors’ group, the income groups are less 
1 $500, from $500 to $3,000, $3,000 and more; in the miscella- 
us group the subdivisions are more detailed: less than $700, 
n $700 to $1,200, from $1,200 to $2,000, from $2,000 to 
900, $5,000 and more. The difference in subdivisions is re- 
isible for the difference in the percentage in identical status 
oth groups. 
‘he table shows that, in contrast to the inheritance of occupa- 
al status, no trend toward a decrease of the transmission of the 
463 
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STUDENTS’ AND PROFESSORS’ GROUPS 


Number of Cases} Percentage of 


Naber in Which Son’s Identical — 
u 


; Economic Economic 
Cen era uous o vee Status Is Status of — 
Spaced Identical with | Father and 
That of Father Son 
Paternal grandfather and father..... 127 82 64.6 
Bathenandipropositinmem ery. ctten ste 123 82 66.6 
Father and all his sons (independent) 414 305 Heh W 


TANQUIST-SOROKIN’S MISCELLANEOUS GROUP 


Paternal grandfather and father. .... 349 113 32.3 
(Deirlavere ERaVsl FOMONOMIke - sooaaaoocagot 424 145 2A 
Father and all his sons (independent)} 1,150 444 38.6 


economic status from father to son exists here as we proceed 


group studied. The next data concern American millionaires 
and multimillionaires. They are as follows: | 


Economic STARTING POINT OF AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES 


Started Life 


St : : 
a pate Neither Poor Starved ie Total 
oor New Rich Rich 
Generations of the ce a 
Millionaires 
Num-| Per |Num-} Per {Num-| Per | Num- 

ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber |Cen 5 
Deceased generation..| 111 | 38.8 
Living generation....| 72 | 19.6 


This table testifies again rather in favor of an increase than of. 
decrease of the hereditary transmission of economic status within 
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ne group studied. The figures show an increase of rigidity of the 
ich American class. The percentage of those who started their 
areer poor is twice as high in the deceased as in the living group. 
‘he percentage of those who started their career rich is also 
Imost twice as high in the living as in the deceased group. 

For England we have F. G. D’Aeth’s study of the economic 
tatus of 254 sons of 85 fathers. Income groups are as follows: 


18 shillings a week. £300 a year 

25 shillings a week £600 a year 

45 shillings a week £2,000 and more a year 
£3 a week 


’f 254 independent sons of these fathers, 185 have an economic 
-atus similar to that of their fathers. This gives 72.8 per cent 
f the transmission of economic status from father to sons.2. The 
=rcentage is very near to this for the sons of the Minneapolis 
cudents-professors’ group. 

To what extent these data are representative I cannot say. If 

is taken into consideration that the intensiveness of shifting 
com one economic status to another seems to tend toward an 
screase in periods of economic “booms” and social upheavals ; 
ad if it is agreed that since the end of the nineteenth century 
ad up to 1915 such “booms” have practically ceased in the his- 
rry of the United States because of diminution of the natural 
ssources of the country and the increase of the population, then, 
rrhaps the above results do not appear altogether strange and 
probable. 


2. SOME TENTATIVE HYPOTHESES 


lIn this field, however, the final index of transmission of eco- 
rmic status is not very important because within the life of one 
aneration the economic status of almost any individual fluctuates 
nntinuously to some degree. The complex character of the 
esent economic processes calls forth the incessant “ups” and 
sowns” of an individual along the ladder of wealth and poverty. 
aere are not many people whose real income has remained un- 
vanged during a few months or during a few years. Slight or 
“eat variations are quite normal phenomena. To measure all 
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these fluctuations quantitatively seems to be impossible on account 
of lack of data and the very complex character of the fluctuations. 
It is much more important to formulate some regularities in this 
field, if such regularities exist. On the narrow basis of the ma~ 
terial collected by me and by some others, I venture to state the 
following proposition as a tentative hypothesis : | 

1. Shifting from one economic status to another as it affects 
the number of the shifted people, as well as the rapidity and in- 
tensiveness of the process, tends to increase in periods of social 
upheaval, war, political and social revolutions, and rapid industrial 
and commercial transformations due to great imventions, discomm 
eries and the like. 

The first corroboration of this statement is found in the con- 
ditions during the World War and the revolutions incident to it. 
Within four years, from 1914 to 1918, in Russia almost all the 
well-to-do and rich classes were made poor while a great many 
poor became rich. ‘Who has been nothing has become every- 
thing” (as “The International” runs), and vice versa. Within 
four years the entire classes of landlords and well-to-do farmers, 
entrepreneurs, merchants, bankers, business men, well-to-do or 
high-salaried state and private officials, employees, intelligentsia, 
and professionals, not to mention the nobility and gentry—in brief 
all the higher economic layers—were cut off and turned into poor. 
people. On the other hand, a great many Communists, new busi- 
ness men, profiteers, swindlers, and underhanded dealers, who 
before the war and the revolution had not been anything, now 
became nouveaux riches. This is a real social cataclysm or eco- 
nomic shifting in practically all European, and partly even in. 
so tremendous, but still extraordinary, has been the vertical eco-. 
nomic shifting in practically all European, and partly even in 
American societies, during the last ten years. 

In the first place, it manifested itself in the European Agrarian 
Revolution which in Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Greece, Jugoslavia, and partly in 
Germany led to an annihilation and impoverishment of the class 
of landlords. Their estates, buildings, implements, and cattle! 
were taken from them, either without any remuneration or by) 
giving in exchange a half-fictitious one many times lower than 
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normal value of their loss. In this way within a few years 
» less than 125,000,000 acres of land were taken and given to 
her than their previous owners. This means that, beside the 
idden impoverishment of a whole class, there was an enrichment 
ithe people who were benefited by the reform.* Such an “earth- 
cake” does not occur in normal periods within a short period of 
me. 
‘Side by side with this“great displacement of landed property, 
> have witnessed many other extraordinary shifts of economic 
lues from individual to individual and from group to group. 
aring the World War many rich people became bankrupt, while 
any profiteers and “shrewd”’ dealers became rich. On the other 
nd, the fluctuations of income of a great many people seem to 
ve become much greater. Later on, in connection with the 
volutions and the depreciation of money in several countries, 
2 vertical shifting along the economic ladder became still more 
‘ensive; some groups were ruined; some others profited enor- 
ously. Asa result, during these years, the shifting of wealth, 
2 sinking of some groups and the climbing of others was ex- 
ordinary. Here are some illustrations and facts. As an 
ample, take Germany. In the first place, the annulment of the 
ate and Communal bonds led to enormous financial losses to 
private persons who had invested their wealth in this manner. 
the second place, payment, with the depreciated money, of mort- 
ges which before the World War amounted to fifteen billion 
ld marks, represented another form of shifting of an enormous 
iount of wealth from one group to another. In the third place, 
2 restriction put on house owners led to great losses for them 
d to an extraordinary enrichment of those, including many 
reigners, who bought the houses literally for nothing. In this 
iy in Berlin about one-fourth of all the houses passed into new 
nds. Inthe fourth place, all persons and corporations that paid 
sir financial obligations with the depreciated money profited 
satly thereby at the cost of their creditors. The total amount 
such obligations in Germany was about five billion gold marks.° 
Add to this swindling on money exchange, the strongest fluc- 
tions in the value of paper money, various bonds, and so on; 
n take into consideration the fact that hundreds of thousands 
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of people participated 1 in the brokers’ game, and a picture of thi 
greatest economic mobility will become somewhat clearer. Is i 
any wonder, therefore, that many people within these few years 
rose from nothing to positions of captains of industry and finance, 
while many others were ruined? A few figures demonstrate the 
point. The net income of the Krupp corporation from 1913 to” 
1914 increased from 33,900,000 to 86,400,000 marks. The 
Kéln-Rottweilschen firm whose net income was 4,400,000 marks 
in 1913, in 1915 had 14,500,000. Similar “ups” came to many 
other firms. It was not a rare phenomenon for the net income 
of a firm to surpass its capital. The Gasapparat-and- Gusswaren- | 
A.-G. Mainz whose capital was 1,300,000 marks, in 1915 had an 
income of 3,600,000 marks.® , 

Shall we wonder that within these years many, who did not | 
have anything before, or had very little, became millionaires and — 
multimillionaires? And some of them had time after their 
extraordinary success to fail again. Names like Otto Wolff, Ott-_ 
mar Strauss, Hugo Stinnes, Otto Markiewicz, Hugo Herzfelds 
in Germany; like C. Castiglioni, Siegmund Bosel, and Bronners 
in Austria, and the captains of industry and finance in other 
European countries give conspicuous examples of these mad “ups” 
and “downs” in the field of economic mobility. On the other 
hand, many previously rich people—the princes and members of 
many royal families in the first place—were ruined.’ Similar 
shifts occurred within other belligerent and neutral countries. Be- 
sides the shiftings of wealth within a country, this condition has 
manifested itself in the form of extraordinary shifts from country 
to country. This may be seen from the figures on p. 469, which 
give an approximate idea of what has happened in this respect.* 

From the above and similar data it is possible to say that these 
years of upheaval have been followed by extraordinary economic 
“ups” and “downs” in European and American societies. 

For the United States we have a somewhat microscopic picture 
of this extraordinary “dance” of incomes. The conclusion of 
Edward White corroborates my statement: 


During this period (of the Great War) incomes were affected more 


violently because of the unprecedented economic upheaval than is 
general in a normal time.® 
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The National Wealth in 
Billions of Dollars 
Countries 
I9I12-1913 | 1920-1921 
FEEME SLATES OL ATCT CAL \peieeme ne a ctac rele aspera <2 188 375 
PLAIN Peiepahes ste arctede.s ss wee See Vie ee pe 73 73 
SICENONENG Soe & GRD Bip CE CREIETC Gre oIn Sitke. rc CRA aE RN te oie ieee 83 58 
VRIES Ta ogo, BATS 0 DIDO OG OG aod Ce Dae One Reena 58 51 
RR ePecs ogy None che oat wag ale ketas § 22 20.5 
Mall SEO ce sO Goce ewer acecNO RIERA) en OIE RRR RCE Am a a II.5 10.3 


ie author gives data concerning the fluctuation of the in- 
nes of 1,240 persons whose income for one or more years 
ween 1914 to I919 was $300,000 or over. As the total num- 
-of such persons during these years was 1,636, it follows that 

author’s sample is well representative. The first result of 
s careful study is that the aggregate income of these 1,240 
‘sons increased from $333,871,933 in 1914 to $765,418,107 in 
16 (climax) and went down to $460,357,496 in 1919—the fluc- 
tion being far from normal. The net results which show the 
iracter of the fluctuation are as follows: 


twenty-three persons, each of whom for 1914 reports a deficit, in 
6, one reported a net income exceeding one million dollars; and 
e reported incomes between $500,000 and $1,000,000. In the 
up of 59 persons reporting in 1914 net incomes not exceeding 
000, 5 reported in 1916 net incomes in excess of one million 
lars each. The number of individuals reporting under $100,000 
reased from 561, in 1914, to 264, in 1919; in contrast to which 
returns of individuals reporting between $100,000 and $300,000 
| between $300,000 and $1,000,000, increased respectively from 
, in 1914, to 437, in 1919, in the first class, and from 234 to 483 
he second. Those reporting a million and over were 57 in 1914, 
| 56 in 1919. 

Tow the aggregate income of each of these income groups 
nged is shown by the following table. (See p. 470.) 

[he table shows that the income of the group of persons who 
1914 reported less than $100,000 shows the most remarkable 
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Net INcoME SHOWING FOR EACH YEAR BY PERCENTAGES THE RATIO OF INDI- 
yipuaLs GROUPED ACCORDING TO SIzE OF NET INCOME FOR I914 TO 
THE AMOUNT REPORTED IN I914 


Income Class 1914 I9QI5 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Under $100,000............ 100 439 886 811 586 632 
From $100,000 to $300,000 ..| 100 174 276 238 Ig! 162 
From $300,000 to $1,000,000.| 100 154 182 137 100 92 
$1,000,000 and more........ 100 107 129 118 76 78 


INSTEAD 55.0565 00008 005 100 160 229 196 143 138 


expansion. In 1916 it reached 886 in comparison with 100 for 
1914. None of the other income-class groups show even a close 
approximation to the expansion of the income of this group. 

Finally, the following tables show the dispersion of the mem-_ 
bers of each income group throughout the income classes from 
year to year :?° 


DISPERSION OF THE GROUP OF PERSONS OF A SPECIFIED INCOME CLAsSs THROUGH- 
OUT THF RANGE OF INCOME CLASSES IN THE SEVERAL YEARS 


Group of Persons Whose Incomes in 1914 Were Not in Excess of $100,000 


Income Class 1914 I9I5 1916 1917 1918 19IQ © 
Wind erS 1OO/OOO mere: 561 332 122 87 150 159 
From $100,000 to $300,000 ..|....... 161 240 201 225 189 
From $300,000 to $1,000,000.|....... 63 172 255 183 205 
$1,000,000 and more........|....... 15 27 18 3 8 


Group of Persons Whose Incomes in 1914 Were Between $100,000 and $300,000 


Income Class 1914 I9I5 1916 1917 1918 1919 j 


UiaXGler? SSMOLONONO). 5 Gar ansdoodlocnesac 31 II 16 46 63 & 
From $100,000 to $300,000 ..| 388 243 139 98 140 175 
From $300,000 to $1,000,000.|....... 104 209 261 191 143 


$1,000,000 and more 
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pup of Persons Whose Incomes in 1914 Were Between $300,000 and $1,000,000 


Income Class I9I4 I9I5 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Mete LOO OOO Seer mer ee | sisren eal maeietes| cites ovals ee eee 20 34 
MOROOO MEO HZO0;O00N see els | eee 22 15 27 52 67 
10,000 to $1,000,000. ..... 234 187 168 174 144 115 
O0;00O|and more... .....|ee- =. 25 51 33 18 18 
Fill. sos Sse Cie pe etary ase 234 234 234 234 234 234 


Group of Persons Whose Incomes in 1914 Were $1,000,000 and Over 


Income Class 1914 I9I5 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Welt DT OO OOO nareteyetier st spens: cua ceil ate ecrnabenell -geis. av alors I 2 7 8 
pia HTOO,O00 tO $300,000...|.......|....--- 2 I 5 6 
10,000 to $1,000,000......]....... 4 3 10 13) 20 
DODKC OOK eRe ees OI ee 57 53 51 44 32 23 
‘Allo enavehtey DATO NS oRONG Sine ee 57 57 57 57 57 57 


The table shows how great were the “ups” and “downs” for 
ch of the groups within 1 or 2 years. Within one year, 15 
lividuals in the group “under $100,000” climbed to the group 
“$1,000,000 and more.”’ And within 3 years 7 of the group of 
,000,000 and more “‘sank to the group of $100,000 and less.” 
ie whole table shows how intensive generally the shifting of the 
rsons of all classes from stratum to stratum was. In connec- 
n with an economic expansion during 1914 to 1916 the general 
nd for all groups was upward; during 1917 to 1919 this was 
jlaced by the opposite downward movement. Later on we 
all use the table for other purposes. 

The increase of economic mobility in a period of contemporary 
cial upheaval is typical for all such periods: a study of revo- 
ions,’ of wars, of great social movements, of commercial and 
lustrial revolutions, due to great inventions or discoveries, 
ficiently corroborates this generalization. All such epochs have 
2n marked by an extraordinary shift of wealth from group to 
oup; by an extraordinary economic impoverishment of many 
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previously rich people, and by an extraordinary climbing of the 
economic ladder by many newcomers who honestly or dishon- 
estly take advantage of the opportunity. 
2. The second generalization runs as follows: The greater the’ 
economic distance to be crossed by an individual the less ts the 
number of such “jumpers” (up or down). This fact has been 
disclosed by the data collected in Minneapolis, and is shown by — 
the following table. In this table by “ordinary” shift is meant i 
a transition from one income group to the next one. By “ex- 
traordinary” shift is meant the transition from one economic level — 
to a third when the intervening step is skipped. By “extraordinary 
shift of the second degree” is meant the transition from the given 
income group to the fourth when two next steps are skipped: 


Total Per Ceng 
Per Cent of 
of Per Cent eal prs Extraordi- 
Economic of ; nary 
Props Shifts in | Ordinary aes Shifts 
the Life of | Shifts eecee of the 
Each Second 
Group Degree 
Fathers of the students group °. 100.0 91.5 Se Ste 
BTOPOSIUU SE efrans biMer  pbaveereie 100.0 92.8 TON 
GroupiNon2 sen rtevackpty omnes 100.0 70.0 30.0°¢ 
IByorieess MWS ooo dacs aaees 100.0 76.0 vis} Coy 6.0 


7As ordinary shifts in these groups are taken transition to the next income group 
among the income classes; “less than $500,” “from $500 to $3000,” $3000 and over’’s 
“extraordinary” shift means a jump from the existing level to the third in either direction. 

> Income classes for this group are as follows: “less than $700,” from $700 to $1200,” 
“from $1,200 to $2,000,” “from $2,000 to $5,000,” ‘$5000 and over.” The difference in 
the absolute percentage of “ordinary shifts’? between the first two and the third and the 
fourth groups is due to this difference in income group divisicns. 

¢ All extraordinary shifts without specification of degree. 

4 Only extraordinary shifts of the first degree. 


The table shows very clearly the validity of the generalization. 

Its second corroboration is given by the above table of Mr. 
White concerning the dispersion of 1,240 persons It is enough 
to look at the table to see that in each of the four classes the 
number of the ordinary shifts is greater than that of the ex- 
traordinary, and the number of the extraordinary shifts of the 
first degree is greater than that of the extraordinary shifts of the 
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cond degree. It is true that there seem to be a few exceptions 

the years 1918 and 1919, but they are rather a result of the 
ct that the base point (1914) in the table is taken as “immova- 
©” for all years. Between 1914 and 1916 many of the persons 
the group “under $100,000” succeeded in shifting to a higher 
come group; therefore, their further movement during the next 
ars to still higher groups was an ordinary but not an extraor- 
nary shift. In the tabfé, however, the base point is still “the 
‘uation as it was in 1914.’ Hence, there are very few excep- 
ons. That this consideration is valid is shown by the analysis 
the shifts from 1914 to 1915. We do not find any exception 

the rule. The corresponding data rearranged in percentages 
ve the following figures: 


Total Total Total 
Income Groups in 1914 Number Number Per Cent 
of Persons | of Shifts of Shifts 


Chet LOO'OOO Mme ty sc ae oes ts 561 239 100.0 
pm $100,000 to $300,000............. 388 145 100.0 
om $300,000 to $1,000,000. .......... 234 47 100.0 
IOUOOOOIANG OV.EL ce cpieus 6 ois aa oapees 57 4 100.0 


Extraordi- | Extraordi- 
Ordinary | nary Shifts, | nary Shifts, 
Shifts First Second 


2 Degree Degree 
Income Groups in 1914 gr gr 


Num-| Per |Num-]| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber |Cent| ber | Cent 


Taleir SSTKOCO(0,0°0) 5 te an eae oe eae 161 67.4] 63 26.4] 15 6.2 
om $100,000 to $300,000.........- 135 | 93.1] 10 6.9| 0.0] 0.0 
om $300,000 to $1,000,000......... A7eTOO%O)|O.O0| O20) |Or0) | 20.0) 
OOGOOOANG OVER. «sien 5 cuersfela > re we. Am LOO) 0} O: 08020) OcOn1 TO, 0 


The third corroboration of the proposition is given by the study 
D’Aeth already referred to. Of 254 sons of 85 fathers, 185 
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have the father’s economic status, 69 sons have an economi 
status different from their fathers. They shifted to other income 
groups. Of these 69 shifts, 48 represent “ordinary” shifts; 15 
“extraordinary shifts of the first degree”’ ; 4, “extraordinary shifts 
of the second degree.”’ ” 

Many indirect indications of this type are given by the Germall 
studies quoted above of the working class and other occupational 
groups: they show that the majority of the sons have an economic 
status similar to that of their fathers, and that only a small per- 
centage of the sons have succeeded in making an extraordinary 
economic shift. To what extent the proposition is generally true 
at the present moment cannot be certainly decided. This must 
be the task of further studies in this field. 

3. The preceding rule means that the majority moves along 
the vertical line of economic stratification gradually, without sud- 
den jumps and skipping of the next steps in either direction. Mt 
seems that a considerable length of time is necessary for the ma- 
jority of those climbing or sinking, say two or three generations, 
to cross a considerable economic distance. Under normal condi- 
tions only an insignificant minority of “the lucky or unlucky 
fellows” make successful jumps over a considerable economic dis- 
tance. But even then in order to climb a great distance or ruin a 
large estate years and years are necessary. 

The first proposition is well illustrated by the social ascent of 
immigrants in the United States. As a rule, it is only in the 
second generation (native born from foreign parents) that they 
succeed in approaching the economic standard of the native popu- 
lation. This is seen from the figures on p. 475. 

We have a similar picture if we compare the earnings of the 
same sex and age groups of the native population and of the 
immigrants of the first and of the second generation as to the 
rents paid by the three classes, their standards of living and so on. 
In all these respects, the first generation of immigrants occupies 
the lowest position; but the second generation shows a decided 
progress which practically makes its economic status identical 
with that of the native born of native parents.12 The figures show 
that for the mass of population a length of time of at least one 
generation is necessary for the ascent of a noticeable but still 
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Per Cent of Male Heads of Families Earning Each 
Specified Amount per Year 


=gories of Population 


Under | $100 to $200 to $300 to | $400 to 
$100 $200 $300 $400 $500 
ive born of native - 
BReTLG arenes «tes olen 0.3 iG 2.5 Bey 10.2 
ive born of foreign 
PETES resets sees or cis<dsiexs te) 0.6 F155 8.6 14.4 
Shei) [Sindy oie ae ii Ah D7/ 19.0 19.8 
$500 $600 $700 $800 $900 $1000 
=gories of Population to to to to to and 
$600 $700 $800 $900 $1000 over 
ive born of native 
HS 5 bao Be eidineose 15.3 15.0 AD Woe 8.0 14.0 
ive born of foreign 
WTETALG Hes cass ose oes 14.4 tAet 15.8 6.1 9.8 17) 
HOMPVOrME era. eae s 16.2 11.8 O17. Bets 2.9 2.8 


derate economic distance. It appears to me that the picture 
en by the table is representative of the ascending and descend- 
economic shifting of a large mass of the population. 
\n example of the extraordinary rise of a few is given by the 
2er of American millionaires and multimillionaires who have 
‘ted life poor. But even in these cases, as may be seen from 
following figures, it has required many years to cross the 
at distance from the bottom or from the middle economic 
ita to the position of captains of industry. (See p. 476.) 
2 table shows that only 2.2 per cent of the millionaires who 
‘ted poor became rich between the ages of 21 and 30. More 
n 70 per cent of them became rich at the age of 41 years or 
re. For those who started in the middle or already rich class, 
time of climbing is correspondingly shorter because the eco- 
1ic distance to be crossed by them is shorter than for the born- 
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THE AGE AT WHICH AMERICANS, STARTING Poor oR IN MIDDLE CLAss, BECAME 
RicH; OR STARTING RicH, BECAME RESPONSIBLE MANAGERS 
oF LARGE ENTERPRISES "4 


From From From From es 

21 to 30 | 31 to 40 | 41 to 50 | 51 to 60 ives a 

Groups of Millionaires oe aug 3218 and Per 
Years, | Years, | Years, | Years, O Cent 

Per Cent|Per Cent|/Per Cent|Per Cent Vee “7 

Per Cent 

Started poor seer mrt 2a 23.4 38.7 24.0 LSS 7/ 100 

Startecumicddlemeymr ter 5.9 2207) 39.6 18.2 220 100 

Startedirichmr ares. 26.9 52.8 TOR 7, 2 fe) 100 


poor millionaires. Here are the most successful climbers of the 
type of Carnegie, Rockefeller, Ford, and so on. If even they had 
to work 30 or more years to reach the apex of the financial pyra- 
mid, it is certain that men of smaller caliber took a much longer 
time to cross a considerable economic distance. 

What has been said of economic ascent may be said also of 
economic sinking. Though, in general this may proceed some- 
what more rapidly than ascent, nevertheless, under normal condi- 
tions the majority of people also sink gradually, often during 
two and three generations. Only a few individuals fall with the 
rapidity of a stone through the air. But again, they seem to 
compose only an insignificant proportion of the total mass of the 
sinking population. 

A further interesting result disclosed by my study of the Min- 
neapolis groups is as follows: comparing the economic status of 
the sons and the fathers of different income groups, we see that 
“the middle” economic status is more stable than either “extreme.” 
The percentage of sons with a status identical to that of their 
fathers is considerably higher in the “middle strata’”’ than among 
the well-to-do and the poor. Correspondingly, the proportion o: 
shifts among the extreme groups is higher than among the middle 
group. This is seen from the following groups. (See p. 477.) 

In all groups, throughout two generations, “the middle” income 
classes are less variable or more stable than the others. The 
number of the cases, however, is too limited to even suggest tha 
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Economic Status of Sons , 


Number of 
Economic Status Cases in Per Cent of | Per Cent of 
of Fathers Total Which Sons’ | Identity of |Shifts of Sons 
(Income Classes) Number Economic Economic |to Other than 
of Cases Status Is Status of Father’s 
Studied Identical Father Economic 
with That and Son Status 
of the Father 

tudents and professors 

group: 
Winder $500........'...- 18 3 16.7 82.3 
| $500 to $3,000........ 329 277 84.2 15.8 
$3,000 and more...... 67 39 B7ES 62.7 
linneapolis business men: Foto 100.0 
(Wnder $700...)5 0465... 4 fe) Bea 64.3 
| $700't0 $1,200. ......- 14 5 50.0 50.0 
| $1,200 to $2,000....... 30 15 25.4 74.8 
$2,000 to $5,000....... 55 14 PMA) 2: 77.8 
'$5,000 and over....... 18 4 
inneapolis group No. 2: 20.7 79.3 
| Wiider'$700i50. 2456.5 29 6 40.7 59.3 
| BZOOWEO, BI, ZOO leks sis core. « 135 55 53.3 46.7 
' $1,200 to $2,000....... 370 196 19.9 80.1 
$2,000 to $5,000....... 222 44 9.4 90.6 
$5,000 and over....... B2 3 


uis rule is general. It is simply indicated in order that it may be 
sted. 

5. A further result of the Minneapolis study is that when the 
ms’ economic status becomes different from that of the fathers, 
e sons of the lowest economic classes rise, the sons of the middle 
voups in almost equal proportion rise and fall, and the sons of 
1@ highest income strata principally fall. In the above table, 
3.3 per cent of the sons of the poorest class in the students group, 
ho shifted to other than the fathers’ economic status, went 
) to the higher income group. The same is true of the sons of 
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the poorest group in the group of Minneapolis business men. Or 
the other hand, in both groups, the shifted sons of the highes 
income groups all went down. Finally, out of 15.8 per cent 0: 
the shifted sons of the income group, “$500 to $3,000,” 8 pe: 
cent went down and 7 per cent went up. The same may be saic 
of the shifted sons of the income group, “$1,200 to $2,000” : hal 
of them went down; the other half went up. Results for the 
shifted sons of the income group, “$2,000 to $5,000” are similar 
40 per cent of them sank, 34 per cent climbed higher. To wha 
extent these results are general cannot be said. If the data ar 
representative they mean that in case of a shift for the sons of th 
poor classes the chances of rising are much greater than for < 
continued fall, while for the sons of rich people, the chances ar 
reversed. 

6. The above data permit it to be said certainly that withi 
present Western societies two opposite currents of economic cir 
culation—the ascending and descending—are permanently active 

7. The next certain inference from these data is that eacl 
economic stratum of Western societies 1s composed not only 0; 
sons of fathers who belong to this stratum, but in a considerabl 
proportion of newcomers—the offspring of all other poorer o 
richer families. Accordingly, the richest class is composed not onl 
of children of rich parents but of children of poor parents, also 
while among “the poorest proletarians” there is a part compose 
of the offspring of rich parents.” Even the class of wealthies 
men of contemporary America or Europe is not an exception t 
this rule. Some data concerning American millionaires and mul 
timillionaires have been given above. Hence, it is not accurat 
to depict present economic classes as “hereditarily rich” or “heredi 
tarily poor.’ Each of them, to some degree, is like a wate 
reservoir from which permanently flows a downward current o 
economic failures and into which is permanently pumped a currer 
from the lower levels. As a result, the composition of each clas 
is fluid, changeable, and unstable, at least in part. This factuz 
situation somewhat contradicts many radical denunciations of th 
“leisure class” and their glorification of the proletarian class, 2 
though the classes were closed and hereditary. As I remarke 
above, in regard to the occupational classes, such statements ma 
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be true only in regard to a part of each of these classes, and even 
of them for only a few generations. Only an insignificant part of 
each economic class remains in the same class during many gen- 
erations. Such cases strongly suggest that people who are poor or 
rich during five or more generations are in the place proper to 
their innate qualities. 

Present society is a field of incessant battle among millions of 
people who are trying to rise. In climbing each of them presses 
on all the others. Those who under the existing circumstances 
are weaker, owing to innate weakness or to the less favorable 
conditions, are stopped and very often put down. Those who are 
stronger, go up and up, until they reach the apex of the economic 
oyramid. But even then they cannot have a feeling of security; 
n order not to be ousted they must continue their fight.7® 

This dynamic character of present economic mobility calls forth 
many important effects. Later we shall see that many character- 
‘stics of the poor, as well as of the wealthy classes of present 
society, are closely correlated with economic mobility in present 
societies. 


+ Sorokin, P., “American Millionaires and Multimillionaires,” p. 636. 

?D’Aeru, F. G.,, “Present Tendencies of Class Differentiation,” The Soci- 
logical Review, pp. 269-276, 1910. 

* See the facts and the details in my Sociology of Revolution. 

*See Scuirr, Water, Die Agrargesetzgebung der Europdischen Staaten vor 
ind nach dem Kriege, Archiv fiir Socialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Heit 2, 
wp. 469-529, 1925. 

®See the details in Lewrnson (Morus), R., Die Umschichtung der Euro- 
idischen Vermogen, pp. 1-34, Berlin, 1925. 

' *Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

' See ibid., passim and Chap. VII. 

' 8 Avperti, Mario, “Tables Relating to Reparations,” Associazione Bancaria 
italiana, Milano, 1924. 

'®Wuirr, Epwarp, “Income Fluctuation of a Selected Group of Personal 
Xeturns,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, Vol. XVII, pp. 
17-81, 

‘tae bid., p. 78. 

' 4 Soroxin, P., Sociology of Revolution. 

12 D’Aeru, F. G., op. cit., pp. 272-274. 

*%8See many other data in Reports of the United States Immigration Com- 
iaission, Sixty-first Congress, Third Session, Senate Documents, Vol. VII; 
umnugration Commission, Vol. I, pp. 298, 364 ff., 1910-1911. 

14 Soroxin, P., “American Millionaires and Multimillionaires,” p. 638. 

*% An idea of dispersion of people, whose fathers belong to the same income 
lass throughout different economic classes, is given by the following table 
toncerning group No. 2 already studied: 
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Economic Status of Sons 


Economic Status 
of Fathers Num- | Less | $700 | $1,200 | $2,000 | $5,000 | Total 

ber of | than to to to and | Number 

Fathers] $700 | $1,200 | $2,000 | $5,000 | Over | of Sons 


Less than $700.... 14 6 II 9 2B oO 29 
$700 to $1,200..... 58 6 55 48 25 I 135 
$1,200 to $2,000...| 137 10 69 196 80 15 370 
$2,000 to $5,000... 86 8 31 109 44 30 222 
$5,000 and over.... 16 I 2 II 15 3 32 

Tota le mya: 311 31 168 373 167 49 788 


In the light of the facts given it is scarcely possible to agree completely 
with the following statement, which is very common at the present moment 
“Keeping riches once gained is easier than ever before. The rich by inheritance 
have a position which they can lose only by a destructive tendency amounting 
almost to madness.” Watkins, Growth of Large Fortunes, p. 159; DaLtTon 
Hucu, Some Aspects of the Inequality of Incomes in Modern Communities 
p. 283, London, 1920. It is enough to look at the above table showing the fluc- 
tuations of the great incomes of the United States in 1914 to 1919 to see tha’ 
this statement is one-sided. It is difficult to call hundreds of the captains of 
American industry in these years mad people; and yet, many of them from the 
income group with an income of $1,000,000 and more sank down into groups 
with an income of less than $300,000 and even less than $100,000. I think the 
opposite statement of Leroy Beaulieu, or de Tocqueville, or Charles H. Cooley 
is nearer to reality. 

[W. A. Anderson’s mentioned study yielded the results similar to my own 
But as regards the hereditary transmission of the economic status from the 
grandfather to the father and to the son it gave an opposite result, This may 
be due to the fact that his income-group division is too small: only $100.] 
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VERTICAL MOBILITY WITHIN WESTERN SOCIETIES 
(Concluded ) 


POLITICAL CIRCULATION 


ALMOST all the principal statements concerning occupational 
and economic circulation seem to apply to political circulation 
within present Western societies. 


I. INTENSIVE POLITICAL CIRCULATION IN PERIODS OF UPHEAVAL 
AND AT THE PRESENT TIME 


In the first place, political circulation is especially intensive in 
beriods of great social upheavals, such as war, revolution, and 
great reform movements. In the first period of revolution it 
asually has an anarchic character—a result of the shifting not 
9eing controlled by the normal mechanism of social selection and 
distribution of individuals. We would naturally suppose that 
solitical circulation during recent years has been especially inten- 
sive. The facts prove this beyond doubt. Within the last few 
years we have witnessed the deposition or assassination of many 
reads of the government and hereditary dynasties in Russia, 
sermany, Austria, Portugal, Turkey, Persia, Hungary, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Poland, China, and Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Albania, 
ind several states in Arabia and in South America. All this has 
aappened within the last 15 (mostly within the last 8) years. 
There are few epochs which rival our time in this respect. 

This “wholesale’”’ overthrow of monarchs and heads of the goy- 
srmment means also the overthrow of a considerable group of 
he previous court aristocracy. With the deposition of their 
eaders they also lost their high position in the political pyramid 
ind became common laborers, artisans, servants, clerks, and what 
10t. Furthermore, in countries where the dynasties have not been 
verthrown, many fundamental changes within the highest gov- 
tment classes have, nevertheless, taken place: the responsible 
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managers of governmental affairs in the form of prime ministers, 
members of cabinets, and so on, have been recruited from strata 
and families considerably different from the social circles from 
which they were recruited before. As a result, side by side with 
this great “political sinking” of previous rulers, we have an ascent 
of new “people”? who often come from the lowest or the middle 
social strata. Instead of the Romanovs we have a group of So- 
viet dictators almost all of whom come from the class of artisans, 
small professionals, small business men, industrial workers and 
peasants. Instead of the Hapsburgs we have Dr. Hainisch, as 
the President of Austria, a man from the class of entrepreneurs. 
Dr. Masaryk is a son of a poor artisan; Admiral Horthy comes 
from a stratum which though relatively high is yet much lower 
than that of many aristocratic families of Hungary. Instead of 
the Hohenzollerns in Germany there was Dr. Ebert, the President, 
a son of a saddle maker; Paul Loebe, the Reichstag Speaker, a 
son of acarpenter. In place of other monarchs of German states 
we see new people mostly from the middle social layers. Instead 
of the Osmans in Turkey, we have Mustapha Kemal Pasha, a man 
from a middle social stratum, who under normal conditions would 
scarcely have any chance of occupying the throne of the Osmans. 
Instead of the hereditary Shah of Persia we have a new Shah, 
Risa Khan, a few years ago a simple soldier and a stableman. 
Similar changes have occurred in the other indicated countries. 
In the place of the Chinese Emperor, we see a crowd of inde- 
pendent dictators, some of whom, as the Lord of Manchuria, have 
risen from the condition of a simple robber. In Greece several 
radical changes have occurred during recent years: in 1913 the 
King, George I, was killed; Constantine reigned only from 1913 
to 1917, and then was superseded by his brother. In 1920 he re- 
turned, but in 1922 was deposed again and died in exile. His 
son George II ascended the throne in 1923, but in the same year 
was deposed. The process is still going on. 

Side by side with these “ascents and descents,’’ which have 
been going on with a motion-picture rapidity are seen no less im- 
portant changes in other countries. Italy is ruled by Mussolini, a 
son of a blacksmith; in England, we have seen the cabinet of the 
Labor Party composed in greater part of newcomers from the 
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labor or middle class. In France we have had Herriot’s govern- 
‘ment composed again of the newcomers. In Germany we have 
had the Social Democratic governments recruited again in con- 
siderable part from the same labor class or from the middle classes 
‘—a stratum quite different from that from which the government 
was recruited before the revolution. Similar processes have taken 
place in Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Bulgaria, Poland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and some other countries. With the exception 
of the monarchs in some of them, everywhere the previous rulers 
were driven out and superseded by new people from the new 
-social classes. Moreover, in several countries even these new- 
‘comers have risen and sunk back, while the previous classes or 
the nearest to them have returned again. 

Labor governments, either in the form of a Communist dicta- 
‘'torship or Socialist, Radical, and Labor cabinets, appeared and 
disappeared in Hungary, Bavaria, Saxony, Germany, Bulgaria 

(Stambolisky’s dictatorship), England, Sweden, Poland, Estho- 
nia, Czechoslovakia, and some other countries. And all this has 
|happened within a few years! Truly, these are times in history 
‘which move with the rapidity of a motion picture. This is not 
call. This “mad” circulation has only been a symptom of a more 
fundamental regrouping within the social and political strata. In 
-a schematic form these earthquakes have occurred as follows: 
The period from 1914 to 1917 was one of sinking of the pre- 
viously high political classes; the years from 1917 to 1921 were, 
in continental Europe, years of a great political ascent of the class 
of industrial laborers. This was manifested in the establishment 
of cabinets with a majority or under the leadership of the Labor 
or Socialist parties in Germany, many German States, Austria, 
Belgium, and some others. Almost all Communist, Socialist, and 
‘Labor governments of that period were established in the name 
‘of the proletarian class, and were recruited to a considerable 
extent from this class or from the circles of its ideologists. The 
pretensions and power, the authority and ascent of these cabinets 
were based mostly on the force of this class. By 1923 to 1926 
this stage had passed in many countries of continental Europe. 
Whatever may have been its causes, one fact is certain; these gov- 
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ernments did not give to the masses what they had promised to 
them, and therefore they lost some of their admiration and sup- 
port. The years following 1921, in many agricultural countries, 
were years of political ascent of the peasant and farmer class. 
After the tide of the proletarian class came a rising wave of the 
agricultural class. Their leaders, their parties began to play a 
great part—sometimes a dominant one—and after 1921 and 1922 
cabinets were led by peasant-farmer leaders in Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, and partly in Germany and France. This class took 
the place of the class of the proletarian government which has 
failed to show either a conspicuous creative ability or ability to 
manage successfully affairs of state. The peasant-farmer class 
still continues to hold power in some countries. In some others 
it drove out the proletarian government, and entered into a na- 
tional agreement with the classes of land owners, capitalists, and 
previous aristocracy. Together they have established a non- 
socialist government and put in power men like Hindenburg or 
Admiral Horthy, or even Pashich or Radich. In some countries, 
as in France, this class is still waiting the time when “cartels,” 
socialist, and similar governments will fail completely. In Russia 
it is forcing the Soviet rulers step by step to give up their Com- 
munism and is preparing to bury them in the future. 

In this schematic way, it is seen that during these years cir- 
culation in the political field has been going on with an extraor- 
dinary rapidity and over the widest range. The political aristoc- 
racy has been recruited from the lowest classes, and the classes 
themselves, at least temporarily, have changed their relative posi- 
tions in the whole social pyramid. But, as I mentioned, we see 
already the first processes of the future consolidation and “reverse 
movement.” Many “newcomers” already have fallen from power, 
many previous aristocrats have climbed back again. The process 
is still going on. Its final outcome will probably be that a part 
of the previously degenerated aristocracy will remain in the lower 
strata; the talented part will climb up again, and with the talented 
part of “the newcomers” will compose the upper political strata 
of the future. What will be the name of this aristocracy and of 
the future rulers—whether monarchs, presidents, representatives, 
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senators, servants of the people, public servants—all this is a 
detail which may be important from some other viewpoint but 
which is a trifle from the standpoint of an objective sociologist. 
Before our eyes is repeated what has been repeated many times 
in the tragic comedy of human history. So much for extraor- 
dinary political circulation in periods of upheaval. 


a 


2. THE GRADUAL CHARACTER OF POLITICAL CIRCULATION IN 
NORMAL TIMES 


In contrast to this, in normal periods political circulation seems 
to act more gradually. The majority of the ascending families 
ascend step by step, sometimes through two and three genera- 
tions. This is confirmed by the data concerning 479 high officials 
in Prussia. Only a few individuals jump suddenly over a great 
“political distance.”’ In this respect the above rule, “the greater 
‘the political distance to be crossed, the less is the number of such 
jumpers,’ may be applied to this type of circulation, too. The 
graduality of shifting in this field, even in the cases of the most 
ssuccessful jumpers, is witnessed by the fact that they reach their 
high positions usually at an advanced age. The above figures 
indicating the principles concerning monarchs, presidents, and 
"popes may be applied to prime ministers and ministers and gen- 
erally to high state officials. This is shown by the above data 
concerning the age of the German high officials. As a general 
tule, the climbers rarely reach such positions earlier than the age 
of fifty years.? For the sons of high officials the age is naturally 
lower. Only in periods of upheaval do we see a considerable 
lowering of the age. According to Gowin, the average age of 
leaders at such periods is about from 34 to 41 years.* This means 
‘that even the few lucky jumpers must work years and years to 
‘climb high along the political ladder. 


33. INHERITANCE OF POLITICAL STATUS WITHIN PRESENT SO- 
CIETIES 


As in the case of occupational and economic positions, in this 
field before the World War, in the monarchic, as well as the re- 
publican European countries, there existed to some degree, heredi- 
tary transmission of socio-political status from father to the 
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sons. In monarchies and monarchical democracies hereditary 
transmission applied to the various ranks of the princes, various 
ranks of nobility and aristocracy, and many “titled ranks.”’ Ac- 
tually, it existed also in republican countries: the sons of promi- 
nent statesmen and highest officials used to occupy if not quite 
identical, at least similar social ranks, whatever their names.* Out 
of 479 Prussian high officials about 400 were from high social 
strata. The elective system of appointment does not always check 
the monopolization of a high position within the narrow circle 
of a few families. The elective position of the Roman Catholic 
Pope and of cardinals during several centuries was really monopo- 
lized within the families of Segni, Visconti, Colonna, Medici, 
Borgia, Orsini, and Gaetani, some of whom were consanguineous. 
Of 29 presidents of the United States we already have had four 
cases in which the presidents were close relatives. With still 
greater reason it is possible to say this of socio-political positions 
which are not so exclusive. It is difficult to measure these phe- 
nomena quantitatively, but I am inclined to think that “the 
inheritance” of socio-political position in general is higher than 
that of occupation or economic status, in the democracies, as 
well as in non-democratic monarchies. The following words of a 
talented French journalist written on the occasion of the appoint- 
ment of M. Beranger as French Ambassador to the United 
States seems to present the situation satisfactorily: 


Under the old régime a person belonging to the aristocracy through 
this very fact was supposed to be fit for occupying any of the highest 
positions. Birth in the nobility opened for him the way to all high 
places. We had a revolution in order to change this situation. But 
it happens that nothing has been changed. As before, we have 
dukes, barons, marquesses, and counts who distribute among them- 
selves all the important political places. The only difference is that 
now they belong not to the royal court but to that of the parliament. 
Having no special merits they are appointed to such positions only 
because of their birth within parliamentary circles. In this way there 


has appeared a new aristocracy in all respects similar to that of the 
old régime. 


In this statement the real situation is somewhat exaggerated; 
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and yet it stresses well the fact of “an inheritance of political 
‘status’ within present societies. 

It would be very profitable to study quantitatively the real de- 
‘gree of transmission of this status within present democracies. 
But unfortunately the necessary data are absent and the study 
encounters the greatest difficulties. For the same reason it cannot 
‘be said whether there has been a definite trend toward an increase 
or a decrease of such irtheritance during the last few decades be- 
ifore the war and revolutions. It is certain that the transmission 
has decreased during the period since 1915. But, as indicated, such 
a decrease is a characteristic of a period of upheaval and is not 
typical for a normal time. Frankly, I do not know whether we 
are drifting toward an increase or a decrease of inheritance of 
‘socio-political positions. 


4. DISPERSION AND RECRUITING OF THE MEMBERS OF A POLITICAL 
STRATUM 


The above, however, must not hide from us another side of the 
‘situation, the fact that part of the children of fathers of the same 
socio-political rank occupy different political strata; and the fact 
that the members of each politico-social layer are recruited, at 
least in part from children of fathers of the most different po- 
litical positions. It is enough to note the highest responsible 
‘statesmen in the Western monarchies and republics before the 
‘World War to see that among their ranks there are “climbers” 
from humble families: David Lloyd George in England; Count 
'S. Witte, in Russia; K. Kramarge in the old Austria; Viviani, in 
France; several presidents of the United States and France, are 
‘conspicuous examples of such climbers who succeeded in reaching 
the highest governmental positions (as prime ministers and prest- 
dents) in spite of their humble origin. There is no doubt that 
the number of such people within high socio-political circles was 
considerable. On the other hand, among the people who did not 
have any political distinction or importance, there also were in- 
dividuals who had been born in a high political stratum. The 
posterity of many presidents, ministers, high officials, prominent 
statesmen sometimes within two or three (sometimes even within 
one) generation are lost among political nullities. Nobody knows 
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where they are; they do not play any role, and do not have any 
important position. They simply become plain citizens and noth- 
ing more. Some quantitative data of this kind have been given 
in the chapter devoted to the analysis of the descending current 
in interoccupational circulation. 


5. AVENUES OF CLIMBING 


Among the ways of climbing used by such jumpers within 
present societies, the most common channel seems to be political 
activity in the form of work within political parties. Such seems 
to have been the career of the greater part of the extraordinary 
risers in democracies. This kind of activity is usually accompa- 
nied by journalistic and partly by juridical and scholastic occupa- 
tions. In its essence all this is the “ability of speech making,” 
whether in the form of writing or oratory. Hence, as I have 
already mentioned, such jumpers are, as a rule, good orators and 
prolific writers (quantitatively). If in periods of war or national 
danger people with a military talent rise to power, in peaceful 
periods people with verbosity have the principal chances of suc- 
ceeding in democracies.° This is especially true of jumpers who 
begin their careers as extremist leaders of the masses, as an- 
archists, socialists, communists, and so on. A great many contem- 
porary statesmen have begun their careers on the extreme left, 
and risen in this way; then as they rose they have become more 
and more moderate and finally finished as relatively conservative 
people. Clemenceau and Viviani, Briand and Millieran, Scheide- 
mann and Noske, Ebert and Lloyd George, Vandervelde and 
Mussolini, and thousands of other people have passed through 
such “‘transformations.” The career of a clever fellow in present 
societies is easier if he starts it within the socialist and extremist 
ranks than if he begins in conservative circles. In the last case, 
if he is of low origin, he is likely to be treated by the conservatives 
with a kind of superiority and then only very slowly may be 
promoted to only a moderately high position. Having him within 
their ranks they do not fear him and therefore do not care much 
about him. Quite different is the attitude of an extremist. He 
is independent and may be dangerous. Therefore, the ruling 
aristocracy is ready to “buy” him for a higher price. They will- 
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ngly offer him a higher position, as soon as it is possible to 
nake him “their own.” Hence, the paradox of present societies : 
for an ambitious man of low standing it is more profitable to 
start a political career as an extremist than a moderate; it is 
nore profitable to be a “socialist and communist” than “a con- 
servative’’; to be a radical than a non-radical. If in the past to 
pe extremist or “‘socialist’” meant to be ready to sacrifice many 
worldly things for “higfi ideas,’ now the situation is rather the 
reverse: to be a socialist now means to take the quickest, most 
comfortable, and surest way of climbing and getting the desired 
power and other worldly things. This paradox, perhaps, explains 
why at the present moment we see so many sons and daughters 
of prime ministers and peers in England (e.g., Mr. Baldwin, Jr., 
uady Cynthia, daughter of the late Lord Curzon, etc.) and the 
sons of the political aristocracy in other countries, who have 
suddenly turned into “laborers” and even half communists. 
Whatever may be the reasons for these “converts” they surely 
do not act stupidly from the standpoint of their careers.® 

It is not my purpose to evaluate all this. One thing, however, 
is clear: for a continuation of social prosperity such an exclusive 
success of ‘“‘speech makers” and their abundant presence in re- 
sponsible ranks of the government is scarcely necessary and 
aseful.? It is scarcely a good thing to make “extremism” more 
profitable than moderation. ‘‘Oratorical talent” is a good thing; 
out for the building of a country it is more necessary to have 
‘eal ability to do things than merely to talk them over. Creative 
ngineers, business men, farmers, or specialists probably are as 
necessary as lawyers, journalists, politicians, and the superficial 
vriters in political and economic matters who fill now in abun- 
lance the field of politics and even high political ranks. 


1Tf we take the data of the Statesman’s Yearbooks for 1914, 1918, 1921, and 
1925 (the data very incomplete and only approximately depicting the situation), 
we have among the deputies of the houses of representatives of the fourteen 
ountries in 1914, about 15 per cent of the Socialist, Syndicalist, and Labor 
varties; this per cent in 1918 to 1921 (including the communists) rises to 25 
0 26 per cent in 19 European countries, and remains in the same level for 1923 
0 1925. The percentage of the representatives of the agrarian, peasant, and 
armer parties for the fourteen countries (excluding Russia) is about 8 for 
913 to 1914; about 13 for 1918 to 1921; and about 20 for 1923 to 1925. In 
pite of the inaccuracy of these data (the real strength of the peasant-farmer 
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parties seems to be higher) they reflect the rise and stagnation (factual decline) 
of the Socialist and Workers parties, and a continued growth of the peasant- 
farmer political groupings. 

2 Such are data given by the age of the prime ministers and ministers in the 
Statesman’s Yearbook even for these years. 

8 See Gowin, B. E., Correlation between Reformative Epochs and the Lead- 
ership of Young Men, 1909. 

‘Vide, GoNNARD, R., “Quelques considerations sur les classes,” Revue Eco- 
nomique International, Aug. 10, 1925. See above given data concerning the 
number of the ranks of peerage, baronetage, and so on in England and other 
countries. See also Cootey, Cuartes H., Social Organization, pp. 213 ff., 
229 ff. 

5 Cf. Artstot.e, Politics, Bk. II, Chap. V. 

® The indicated fact is only a detail of a more general trait of contemporary 
society. Among Socialists and Communists who try to undermine capitalism 
we find a considerable proportion of capitalists, bankers, rich people, and people 
of high social standing. They subsidize the Socialist and similar organizations 
with money. Such a “paradox,” however, may be explained easily. Many of 
the capitalists make a good profit in this way. Some others get also something 
in the way of social and political promotion. See the facts and the explanations 
in Micuets, R., Political Parties. 

“See remarks on this by Demotins, E., Anglo-Saxon Superiority, pp. 201- 
235. 
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THE EFFECTS OF MOBILITY ON THE RACIAL 
COMPOSITION OF A SOCIETY 


In THE chapters dealing with the causes of mobility the phe- 
omenon of vertical mobility has been taken as ‘“‘a function” or a 
result,’ and its causes or its “independent variables,’ have been 
sarched for. Now the functional equation will be reversed: 
ne phenomenon of vertical circulation will be taken as ‘‘an in- 
ependent variable” and we shall try to find its “functions,” the 
ocial phenomena which fluctuate with its fluctuation. It goes 
‘ithout saying that such phenomena are very numerous. The 
urpose is not to give an exhaustive enumeration of all such 
functions” of vertical circulation, but only a brief sketch of those 
‘hich are permanent and important. In the first place, the effects 
i the vertical mobility on the racial composition of the popula- 
on must be studied. 


I. UNDER THE CONDITION OF LOWER PROCREATION OF THE 
UPPER STRATA A MOBILE SOCIETY PERMANENTLY 
WASTES ITS “BEST” POPULATION 


_If it be true that (1) in a mobile society its upper strata are 
wmposed of people physically and mentally superior to the popu- 
ition of the lower classes; (2) that the rate of procreation of 
©e upper strata is lower than that of the lower layers; (3) that 
ttter parents leave better offspring; (4) and, finally, that a rela- 
we or absolute “vacuum,” created through the lower procreation 
* aristocracy and through the sinking of its failures, continues 
1 be filled by the best elements recruited from the lower societies ; 
sen, in such a society, vertical mobility apparently leads to a 
rrmanent waste of its best elements. The data given in earlier 
uapters show that these “ifs” have existed in many societies. 
lhe “ifs” being given, the conclusion appears as logically in- 
‘itable. In a simplified form the process goes on as follows: 
| lower procreation of the upper classes and sinking of some of 
493 
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their “failures” creates a “vacuum” within the upper classes. I 
is filled by recruiting talented people from the lower layers, usual, 
from the next lower stratum below the aristocracy. These peopl 
who have climbed to the highest positions, in their turn, soone 
or later become less prolific. Their place again is filled by th 
best from the classes still lower. These climbers, like their prede 
cessors, become again less prolific. In this way, the upper strat 
suck and waste the best from the lower strata. If they retur 
something to the lower strata, it is as a rule, only the “degener 
ates,” the “failures,” the “wrecks,’’ which do nothing more tha 
contaminate and aggravate the lower classes. Whether this wast 
must lead to a final depletion of the population or not, we wi 
discuss later. Meanwhile, let us say that what we have describe 
in theory is only a simplified scheme of what has been going o 
in reality. 

The real process of “wasting’”’ is much more complicated. It 
first stage has consisted in the territorial migration of populatio 
from the country to the city. Since the growth of the citie: 
they have almost completely monopolized the function of soci 
promotion of individuals. Royal or republican courts, authori 
ties, and offices of the “ennoblement,”’ the staffs of armies, hig 
church authorities, political institutions, colleges, theaters, art an 
literary institutions, manufacturing, or artisanship, commercis 
and banking enterprises—in brief, almost all channels of sociz 
promotion have been concentrated in the city. Unless he migrate 
to the city, a man of a humble origin in the country has almo: 
ceased to have any chance to climb. Even if in a few cases 
man, while staying in the country, has succeeded in making mone 
or doing something prominent, such a man, in order to becor 
really prominent, has to get the sanction of the city authoritie 
A rich peasant is still only a peasant; a wonderful country po 
without the sanction of the city press and the city is still onl 
the poet of “his neighborhood,” not known to the world. Th 
explains why, during the last four centuries, at least in Westet 
societies, and since the great growth of city life, in ancient Rom 
or Greece, or other ancient civilizations, permanent or temporai 
city dwelling became an inevitable step in climbing the soci 
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idder. This explains also why the upper strata has been re- 
ruited almost exclusively from people who have either been born, 
r, at any rate, have stayed for a period more or less long in cities. 
uch being the case, it is comprehensible that, for all who have 
een born in the country in humble conditions, migration to the 
ity has been a necessary step in the way of social promotion. 
Jp to the second half of the nineteenth century, the city popula- 
on was not self-supporting. Its mortality was greater than its 
irth rate. Since the cities did not disappear and continued to 
row, this is due only to a permanent migration of the country 
opulation to the cities. This means that the city population in 
le past represented in its majority migrants from the country 
1 the first, second, or later generations. The second step in the 
vay of social ascent has consisted in the permanent sifting of’ 
ural migrants by the city machinery of social selection and dis- 
ribution of individuals. Part of the migrants have succeeded 
1 entering at once, or within one generation, the relatively higher 
ocial strata of the city; another part has entered the class of 
ae working people and proletariat.27, While the upper strata of 
ae city aristocracy have been dying out or sinking, the vacancies 
ave been permanently filled by country migrants or by their 
iffspring in the second and subsequent generations. They, after 
a ascent, have undergone the same fate, and the vacancies left 
y their extinction or sinking have been filled by new waves of 
ae rising offspring of new country migrants. In this way, the 
‘ty has been draining the country population; and the upper 
rrata, the best elements of the lower classes. This means that 
ae upper strata of Western societies for the last few centuries, 
ta considerable part have represented partly the first, but prin- 
rpally the second and the subsequent generations of rural mi- 
<ants. At the end of the eighteenth century, the aristocracy of 
ae Middle Ages was almost burned out. What remained was 
terminated during the wave of revolutions at the end of the 
»ghteenth century. After that time, the upper strata, with very 
ww exceptions, began to be filled by new people; by new rural 
\igrants, and by the offspring of previous rural migrants. 

-Into the place of the previous aristocracy of birth came the 
‘istocracy of wealth, and talent, and political ability. But that 
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has been burned out with an even greater rapidity than the uppet 
classes before it. Whether we take the richest families or the 
prominent families which occupied the upper classes of Europear 
societies at the beginning of the nineteenth century, we find thai 
their offspring now either do not exist, or are degraded, or com: 
pose only quite an insignificant part of the total of the upper 
classes. The composition of the occupational, financial, and po 
litical aristocracy now changes probably with a greater rapidity 
than one century ago.* During the last 60 or 80 years Europear 
societies have been “digging” their upper strata in an extensive 
proportion from the middle classes. Since the beginning of th 
twentieth century, we see that they have gone still deeper anc 
begun to dig from the classes of the proletariat and peasantry 
“The shovel of the machinery of social selection of individuals’ 
has been going deeper and deeper and has now almost reached th 
bottom of the society. Evidently, if the existing upper or evel 
middle class had had in abundance the leaders who could suc 
cessfully perform the functions of the upper strata, such a “dee 
digging” of the élite would not have been necessary and scarcel: 
would have taken place. If it has taken place this suggests tha 
the existing upper and middle classes are burnt out with a rapidit 
which makes “the deeper digging’’ an absolute necessity. W 
see a somewhat similar process in the history of the United States 
The offspring of the old Americans (Americans before 1790 
have had a fertility much lower than the immigrants. This i 
one of the causes why they are already in minority in this cour 
try.* Though in general, in comparison with the first generatio 
of immigrants, they have been occupying a higher occupationa 
economic, and political status; nevertheless, as we have seen, th 
second generation of the immigrants approaches this statu 
Many families of the old Americans are already extinct; pai 
are sunk; part are surrounded by the newcomers in the highe: 
social strata. The rapidity of burning out the best material he 
been grasped already in a popular statement that prominent Ame 
ican families rise and sink back within three generations. Tt 
statement exaggerates the situation; nevertheless, it stresses an e 
cessive rapidity of rising and dying out or sinking back. A 
fields of social life in the United States at the present momer 
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are drawing their upper layers from all social strata. To every- 
body is given a chance to become somebody. This means a real 
democracy. Under the condition of differential fertility, this 
means also a rapid burning out of the best human fuel of the 
country. ss 

From the past, a classical example of the same wasting of the 
best human material in.a mobile society is given by ancient Rome 
and Greece. The earliest ages of these societies were relatively 
immobile. Aristocracy was the aristocracy of birth. Later on, 
4owever, they entered the mobile stage also. In Rome, after the 
reform of Servius Tullius, and after 499 B. C. (leges Valeriae et 
Horatiae, lex Canuleja, still later, leges Liciniae Sextiae), the 
aristocracy of birth was succeeded by that of wealth. Patrician 
families began to disappear; the upper classes began to be re- 
cruited from wealthy plebeian families—nobles and equestrians. 
These families dying out or sinking, after the end of the Republic, 
the upper classes. began to be filled by climbers from still lower 
strata—the freemen, slaves, and barbarians. In this way “the 
shovel of social selection” dug deeper and deeper until it reached 
the very bottom of the social pyramid.” A somewhat similar 
picture is given by the history of ancient Greece. This wasting 
ss a very serious disadvantage of the mobile societies, as far as 
the above four conditions are present. A relatively immobile so- 
tiety may be free from such disadvantages. The general condi- 
ions of an immobile society do not lead to an artificial diminution 
vf the posterity of its higher castes. On the contrary, their gen- 
tral trait is to have as many children as is possible. This is one 
bf the fundamental religious commands and the earnest desire 
bf the upper families. The institution of polygamy, which is 
yather common among such societies, facilitates the possibility 
if having numerous offspring for the upper classes. Thus it 
3 that, in spite of 2,000 years of an exclusive supremacy of the 
3rahmin caste in India, the caste does not have any trouble in 
his respect and is far from being extinct. It still exists and still 
seeps its unquestioned superiority. It has not been burnt out. It 
1as not been put down. It has not been diluted. We may or may 
sot dislike the caste-system, but the fact that it does not burn 
ut its best human material is its characteristic correlated with 
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immobility, and is probably one of the causes of the long exist- 
ence of such a society. The rapid progress of the mobile societies 
is paid for very highly. ‘They must burn their best human fuel 
and waste the highest form of wealth—their best brains and best 
capacities. This fuel burns brilliantly and drives societies with 
a wonderful rapidity. Immobile societies move very slowly ; they 
are stagnant; but they are less wasteful of their best human fuel. 


2. DOES THE WASTING OF THE BEST HUMAN MATERIAL LEAD TO 
A FINAL DILUTION OF THE POPULATION OF MOBILE SOCIETY ? 


The answer depends on whether the waste of the upper classes 
is or is not greater than the production of talents within the lower 
classes. If the production is not less than the waste, and it may 
be continued indefinitely, then apparently a mobile society is not 
doomed to a final depletion of its best stock. If the production 
is less than the waste and the sources of the lower classes in re- 
gard to a fortunate combination of genes are limited, then 
evidently the permanent waste leads to an exhaustion of the best 
human material, and to racial depletion. Theoretically, both hy- 
potheses are possible. And at the present moment we cannot 
decide the question certainly in either way. Nevertheless, in a 
hypothetical way, the supposition of exhaustion seems to be more 
probable. Let us briefly discuss the principal arguments pro and 
contra. The first argument of “the optimists” is that differential 
fecundity is a temporary phenomenon; that with the expansion 
of birth control the birth rate of the lower classes will fall down 
also; that in this way, the discrepancy of procreation of the lower 
and the upper strata will disappear and negative selection will be 
stopped. The argument appears to be fallacious. In the first 
place, it is doubtful whether the discrepancy between the fertility 
of the upper and the lower classes will disappear. The facts, a: 
we have seen from the data of T. H. C. Stevenson, show an in- 
crease but not a decrease of discrepancy for the last 50 years ir 
England. Other data given in Chap. XV exhibit the discrepancy 
very clearly also. There is not proof of a decrease of the dis. 
crepancy ‘ even in France where birth control has been practices 
for a long time. Therefore, the belief in its disappearance is stil 
a mere speculation not based on any factual material. In th 
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‘second place, even admitting the validity of this belief, I do not 
‘see how a universal low birth rate may stop the deterioration of 
the population. Contrary to the common opinion, I am inclined 
‘to think that it will lead from bad to worse. My reasons are as 
follows: As eugenics exists still only on paper, and there are 
‘not great hopes that it will be practiced efficiently in the future, 
‘the universally low birth rate, accompanied by a low mortality, 
‘means an elimination ef the factor of natural selection and an 
increase of the chances for survival and procreation of weak 
individuals. Under the condition of a high birth rate and a high 
‘mortality, in less civilized societies such weak elements are elim- 
inated. Therefore, as a rule, only relatively strong elements are 
surviving.® In the relatively healthy conditions of civilized so- 
cieties, under the conditions of low mortality and low birth rate, 
the chances for the procreation of weak elements greatly increase. 
As a result, the contamination of the stock is likely to increase 
also. If heredity is not a phantom, as we have reason to believe, 
then the possible results of such a situation are at hand. They 
lead to racial deterioration. I am even inclined to think that, 
under such conditions, race depletion is likely to come sooner 
than under the condition of a differential fecundity ;? if only the 
lower classes procreate intensively, such a procreation, accompa- 
nied by a relatively high mortality, would eliminate the com- 
paratively weak elements from these classes, and would give more 
chance for a ‘‘fortunate combination” of the genes, which pro- 
duces strong and talented men. Up to this time, I have been 
speaking of the relatively strong elements, meaning by them the 
vitally strong people. But as far as it has been shown before 
that intelligence and health are somewhat correlated, the higher 
vitality means also a higher intelligence. A diminution of the 
proportion of strong people among the population means also a 
diminution of the proportion of intelligent people. The higher vi- 
tality means also a higher intelligence. For this reason, the above 
considerations may be applied to the survival of the talented and 
more intelligent people also. These, in brief, are the reasons why 
the arguments in favor of lowering birth and death rates appear 
to me fallacious and not very hopeful. I willingly admit that such 
a situation may temporarily facilitate an increase in the standard 
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of living, a decrease of the chances of war, and many other bene- 
ficial results. But with such results in these respects, it seems it 
cannot stop the deterioration of the stock and the impoverishment 
of the funds of a nation. In this respect it may be rather disas- 
trous. Finally, there is another point. A society with a generally 
low birth rate is in danger of being engulfed by and becoming 
a minority among peoples with a high birth rate. In the period 
from 1908 to 1913, a yearly increase of the population per 1,00 

inhabitants was for France, 0.9; for Belgium, 7.7; for Switzer- 
land, 9.5; for Sweden, 10.4; for England and Wales, 10.4. Now 
for the less industrial countries such as Russia it was about 18; 
Rumania, 18.4; Bulgaria, 18.6; Serbia, 14.5; Portugal, 14:1 
Such a difference in the rates of increase of population, being 
continued during one or two centuries, will lead to a situation 
in which the offspring of the low-procreating population become 
a small minority in the total population of the earth and even 
within the low-procreating countries themselves. The difference 
is responsible for the fact that from 1900 to 1910 in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Czech population increased by 8.49 per cent, while the 
German population increased only 1.96 per cent.’ The low birth 
rate of France is responsible for the fact that its population, be- 
fore our eyes, is more and more supplanted by that of other peo- 
ples and nations. During 6 years, from 1919 to 1924, at least 
800,000 foreign laborers entered and remained in France; at the 
beginning of 1925 there were 2,100,000 permanently resident 
foreigners, who composed 6 per cent of the whole population of 
France.'* Owing to the low birth rate, France must admit them 
and must facilitate immigration to France, as has been shown 
by the recent French law on immigration. In this way the 
French population, however talented it may be, is step by step 
supplanted by Italians, Poles, and others; if such a situation is con- 
tinued during one or two centuries, the French will compose only 
a minority in France. Whether this is good or bad does not 
matter. What matters is the fact that an annihilation of the 
differential birth rate within one society does not annihilate but 
rather increases the differential fertility among different societies. 
Low birth rate in one society, while there aré others with a high 
birth rate, directly or indirectly leads to an engulfment not only 
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of the talented part of the unfertile society, but also of the whole 
population of such a society in other societies. The chances that 
within a few decades it will be possible to introduce birth control 
among all native peoples of Asia, Africa, and Australia are in- 
significant. Therefore, through the low birth rate Western so- 
cieties prepare their “‘decay” and engulfment by other more fertile 
nations.’* Contemporary France shows all the pitiful effects of 
the general low birth tate and stagnation in the increase of the 
population.* The French are far from being able to check the 
exhaustion of the best elements of France. So much on this 
point. 

2. The second argument of “the optimists” consists in an indi- 
‘cation of improved biological balance of the city population and 
ia general increase of life expectation in the civilized countries. 
‘Since the end of the nineteenth century the birth rate of the city 
population has become higher than its mortality rate. During the 
Jast few decades, the general expectation of longevity has in- 
creased also. From these facts they conclude that the city 
population, and that of industrialized countries generally, can 
maintain its biological balance without any degeneration or de- 
pletion..® Is this argument valid? Can these facts check the 
waste and impoverishment of the “racial fund” of a mobile 
society? I donot think so. In the first place, the improvement of 
balance has been reached not through a selection or an increase 
of birth rate but exclusively through a decrease of the mortality, 
and of children’s mortality, especially, due to the improvement of 
sanitary conditions of the city. Such an improvement represents 
again nothing but the elimination of natural selection. For this 
eason, all previous considerations are applicable to this case also. 
The improvement has not been followed either by a weakening 
of the differential fertility among the city population, or by an in- 
crease of birth rate, or by a real eugenic selection.*® 

3. The third and most fundamental argument of the optimists 
3s of course the hope in education. Being inclined to neglect the 
jactor of heredity, they say that through an ideal education (I 
vish I might see it), it is possible to compensate for all losses of 
ihe negative selection. This, however, does not eliminate the 
zact of the wasting of the best elements. This also does not 
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remove the waste itself and the losses. In fact, let the best ele- 
ments be put through “the ideal education,” they probably would 
shine still brighter than people of average heredity. Education 
is really a great thing and I highly appreciate its importance. 
This, however, does not prevent my skepticism as to its omnipo- 
tent role. No education can make out of an idiot, a bright man; 
out of a man of average heredity, a genius.’ It somewhat raises 
the mental level of an average man, and that is all. Besides, the 
existing system of education is pretty impotent as character 
education. It is not known certainly whether it facilitates moral- 
ization or demoralization, socialization or antisocialization. It 
surely increases skepticism and the analytical frame of mind, but 
these things though fine in a due proportion, in an exaggerated 
amount may be disastrous and lead to sophistication, nihilism, 
cynicism, hesitation, impotence, and similar results. With an 
increase of education suicides increase, crimes do not show any 
sign of decrease, and mental diseases increase also. Social un- 
rest grows. Maybe education is not responsible for all this; 
but it is evident that it has not been able to check these evils. This 
means that the efficiency of education is limited and warns us not 
to trust too much to it. 

4. To the above consideration, may be added one reason of a 
socio-historical character. In order that a society may exist dur- 
ing many centuries and thousands of years, it is apparently 
necessary that there be some more or less talented leaders or a 
considerable number of men who may successfully cope with the 
problems of social control and social organization. The long- 
existing societies or groups, like China, India, or the Jewish 
nation, are all societies with a very high birth rate and a high 
mortality. On the other hand, several historical societies, such 
as ancient Rome or Greece, as soon as they had entered the period 
of low birth rate, began to show symptoms of decay and social 
and mental unfertility. The double parallelism of these phe- 
nomena suggests that the high birth rate seems to be an essential 
condition for the long existence of a society while a low birth 
rate is a satellite of decay. As far as a long existence plus a 
brilliant culture, as of China, India, and the Jews, presupposes 
the existence of the brilliant group of the leaders, this suggests 
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that their high fertility has been an essential condition for the 
production of these capable people. On the other hand, the lack 
of such elements in the most brilliant population of Rome and 
Greece, after the period of their infertility, suggests that this, 
perhaps, was due to the exhaustion of the “positive racial fund” 
of these nations facilitated by their low birth rate. Such a hypoth- 
esis is in accordance with the facts. And, together with other 
considerations, it makes probable the conclusion that, sooner or 
later, a wasting of the best elements of a mobile society is likely 
to lead to the final depletion of the population. In spite of my 
belief, this hypothesis is, however, still not proved definitely, and 
must be tested. I would be the first to be glad were the hypoth- 
esis wrong. 


3. EXHAUSTION OF THE ELITE AND THE DECAY OF NATIONS 


If the above conclusion is valid, it somewhat explains many 
facts of the decay of cultures and societies. Ancient Rome and 
ancient Greece supply the classical examples of this phenomenon. 
If the existence of talented leaders is a condition necessary for 
the existence and progress of a society, and if mobility leads 
ito an exhaustion of their reserves, it is natural that sooner or 
Jater such a society must come to decay and must give way to 
other societies which have succeeded in accumulating the poten- 
tial élite under conditions of comparative immobility, high pro- 
creation, and a severe elimination of weak elements, and many 
similar conditions. This means that a mobile society, however 
brilliant its civilization may be, is likely to come to decay and 
must give way to “barbarians.” In this way, the old theory of 
the appearance, growth, and decay of societies—the theory set 
forth by Confucius and Plato, by Florus and Seneca, not to men- 
ition many others—seems to be not quite fictitious. This stand- 
point has a specific interest to the present time. On the one 
hand, many symptoms of social disorganization and decay within 
present Western societies are seen. On the other hand, the mi- 
raculous awakening of Japan and the Eastern peoples gen- 
erally is noted.18 And, perhaps the voices which interpret this 
situation as the decay of Western societies and as the coming to 
the scene of history of new “barbarians” or of the oldest nations, 
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which for centuries have been sleeping, are not quite false. Three 
hundred years of peace, under the Shogunate of Takugava, to- 
gether with a comparative immobility of the Japanese society, 
have permitted Japan to accumulate an extraordinary number 
of the élite. Such a condition made possible its miraculous re- 
generation within some 50 years, a regeneration absolutely 
unthinkable if there had not been such an accumulation of an 
exclusively superior human material. Many of the Asiatic peoples 
have been in similar conditions. Living for centuries under 
“barbarian conditions,” with high birth rate and high mortality, 
they have undergone the process of natural selection and cleansing 
of their racial funds. Put into contact with the high European 
civilization, they very quickly acquire its desirable traits. In this 
way, in a short time, they may be able to become serious rivals; 
and, who knows, perhaps even the successors of the leading na- 
tions of the European societies. I repeat again, this is still an 
hypothesis, but an hypothesis which may be not quite fallacious 
and which seems to be in harmony with real historical events. 
However it may be, one thing seems to be clear: if we desire the 
continuation of our civilization, differential fertility and a gen- 
erally low birth rate are scarcely favorable conditions for this 
purpose. 


1Up to the second half of the nineteenth century this statement cannot be 
questioned. It is admitted even by R. Kuczynski, and J. H. F. Kohlbrtigge, 
the most serious critics of G. Hansen’s theory. See the data and corresponding 
theories: HANsEN, G., Die Drei Bevélkerungsstufen; Kuczynsxt, R., Der 
Ziig nach der Stadt, Stuttgart, 1897; Weser, A. F., The Growth of Cities; 
Kouvprucce, J. H. F., “Stadt und Land als biologische Umwelt,” Archive fiir 
Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, pp. 493-511, 631-648, 1909; Bucuer, K., 
Industrial Evolution; POutman, R., Die Uberviélkerung der Antiken Gross- 
tddte, pp. 16-17, 115, Leipzig, 1884. See here other literature. 

* At the present moment it seems to be impossible to sustain either the theory 
of G. Hansen, who tried to prove that rural migrants, as a rule, enter a rela- 
tively higher social stratum than the majority of the city-born people, or the 
opposite theory of Kuczynski. The truth, as it has been shown by several 
later studies, seems to lie between these opposite theories. See “Auslese und 
Anpassung der Arbeiterschaft,” all volumes; Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir dem 
Bayern, p. 33, 1919; Weper, A. F., op. cit., Chap. VIL; Houz#, E., op. cit. 
pp. 93 ff. 

* Taking into consideration the low fertility of prominent men, this is to be 
expected. Among French contemporary celebrities an exclusively high per cen’ 
are childless. Thiers, Jules Ferry, Gambetta, Lepére, Spuller, Waldeck-Rous: 
seau, Goblet, Floquet, Challemel-Lacour, and many other statesmen and mer 
of talent did not have children at all. Among others, 445 celebrities (94 artists 
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and actors, 133 literary men, 111 statesmen, 23 great captains of industry and 
finance, 33 highest military officials, and 51 different notables) had only 575 
children born. Bertition, J., La dépopulation de la France, pp. 130-140. Accord- 
ing to the study of L. J. Dublin, “half of the educated women in the United 
States do not marry; and those who do, follow the American fashion of raising 
very small families.” The average number of children per married graduate 
is 1.4 and per graduate only 0.7 of a child; while per married woman of 
mative parentage it was in 1918, 2.7; per woman of foreign parentage, 4.4. 
The author rightly says that “the continuation of these conditions means the 
extinction of valuable stock and a gradual dilution of our best blood.” The 
same is true in regard to graduate college men, as the statistics of the gradu- 
ates of Harvard, Yale, and of other universities show. The same is true in 
regard to all Western mobile societies and their upper strata. See other data 
in Homes, S., The Trend of the Race, pp. 136-139; SCHALLMAYER, W., op. 
cit., pp. 234 ff. 

“See Rossiter, W., Increase of Population in the United States, pp. 96-97, 
Washington, D. C., 1922; also Hrpiticxa, ALES, Old Americans, Chap. VII, 
1925. 

®See the details in the works of SEEK, Otro, op. cit., passim; FAHLBECK, 
La décadence et la chute des peuples, passin; FRANK, J., Race Mixture, pas- 
sim; SENSINI, Teoria del Equilibrio, passim; LapoucE, V. 48, op. cit., Chaps. 
III and XIV; Pareto, V., op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 1694 ff. 

®° This argument is very common. As an example of it see the article, by 
Maclver, Dr. R. M., “Living Standards and Birth Rates,” The New Republic, 
Dec. 2, 1925; Cox, Harotp, The Problem of Population, London, 1922; PEARL, 
R., The Biology of Population Growth, pp. 176-177. 

7T know only the data of the Ztirich city population for 1920, which show a 
fertility of unskilled labor near to that of the upper classes. But even these 
data are still in favor of unskilled labor. See Eurier, Dr., Der Einfluss der 
‘Geburtenriickgangs auf die Familiengrosse; ScHMOLLER, G., Jahrbuch fiir Ge- 
setzgebung, Heft 4, p. 191, 1925. The figures concerning the fertility of various 
tlasses in London for the period of 1911 to 1921 given by de Jastrzebsky do not 
support his claim. See de Jastrzebsky, T. T. S. “Changes in the Birth-rate and 
-n Legitimate Fertility in London,’ Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
pp. 26-46, 1923. 

8 The principal arguments in favor of a eugenical character of natural selec- 
tion in less civilized societies are as follows: Comparison of the death rates 
of the different age groups in civilized (England) and less civilized societies 
(Russia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Servia, and ancient Rome) shows that the mor- 
tality of the children in less civilized societies is much higher than that in 
civilized societies. But the mortality rates of the people at the age of 30 years 
and older in civilized societies is rather higher than in less civilized ones. This 
ilifference suggests that only relatively strong elements may survive in less 
iivilized societies. Thanks to their greater vitality they, in spite of unhealthy 
conditions, can show a lower death rate at higher ages, than the corresponding 
age groups of civilized societies. Since in spite of healthy conditions in civi- 
lized countries these age groups die at a rate higher than the corresponding 
groups in the less civilized countries, this means that they are “the physical 
weaklings” who have survived only because of the healthy conditions of civi- 
lized societies. Under less favorable conditions they would be eliminated at 
an early period and could not have a chance to leave a posterity as they do in 
isivilized societies. See the figures and the facts in the works: Putoerz, A., 
I‘Lebensdauer der Eltern und Kindersterblichkeit,” Archive fiir Rassen- und 
Gesellschafts-Biologie, Vol. VI, pp. 33-43; PRInzING, FR., “Kulturelle Entwick- 
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lung und Absterbeordnung,” ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 579-605; MacDonaLp, W. R., 
“On the Expectation of Life in Ancient Rome,” Biometrica, Vol. IX, pp. 366- 
380; Peart, R. The Biology of Death, Chap. IV, and passim; Snow, E. C,, 
“The Intensity of Natural Selection in Man,” Draper's Company Research 
Memoires, Vol. VII, pp. 1-43, 1911; Pearson, Kart, “A First Study of the 
Inheritance of Longevity,’ Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. LXVe 
Biometrika, Vol. 1; Darwrtn, L., “Some Birth Rate Problems,” The Eugenic 
Review, Vol. XII, p. 157; Huntincton, E., The Character of Races, pp. 185 f., 
336 ff., Chap. XXII, 1924; ScuaLLMAyER, W., op. cit., pp. 168 ff., 189 ff. 
Recruiting statistics give a second series of data. They show that the per cent 
of the defective recruits in civilized countries, such as France and Germany, 
has been considerably higher than that in less civilized countries, like Russia, 
in spite of the fact that the Russian standard of fitness for recruiting was not 
lower than in the former countries. Besides, the same statistics of recruits 
in France and Germany show that for the last years before the war, in spite 
of the lowered demands for fitness, the percentage of defective recruits was 
increasing but not decreasing—the phenomena going on parallel with that of 
a decrease of birth rate and mortality. On the other hand, official study has 
shown that the city population, where the mortality during recent years has 
been partly lower than in the country, has greater defects than the country 
population. These facts are very significant. See the figures and data: 
CLAASSEN, W., “Die Abnehmende Kriegstiichtigkeit im Deutschen Reich in 
Stadt und Land,” Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologte, Vol. V1, pp. 
73-77: the articles of the same author, ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 786, Vol. X, p. 584; 
Reisner, H., Rekrutierungsstatistik, ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 59-72; SCHALLMAYER, 
W., “Eugenik, Lebenshaltung und Auslese,’ Zeitschrft fiir Sozialwiss., Vol. 
XI, Heft 5 to 8, 1908; Report upon the Physical Examination of Men of Mili- 
tary Age by National Service Medical Board, London, 1920; United States 
War Department, Defects Found in Drafted Men, Washington, D. C., 1920. 
It is necessary to add to this those forms of negative social selection in civi- 
lized societies which have been so brilliantly depicted by Lapouge. The mili- 
tary, the religious, the political, the moral, the juridical, and the economic con- 
ditions of contemporary civilized societies are unfavorable to the survival of 
superior elements of the population and favorable to the survival of inferior ele- 
ments. Lapouge somewhat exaggerated the negative side of contemporary 
social selections; nevertheless, his principal contention is likely to be true. 
LapoucE, V. DE, op. cit., Chaps. VII to XV. 
°H. Hart tried to compute the degree of lowering of I.Q. as a result of 
differential fertility. His conclusion is that average I.Q. of American family 
has been 94.3; that of the children 93.7. “Differential fecundity is having a 
rather slight, but unquestionable depressing effect upon the mental-test ability 
of the rising generation in the United States.’ The conclusion of the author 
can be only tentative and must be tested, but it seems to be not improbable 
EIART VEL opacities Disa. 
*° Annuaire International de Statistique, pp. 2-3, 1917. 
™ See Nieper.f, L., La Race Slave, Paris, Alcan, 1911. 
“Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, pp. 162-163, May, 192 
* Cf, Srernmetz, S. R., “L’avenire della razza,” Rivista Itali ee 
é STP Biss IRG. zza,’ Rivista Italiana di Sociolo- 
gia, pp. 485-509, 1910; LapouGE, V. bE, op. cit., passim. 
i. See Bertition, J., La dépopulation de la France, passim. 
< ie the quoted works of R. Kuczynski, J. H. F. Kohlbriigge, A, F. Weber 
ven the improvement itself may be partly due to the continued migratior 
of country people to the city. We do not know what would have h d 
the city population had th i appeneae 
ere not been the permanent influx of country people 
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ve have not had a case in which the city population has been isolated from the 
country migrants. On the other hand, besides the above data of recruit sta- 
istics, there are many cases in which it has been found that the second and 
hird generations of country migrants to the city were weaker and more de- 
ective than their parents, This is especially true of factory workers. See the 
eries “Auslese und Anpassung der Arbeiterschaft,” the studies of R. Sorer, 
M. Bernays, F. Syrup, F. Schumann, and others whose data show that the 
‘econd generation of factory workers are biologically worse than their fathers. 
similar data were obtained by W. Abelsdorf (Die Wehrfahigkeit Zweier Gen- 
‘ration, Berlin, 1905) concerning the employees of the printing industry, and 
yy Tapezirer concerning the employees in the metal industry (Metallarbeiter und 
3uchdrucker). Further, thé studies of W. Claassen and some others have 
shown that venereal diseases, as far as the statistics are reliable, have been 
ncreasing. We must say the same about cancer and in part about tuberculosis. 
(for some countries) and, finally, about heart and mental diseases, not to men- 
ion many other illnesses. The adequacy of the figures to the real situation may 
e questioned. But we do not have other factual data which would permit op- 
vosite statements. At the best, few of them show that the third or the fourth 
-enerations of city dwellers are not worse than those of the country population. 
see Houzt, E., op. cit., p. 93. These and many other facts make it very 
loubtful whether the alleged improvement in the health of the city population 
nay be really inferred from the simple fact of a decrease of childhood mor- 
ality and of an increase in expectation of life due to the improvement of the 
anitary conditions of the cities. See the figures and data: ScHALLMaAyeER, W., 
p. cit., Chaps. VII and VIII; Weser, L. W., “Last sich eine Zunahme der 
seisteskranken feststelen,’ Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, 
Jol. VII, pp. 704-721; Riprn, E., “Uber den Zusammenhang zwischen Gei- 
teskrankheit und Kultur,” zbid., pp. 722-748; CLAAssEN, W., “Ausbreitung der 
zeschlechtskranheiten in Berlin 1892 bis 1910,” ibid., Vol. X, pp. 479-483, and 
is paper in Vol. VIII; Gruser wid Ruoin, E., Fortplanzung, Vererbung, 
rassenhygiene, Miinchen, 1911; Pottocx, H., and Fursusy, E., “Patients with 
Mental Disease, etc.,” Mental Hygiene, p. 145, 1921; Coriis, E. L., and 
ZREENWOoOD, Major, The Health of the Industrial Worker, pp. 129 ff., 155 ff., 
_ondon, 1921; SApLER, W. S., Race Decadence, London, 1923; Cum™Mine, “So- 
ial Hygiene and Public Health,’ Journal of Social Hygiene, February, 1924; 
Jusiin, L. I., “The Problem of Heart Disease,” Harper’s Magazine, January, 
927. 

*T gave the data that in spite of an increase of educational facilities for the 
ast century the per cent of men of genius from the labor classes has not in- 
reased. 

7#8See Prince, A. E., “Europe and the Renaissance of Islam,’ The Yale 
review, April, 1926. 
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THE EFFECTS OF MOBILITY ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 


I. BEHAVIOR BECOMES MORE PLASTIC AND VERSATILE 


W HEN aman remains throughout his life in the same occu- 
pational, economic, and political status, his behavior inevitably 
becomes very rigid and non-flexible. Under the yoke of perma- 
nent performance of the same work, in the same social and eco- 
nomic conditions, the body and mind, and the whole behavior, 
acquire a definite rigidity. Habits become “second nature.” On 
this account the behavior of people of the same status approaches 
uniformity, while that of people in different social positions be- 
comes widely divergent. A quite different picture is given by 
the behavior of the members of a mobile society. Since they 
pass from occupation to occupation, from one economic and po- 
litical status to another, the establishment of very rigid habits is 
hindered because a form of behavior suitable for one occupation 
becomes unsuitable for another. A change of status requires a 
corresponding accommodation of body, mind, and reactions. A 
change of economic standards produces the same result. Besides, 
behavior in a mobile society has to be more versatile, changeable, 
and capable of greater variation and modification. Contrariwise, 
a man who passes from one occupation to another (say, from ag- 
ricultural laborer to minister or teacher) who cannot correspond- 
ingly modify his responses and actions, and adapt himself to 
the new position, is likely to be discharged. In this way a greater 
versatility and plasticity of human behavior is a natural result of 
social mobility. It is enough to compare from this standpoint the 
behavior of a Hindu and an American. A native Hindu may 
be excellently adapted to the performance of his traditional occu- 
pation ; but, if he is suddenly moved to a quite different occupation, 
he is lost. Among Americans every day we see successful, al- 
most casual, shifting from one position to quite another. The 
proposition is so self-evident that there is no necessity further 
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to dwell upon it. As a more detailed inference from this general 
statement, the following differences are worth mentioning in the 
sehavior and psychology of the populations of relatively immo- 
ile and mobile societies. 


2. INCREASE OF MOBILITY TENDS TO REDUCE NARROW-MINDED- 
NESS AND OCCUPATIONAL AND OTHER IDIOSYNCRASIES 


When a man throughout his life works at the same occupation 
and has the same economic and social status, his mind is decidedly 
narked by the stigmas of his social position. Whether he wants 
o or not, he is doomed to think and to look at the world through 
he glasses of his “social box.” As he does not have a chance 
-o get into another position, he naturally cannot understand the 
“standpoint” of those in other positions, and is doomed to evalu- 
ute, to think in the terms, from the viewpoint, and with the interest 
vhich is given to him by his permanent social status. All its vir- 
ues and idiosyncrasies are reflected in his opinions, beliefs, 
ideology, standards, and morals. He cannot get rid of them. He 
annot properly grasp any different standpoint. His “seclusion” 
vithin his social box keeps him from acquiring a broad mind, 
lexible and versatile “viewpoints,” larger mental vistas. L’esprit 
4e corps here becomes inevitable; its stigmas, the most con- 
picuous. 

Another picture is given by the mind of a man who passes 
tom occupation to occupation, from poverty to riches, from sub- 
‘rdination to domination, and vice versa. Such a shifting means 
jassing through different “social atmospheres,” breathing differ- 
mt social air, experiencing different standards, habits, morals, 
deas, customs, and beliefs. He acquires different “mental vis- 
as” and “viewpoints.” He obtains a knowledge of the manner 
f life in different social boxes. The psychology of poor and 
ich, that of a laborer and a dentist, that of a subordinate and, 
commander becomes familiar to him in the way of direct ex- 
rience. Is it to be wondered at that his mind becomes also 
nore plastic, broader, and more open; his mental horizon, larger ; 
he idiosyncrasies, less conspicuous; l’esprit de corps, less inten- 
ive? Corroboration of these statements may be found every- 
vhere. If we want to know the characteristic attitudes of a 
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farmer, we do not go to a man who has been a farmer for a few 
months, but we go to one who is a farmer for life. On the 
other hand, take a man of any occupation who has followed it 
for a lifetime—be he a dentist, a fisher, a soldier, a professor, a 
factory operative—he will necessarily exhibit the narrow-mind- 
edness, idiosyncrasies, and l’esprit de corps of his social status 
more conspicuously than a man who has passed through several 
different positions. As an illustration en masse we can mention 
the German factory workers, whose social-democratic ideology 
and affiliation; have been found principally among “hereditary” 
proletarians who themselves and whose fathers have been for 
life factory workers. Those who have adopted this position only 
temporarily, show a much smaller proportion of socialist affilia- 
tion than the permanent proletarians.* 


3. MOBILITY TENDS TO INCREASE MENTAL STRAIN 


The necessity of being more versatile and able to adapt oneself 
to different social strata leads to an increase of mental strain in 
the population of a mobile society. It is much easier to adjust 
one’s mind and body and reactions to one occupation or status 
than to many and different occupations. Having adapted him- 
self to his occupation for life, a member of an immobile society 
may do his work and live his life under the spell of inertia and 
routine. For him it is not necessary permanently to make over 
new ideas and to make newer efforts to adapt himself to changing 
conditions. A member of a mobile society must do this unceas- 
ingly. Any change of occupation or social-economic status re- 
quires from him new efforts and new work. This increases 
the activity of the nervous system, and causes a permanent men- 
tal strain.” Then there is the possibility that one cannot success- 
fully keep his position and may be ousted. Is it strange, therefore, 
that the life of Western societies is a very strenuous and nervous 
one? Living in such a mobile environment, we often are not 
aware of its incident strain. But prominent people like Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, used to living in an immobile society, like India. 


declare that our society is mad in its mobility and futile strenu. 
ousness. 
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4. MOBILITY FACILITATES INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


G. Tard properly noticed that an invention is a “lucky mar- 
riage’ or combination of two or more ideas in a mind of an 
inventor. Such a “marriage” may be intentional; it may be 
and has often been a matter of chance. A mobile society gives 
a much greater chance for such lucky combinations than an im- 
mobile one. Since, in the former society, people and things are 
more mobile and changeable, this means that the environment 
itself gives here a more diversified and more numerous combi- 
nation of ideas, values, and things productive of inventions in 
the minds of the people. In an immobile society, with its per- 
manent and monotonous environment, there is no such incentive 
for invention, as well as no such favorable combination of con- 
ditions which may suggest the ideas of invention. For this reason, 
t is to be expected that in a mobile society the stream of inventions 
‘§ greater, and that it must increase with an increase of mobility 
anless it is checked by degeneration of the population. The facts 
completely corroborate the statement. The nineteenth and twen- 
‘ieth centuries in Western mobile societies have been marked by 
un extraordinary crop of inventions, and in the latter the greater 
aumber. Among the causes for such phenomena, social mobility 
seems to have been one playing a significant part. 


4- MOBILITY FACILITATES AN INCREASE OF INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


G. Tard, E. De-Roberty, Draghicesco, and J. Izoulet,? not to 
mention many other names, have shown that any new idea rep- 
cesents a combination of different previous ideas. According to 
them, for such a combination there is necessary the social contact 
vf different individuals with different ideas. Consequently, pe- 
ads when we have an especially intensive meeting of different 
weoples with different cultures, are marked by a cross-fertiliza- 
don of ideas, by an intensification of intellectual life, and by an 
tensive creation of new economic, religious, philosophical, 
cientific, esthetic, and moral values. On the basis of this gen- 
ralization it is logical to infer that an increase of mobility fa- 
ilitates an intensification of mental life and the creation of new 
salues. At least, at its first stages.* Increase of mobility means 
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an intensification of interchange of ideas, a clashing and crossing 
of values of different strata with different cultures, an increase 
of chances for a cross-fertilization of minds. So much for de- 
ductive reason. The facts seems to corroborate this expectation. 
In ancient Greece the climax of intellectual life was reached just 
in the period of an increase of social mobility and of social up- 
heaval (normal and revolutionary) : Herodotus, Socrates, Plato, 
Thucydides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Phidias, Aris- 
totle, the founders of Stoicism and Epicureanism, not to men- 
tion other names, lived in such a period. In Rome, Cicero, 
Seneca, Vergil, Epictetus, Horace, Lucretius, and the greatest 
jurisconsults, lived also in “a shifting epoch.” In the same 
shifting period appeared and grew Christianity. Confucius and 
Lao-Tze, the founders of Confucianism and Tao-ism, lived in a 
period of social disorder and of great circulation. Mencius, the 
most prominent follower of Confucius, lived in a similar shifting 
and disorderly period. The periods of the Renaissance and 
Reformation were again periods of extraordinary normal and 
revolutionary circulation in Italy and other European countries. 
From the end of the fourteenth to the sixteenth century 


. we behold a rapid social transformation in Italy, an enormous 
intellectual activity. On all sides old traditions, forms, and institu- 
tions were crumbling and disappearing to make way for new ones. 


Scholastic methods were superseded by the natural sciences; ir 
architecture and painting we see the appearance of such giants 
as Brunelleschi, Donatello, Masaccio, Michelangelo, Raphael 
Leonardo da Vinci; in political sciences we observe the appear. 
ance of Machiavelli, Guicciardini; in poetry, new people like 
Ariosto; among the preachers, men like Savonarola. At th 
same time, the period was of one of the greatest shifting. “Th 
fifteenth century was rightly styled the age of adventurers anc 
bastards.” © 


The same may be said of the Reformation. It is strange there 
fore that 


- +. previous to the thirteenth century Italy produced no grea 
painters. In the thirteenth century seven were born; in the four 
teenth, seven; in the fifteenth, thirty-eight (and among them such a 
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Perugino, Botticelli, Pinturicchio, Leonardo da Vinci, fra Bartolo- 
meo, Giorgione, Raphael, Michelangelo, Correggio, Titian); in the 
sixteenth, twenty-three, of whom fourteen fall in the first half. In 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries a few scattered 
painters, none of them of very high merit.® 


It is interesting to note further that excessively mobile periods 
in the history of France are marked also by a greater number of 
prominent men of letters who were born and lived during and 
mmediately after such periods. In the fourteenth century the 
1ighest number of births of men of letters falls in the period from 
1376 to 1400 (annual average number being 0.86, instead of 
9.50, 0.78, and 0.56 during the first three-quarters of the cen- 
rury). The period, as we know, was very tempestuous; from 
[358 to 1425 we had the Jacquerie, the Revolution in Paris, the 
English-French wars, the revolutions of the Caboshiens, and their 
struggle with the Armagnacs, and so on. 

The next period, in which the annual number of births of 
orominent men of letters reaches the highest level, unprecedented 
oefore, is the period from 1591 to 1605. (The annual number of 
births is 14.54, instead of 7.70 to 11.24 from 1561 to 1590.) We 
xnow that the second part and the end of the sixteenth century 
mn France were the periods of great upheaval; like the religious 
wars, many revolts, the Bartholomew Massacre, “the Catholic 
ueague,” and so on. Finally the highest number of births in all 
veriods from the fourteenth century to 1830 is shown in the years 
‘rom 1801 to 1815. (The annual number of births is 52.10 
‘or 1801 to 1805, and 53.72 for 1811 to 1815; then the number 
lrops to 43.58 for 1816 to 1820; 36.64 for 1821 to 1825; 37.04 
‘or 1826 to 1830.)" The great French Revolution and Na- 
soleonic wars with their greatest mobility seem to be responsible 
‘or such a record. A similar picture is given by the prominent 
nen of letters in the United States. The stormy and shifting 
veriod from 1791 to 1811 gives the highest number of prominent 
men of letters born from 1701 to 1851. This is seen from the 
igures on p. 514.° 

An increase of the men of genius during and after revolutions 
ind wars has been manifested many times.® 

Finally, looking at the number of eminent men and women born 
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between 700 B.C. and A.D. 1850, and studied by J. McK. Cattell 
and C. S. Castle, it is easy to see also that they appeared in much 
greater number in mobile periods and in the periods of great social 
upheaval than in the periods of social stagnation or immobility.’ 
As the last centuries have been centuries of intensive mo- 
bility within Western societies, it is natural that we should 
witness in them a (tremendous intensification of intellectual 
life, an intensive creation of new ideologies, theories, systems, 
inventions, and discoveries. Such things are in complete har- 
‘mony with my proposition. Permanent shifting incessantly creates 
‘new situations which demand new responses; the constant fric- 
tion and clash of different ideologies gives an impetus to ever 
‘newer combinations; these extraordinary combinations of cir- 
cumstances in our ever-changing social life suggest new ideas and 
intellectual constructions. Hence appears the enormous intellec- 
‘'tualism of our epoch, the brilliant progress of science and the 
arts, philosophy and social thought. 


6. MOBILITY FACILITATES ALSO AN INCREASE OF MENTAL 
DISEASES 


If mobility favors an increase of broad-mindedness, larger ex- 
|perience, intellectualism, inventions, and discoveries, it also facili- 
|tates an increase of many opposite phenomena. In the first place, 
‘an increase both of mobility and mental diseases seems to exist 
iin a close correlation. Great mental strain and versatility of 
ibehavior, demanded by life in a mobile society, are so exacting 
ithat they cannot be met by many individuals. Their nervous sys- 
items crumble under the burden of the great strains required of 
them. Hence arises the increase of mental diseases and nervous- 
‘ness, psychoses, and neuroses shown by the statistics of all West- 
‘ern countries. The data may be questioned, but the critics of 
‘these statistics cannot offer any other data for corroboration of 
their opposite optimistic conclusions. For the above reason, per- 
‘sonally, I think that the statistics of mental diseases, which show 
their permanent increase, in essence correctly reflect the reality. 
‘In England per 100,000 population in 1859 there were 159 pa- 
tients with mental diseases; in 1908, 360. In the United States 
per 100,000 of the population in 1880 there were 81.6 patients 
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with mental diseases in the institutions; in 1910, 217.5; in 1920, 
220.1.11 Similar data exist for other European countries. The 
mobility of present society appears to be one of the causes of 
these mental wreckages. Increase of mental diseases is the re- 
verse side of an intensification of the mental strain within our 
societies. 


7. MOBILITY TENDS TO INCREASE SUPERFICIALITY, TO DECREASE 
SENSITIVENESS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


If on the one hand the mobility broadens the mind and makes 
mental life more intensive, on the other hand it facilitates super- 
ficiality. Charles H. Cooley properly remarks: 


Outside of his specialty, the man of our somewhat hurried civiliza- 
tion is apt to have an impatient, touch-and-go habit of mind as regards 
both thought and feeling. . . . We are trying to do many and vari- 
ous things, and are driven to versatility and short cuts at some ex- 
pense to truth and depth.” 


Time and patience are necessary in order to know anything thor- 
oughly. One who stays in a definite location for a long time is 
likely to know it much better than a tourist who stays in the place 
for one or two days. Besides, if an individual knows that he 
has to stay in a given place for life, he is vitally interested in the 
study of his environment. The tourist does not have such an 
incentive. He is interested only in so far as the place is suitable 
for providing pleasure. In just such positions are the members 
of immobile and mobile societies. Since the members of a mobile 
society are in one occupation, locality, economic status, or posi- 
tion to-day, and shift to another social position to-morrow, they 
become like tourists. They do not stay for a long time in one 
“social box”; they are not going to remain there for a lifetime; 
therefore they do not care about and cannot study their environ- 
ment seriously. Why should they burden themselves with such 
additional effort since they are going to shift? They try to know 
their temporary “box” only as much as is necessary for a pass- 
able performance of their function. We more and more acquire 
the superficial psychology and attitude of a tourist. Like him, 
our minds are “broad” : we know everything; we have seen all the 
countries of the world; we are ready to judge of anything. But, 
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like a tourist’s “broad-mindedness,” our ‘“broad-mindedness’’ is 
often an absence of any mind, and reminds one rather of a bag 
filled with many different things, beginning with potatoes and 
onions, and ending with a few sentences of Plato and Lenin, the 
manners of Gloria Swanson and Valentino, and distorted sen- 
tences of the last copy of Liberty or The Nation. All this is in- 
congruously mixed up and represents a hodgepodge of super- 
ficiality. Read the majority of contemporary books. How rarely 
you find among them the discriminating depth and care and 
attention and concentration, which is so conspicuous in the books 
of the old masters who lived in less mobile societies. If inci- 
dentally such books appear, they never become the “‘best sellers.” 
‘Not only the writers, but the readers, too, do not have time to 
read such delicate things. Our textbooks and “reading books” 
are especially characteristic. They are nothing but modified tour- 
ists’ guides. They give all that in a tourist’s hurried way may 
be necessary and may be consumed. But no more. Good in this 
respect, they are as superficial as the Tourists’ Guide. Often 
composed of the distorted fragments of different authors, they 
embody all the tourists’ superficiality and “open-mindedness” of 
jour superficial education.’* We are led to the same superficiality 
in another way. Owing to the division of labor our direct experi- 
ence is relatively narrow. Most of our information is obtained 
in an indirect way, not from things but from books and papers. 
We are people who live in a “paper environment” predominantly. 
‘Between us and the real world there is everywhere a paper world. 
We look, see, judge what is shown and how it is shown by the 
papers which we read; 99.9 per cent of foreigners have not seen, 
couched, smelled, experienced anything from Bolshevism, Fas- 
cism, to Chinese events—in fact anything—directly. They know 
nly what has been said in the papers. They read in these frag- 
mentary, sensational, always superficial, usually partial, and often 
incongruous bits of information. Is it to be wondered at that 
the ideas of these 99.9 per cent about all phenomena outside of 
their direct experience are often superficial and absurd? Is it 
strange that many intellectual “book and paper eaters” very often 
oroduce theories which are “absurd” for anybody who really 
xnows the situation? This may explain why in many cases a 
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plain citizen from the street has a more accurate judgment of 
events than many a prominent intellectual whose mental vistas 
are misguided by their confinement in “the paper environment.” 
In connection with this superficiality, there is another trait 
of contemporary Western psychology which is also closely corre- 
lated with mobility. This trait is an increase in the insensitive- 
ness of our nervous system. Our nervous system must be wrecked 
completely, if it were sensitive to all the innumerable phenomena 
which surround us in our permanent mobility. It could not have 
stood physiologically if it did not develop an insensitiveness 
toward many stimuli. They are so numerous and so changeable 
that it is a matter of necessity to be insensitive in regard to many 
of them. In the way of adaptation to our mobile environment, 
we have developed this insensitiveness to a considerable degree. 
A suicide, or murder, or fire, which in a less mobile society calls 
forth great excitement and expression, does not touch us much. 
We quietly read about them every day without any excitement. 
We pass by such phenomena in the street. “It is not my busi- 
ness; let those who are in charge take care’”—such is our psy- 
chology. The same attitude is shown by us in thousands of other 
cases. Our nervous system, for the sake of its preservation, has 
become thicker or less sensitive. This is manifested in many ~ 
forms; and in its turn has produced many typical social phenom- 
ena. In the first place, “the necessity of advertisement”; in the 
second place, ‘‘the necessity of sensations” ; in the third place, “the 
rudest methods for impression on the minds of fellow men.” 
Something delicate and noiseless cannot reach people’s minds in 
our noisy and moving environment. Their insensitive nervous 
system remains “deaf” toward such things. Hence the present 
advertisements which try to be as large as the sky, as lurid as 
hell, as noisy as a. thunderstorm, and as persistent as stubborn- 
ness itself. They do not intend to impress you in some “delicate 
psychological way”; no, they are purely mechanical, created as 
though not for a sensitive nervous system but for a nerveless 
cord which has to be impressed by the rudest methods. If some- 
body wishes to draw public attention to something, he must exag- 
gerate and hyperbolize the thing to an enormous extent, and must 
present it in the most “impressive” form. Only in this way may 
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one be made to listen. Maybe this is good, maybe it is bad, but 
one thing is certain: it is a matter of necessity in our shifting, 
noisy, and “booming” society. 


8. MOBILITY FAVORS SKEPTICISM, CYNICISM, AND “‘MISONEISM”’ 


Under conditions of superficiality and the greatest complexity 
of numerous and often opposite theories and ideologies, the mo- 
bile character of present social life facilitates also a skeptical 
attitude and a lack of very firm faith and convictions. On the 
other hand, it facilitates the phenomena of an intellectual mis- 
oneism. The members of an immobile society placed in their 
rigid “‘boxes’” breathe and learn, as a rule, only a definite course 
of ideas, opinions, beliefs, and values. They have little chance 
to listen to many ideologies and to learn different beliefs. Nat- 
urally, their mental luggage is definite ; their convictions are firm; 
their faith is strong and inflexible. There are few chances for 
criticism and almost none for weakening one ideology by another. 
Very different is the situation in a mobile society. Horizontally 
and vertically circulating individuals, placed in a stream of circu- 
lating theories and ideas, learn, listen to, read, and breathe the 
most different ideologies and opposite opinions. Each of them 
criticizes all of the others; each of them shows the weak points 
of all others. An individual who has a firm conviction that his 
theory is all right, faces its criticism and is shown its defects. 
Under such conditions it is most difficult to have an enthusiastic 
faith in a dogma, a firm conviction in the accuracy of a theory, 
an unwavering belief in the righteousness of an ideology. All 
this is undermined by criticism and analysis of other theories.’ 
As a result, relativism takes the place of firm conviction; skepti- 
cism, that of fanaticism; disbelief, that of firm faith. We see all 
this around us. Firm convictions, especially among the intelli- 
gentsia, are weakening. Skepticism, sometimes even cynicism, 
is spreading. Relativism begins to reign supreme in sciences and 
intellectual constructions. It finds its supreme expression in Ein- 
_stein’s theory of relativity. The typical idols of the intelligentsia 
become men like George Bernard Shaw or Anatole France, with 
‘their cynicism and mockery of any value, beginning with God 
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and ending with the family and morality. The proletariat is 
openly atheistic in a great proportion. The capitalists show often 
wonderful “manipulations” without firm convictions. If the 
devil himself promises them a large profit they are ready, at 
least in part, to enter into friendly cooperation with him. The 
capitalists’ negotiations with the Soviet rulers is a corroboration 
of this hypothesis. They willingly merchandise even the jewels 
on which the blood of the victims may be seen. Endless criticism 
of any value step by step undermines all dogmas and beliefs, all 
sanctities and values. As a result, the intellectuals become the 
victims of their own criticism: they become impotent in action, 
the Hamlets, the wavering crowd of skeptics not capable of any 
action because they do not have any firm and sacred conviction. 
In the best case they are good only for echoing the impulses of 
the dissatisfied elements of a society or for a “justification” of 
the pretensions of their superiors. Under similar mobile condi- 
tions, such an inundation of skepticism and of destructive criti- 
cism has occurred several times in the history of different peoples. 
Such was the era of the sophists in Greece, which coincides with 
the epoch of mobility and which gave us such sophists as Gorgias, 
and such “practical pupils” as the Thirty Tyrants. Mobility facil- 
itates an increase of such superintellectualism. The motto of our 
epoch is: “Everything is relative in this world, except the abso- 
lute character of this statement.’’ Intellectuals of our epoch are 
a mixture of Protagoras, Gorgias, Socrates, and Montaigne. The 
fanatics are the minority. 

Within the less educated masses mobility facilitates somewhat 
different mental characteristics. Confronted with an extreme 
complexity of different intellectual schools and currents, and hav- 
ing no time either to digest all this or to be busy with fine reflec- 
tions and discussions, they, for the sake of the integrity of their 
mental life, often proceed along a different way. Max Nordau 
well understood this phenomenon. In order not to be lost in this 
complexity and not to be poisoned with its destructive effects, 
such masses 


. settle the problem in another way. They simply give up (all 
this complexity and its civilization). For humanity has a sure means 
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of defence against innovations which impose a destructive effort on 


its nervous system, namely, “misoneism,” that instinctive, invincible 
aversion to progress.1® 


Maybe it is better to understand under “misoneism” a partly in- 
tentional, partly unintentional avoidance of all theories which 
only aggravate the perplexities of life, break up mental harmony 
and peace, and in this way, disorganize the human soul and under- 
mine the bodily health. It expresses itself in a sudden dogma- 
tism of the masses; in the phenomena of mass adherence to a 
theory which gives them simplicity and harmony, enthusiasm and 
frm conviction. Being inoculated with such a theory they become 
deaf and blind toward anything else, and they stick to it as to a 
shelter from all sophistication and intellectual troubles. Com- 
munism and anti-evolutionism, Fundamentalism, Christian Sci- 
ance, and Adventism, Fascism and “‘Humanitarianism,”’ ‘Ku- 
Klux-Klanism,” and the Billy Sunday followers are examples of 
such phenomena. They are the reactions of the masses against 
this intellectual complexity. Sticking to their theories they be- 
come as firm as any fanatic, as inimical to all arguments and 
sophistication, as that democratic crowd, led by Anitus and Meli- 
cus, which condemned to death a great intellectual and a great 
kkeptic, Socrates. Reading the evolution trial at Tennessee, 
one could not help seeing the similarity of the situation to 
that of the trial of Socrates. In both cases the accusation was 
against intellectualism in its destructive manifestation; in both 
cases the accusers were the democratic people and honest plain 
titizens who tried to check the demoralizing rule of the “skepti- 
cal” mind. In both cases, the verdict was against intellectualism. 
These facts are only the symbols of hundreds of similar facts 
which take place in mobile society. Each of these effects, dan- 
gerous if taken separately, may, however, neutralize one another, 
and give an equilibrium in which criticism and skepticism may 
ttimulate intellectual life, while misoneism may give a basis for 
social stability. Properly combined, they may give a basis for a 
yynthesis of progress and order, which represents the most desir- 
ible form of social change. 
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Q. MOBILITY DIMINISHES INTIMACY AND INCREASES PSYCHO- 

SOCIAL ISOLATION AND LONELINESS OF INDIVIDUALS—-MOBILITY. 

AND SUICIDE—MOBILITY AND THE HUNT FOR SENSUAL PLEAS- 
URE—MOBILITY AND RESTLESSNESS 


It goes without saying that the state of loneliness is something 
undesirable and that of isolation is something painful for the 
great majority of people. Besides, as the facts of imprisonment 
in lonely cells show, they are psychologically and biologically 
harmful. We need to be bound by close social ties with other 
fellow men. This proclivity means not so much the necessity of 
a formal and mechanical contact with other human beings, as 
something more: the necessity of a close intimacy with other men, 
the desirability of a real community of feeling, an urgent need 
of a unity of understanding, a close friendship, an intimate “liv- 
ing together.” The purely mechanical and formal contact with 
other men does not give this intimacy and does not cure the 
“loneliness” so dreaded by the majority of men. Among a crowd 
of people we often feel ourselves quite lonely; among the multi- 
tude of contacts, we remain wholly “a stranger.” *° 

An increase or a decrease of mobility is a condition which influ- 
ences considerably the chances of such intimacy. A Russian 
proverb says: ‘“To know a man intimately, one must eat several 
bushels of salt with him.” As salt is consumed in a very small 
quantity, the eating of several bushels supposes plenty of time 
necessary for reaching a nobly intimate level with a man. Asa 
rule, it is impossible to become intimately acquainted in a few 
meetings. If such is the situation, then, under the conditions of an 
immobile society it is easier to be bound intimately with some- 
body than in a mobile society. Permanency of social position in 
an immobile society means also a permanency of the people among 
whom one lives, and an entire possibility of knowing them inti- 
mately. In a mobile society, where its members are shifting 
from group to group, from place to place, the chances for inti- 
macy are much less. Before one acquires an intimate knowledge 
of his fellows, and establishes intimate relations with some of 
them, he is shifted to another group, from this to a third, and 
soon. Asa result, the chances for intimate relations become less. 
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and the socio-psychological loneliness of individuals is likely to 
become greater. In spite of his fellows and clubs, one remains 
“a stranger”; his psychological isolation persists; formal meet- 
ings and the usual “How do you do?” “Hello!” and community 
of occupation cannot always break the psychical walls which sur- 
round an individual. His loneliness remains with him. As 
already mentioned, contemporary man more often cuts off the ties 
which bind him to his pative place, occupation, party, state, reli- 
gion, family, citizenship, and so on. He becomes less and less 
attached to anything and to anybody. He begins to remind us of 
one down driven by the wind in the air. He becomes “‘free,’’ and, 
as a consequence, lonely as a socially unattached atom. 

A decrease of intimacy in a mobile society manifests itself also 
in other forms. People become less intimate not only in their 
mutual interrelations, but in their interrelations with things also. 
A medieval artisan was in “intimate” relations with the things 
which he produced. They bore on themselves the imprint of the 
personality of their producer. The producer himself was an 
artist, who put on the things the marks of his talent, who in- 
vested the thing with his tastes and art, his mind and skill. 
Hence, the extraordinary artistic character of medieval, Chinese 
and ancient Japanese objects. Now, with the division of labor, 
with the present system of mass-machinery production, where each 
man performs only one of thousands of operations necessary 
to produce the whole object, the object and the man are isolated 
also. There cannot be any feeling of a creative artist. There 
cannot be the marks of personality on the things produced. 
There cannot be any intimacy of the producer with the object.’” 
All that there is represents only monotonous automatic work, 
drudgery,'® in which man plays only the part of machinery which 
deals with other machinery. The whole of this civilization of 
ours is stamped by an impersonal character. Our business cor- 
porations, factories, firms, publishing houses, all these are great 
impersonal marks. The products produced are “standardized,” 
impersonal, anonymous, stripped of any psychology, any soul. 
They are comfortable, but “gray and faceless,” like our soulless 
“How do you do?” and “Fine weather, is it not?” The above 
considerations are conspicuously corroborated by the statistics of 
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suicide. Durkheim’s excellent study has shown that the funda- 
mental factor of suicide is increase or decrease in the social ties 
of an individual. Any phenomenon which tends to increase his 
social isolation and loneliness favors an increase of suicide, and 
vice versa.® The phenomena of social mobility and suicide run 
parallel. Throughout the nineteenth century horizontal and ver- 
tical mobility has been increasing within European countries; sui- 
cide within these countries has been increasing also. In cities 
mobility is greater than in the country. In cities suicide is higher 
than in the country. A single person or widowed person does 
not have family shelter against social isolation; therefore he is 
more lonesome. Single and widowed persons also show a higher 
per cent of suicides than married ones. The periods of social 
upheaval result in a great shifting of the mass of individuals. 
At the end of such upheavals they find themselves in quite a new 
social position, among quite new and often inimical persons, 
while they are already isolated from their previous friends. As 
a result, their social isolation and loneliness are likely to increase 
greatly. Hence, it is to be expected that the curve of suicide 
at the end of such upheavals goes up. Statistics corroborate the 
expectation. In this way, psychologically, sociologically, and sta- 
tistically the correlation between mobility and isolation, betweer 
isolation and suicide, seems to be very probable and really 
tangible.”° 

Finally, it seems to me, there is also a functional relation be: 
tween mobility and the phenomenon which may be styled as « 
hunt for pleasure, on the one hand, and as a psychological restless 
ness, on the other. It is scarcely erroneous to admit that ow 
epoch in Western societies is marked by an increase of the “hedo. 
nistic’’ trend and Epicureanism. It is manifested in the progres 
of a materialistic conception of life and ideologies, in the directiot 
of human efforts to an increase of comfort, in a reinforcement o: 
the social struggle for economic objects, in a domination o 
wealth, in a money criterion of all values, in an increase of sexua 
freedom, in a hunting for pleasure in different forms, in jazz anc 
dancing, and in many similar facts. Side by side with this, w 
have observed an increase of social restlessness. It has beet 
expressed not only in the growth of strikes, disorders and revolu 
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ions, but in other forms also: our fellow men appear to us as 
hough they had lost something and were permanently looking for 
t. Young and old are restless. The old thing which has been 
tyled mental peace and quiet has practically disappeared. Neither 
n religion nor in philosophy, nor in ethics, nor in politics, nor in 
yusiness does it exist; there is no trace of a deep peace; all and 
-verything is in the process of a reconstruction whose end is not 
een. Everywhere they.are “seeking for something lost,” trying 
new and newer experiments—endless seeking and apparently 
1opeless seeking, like the work of Sisyphus. 

There is no doubt that the causes of this are numerous. But 
mong them, it seems to me, some role is played also by mobility 
hrough its facilitation of loneliness. If it is unbearable, is it 
aot natural to try to break it by mad dancing, by mad rushing 
nto a crowd (theaters, unions, factions, clubs), by the hope to 
ecure intimacy in the way of hasty marriages, hasty love affairs, 
aumerous dancing embraces, through imitation of “intimacy ac- 
dons” among a host of quite “new friends’? People remind one 
»ften of those heroes who have lost their “Blue Bird” and are 
‘orever trying to catch it; but in vain: psychology cannot be 
leceived. All these means do not give the desired intimacy and 
lo not break the loneliness. They give nothing but a short-lived 
‘satisfaction’ of this mental hunger for intimacy and deep psy- 
thological community. Like alcohol for a drunkard, they for a 
moment satisfy; but soon the hunger becomes still greater and 
nore urgently demands its satiation. Hence, permanent rest- 
assness, flapperism, dancing, craving for excitement, and similar 
*henomena. People are looking for what has been taken away 
vy mobility. All this “looking for” has been growing side by 
ide with family disorganization. The phenomena are parallel. 
t is to be expected. The family has been the surest shelter 
-gainst loneliness. Now it is disintegrating. It does not serve 
he numerous crowd of divorced people; it does not serve people 
vho have married hastily; it does not serve those who have not 
“een married; it does not serve those who are driven away from 
heir families by the stream of mobility. The proportion of such 
jategories of people has been increasing. Is it strange, therefore, 
hat the hunt for pleasure and restlessness have been increasing 
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also? For these “hungry hearts” and “restless souls,” at least, 
social mobility is partly responsible. They are a scum produced 
by the social stream of circulation. 


’ 


IO. MOBILITY FACILITATES DISINTEGRATION OF MORALS 
“More intensive shifting from place to place—in vertical and 
horizontal directions—hinders considerably an inculcation of rigid 
habits and stable morals. In an immobile society such an incul- 
cation may be made much more successfully because each social 
box has its own rigid habits and because the position of an in- 
dividual within such a box is permanent.. In a mobile society, 
the members, being only “temporary dwellers” in a box, and per- 
manently “‘butterflying” from position to position with their dif- 
ferent standards and morals, cannot be inculcated with rigid and 
definite habits, and the habits themselves cannot have the same 
degree of stability as those inculcated in an immobile society. 
Hence, the greater moral stability of the members of a mobile 
society; hence, the demoralization nowadays; hence, a high level 
of criminality at the present time. Many sociologists, such as E. 
Durkheim, John Dewey, Charles H. Cooley, E. A. Ross, Robert 
E. Park, and Ernest W. Burgess, W. Thomas, and Znaniecki, 
Emory E. Bogardus and E. Sutherland,” quite rightly have showr 
a correlation between an increase of horizontal mobility and these 
phenomena. With a still greater reason, it is possible to insist 
on the correlation between disintegration of morals, criminality 
and demoralization, on the one hand, and vertical mobility on the 
other. Ina mobile society an 


individual is now subjected to many conflicting schemes of education 
Hence, habits are divided against one another; personality is dis 
rupted ; the scheme of conduct is confused and disintegrated.2? 

We are dependent for moral health upon intimate association witl 
a group of some sort, usually consisting of our family, neighbors 
and other friends. It is the interchange of ideas and feelings witl 
this group that makes standards of right and wrong seem real to us 
When we move to town or go to another country or get into a differ 
ent social class, a common result is a partial moral isolation an 
atrophy of the moral sense. If the causes of change are at all gen 
eral we may have great populations made up largely of such displace 
units, a kind of “anarchy of spirits” among whom there is no ethos o 
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ettled system of moral life at all, only a confused outbreak of 
mpulses, better or worse.?8 


[he discussed correlations are corroborated by several statistical 
is well as historical facts. In Columbus, Ohio, it has been found 
hat the correlation between mobility and juvenile delinquency by 
wards is 0.39.7* In Chicago, the average period of residence of 
the families of 30 delinquents in their present locality was 2.3 
years, while this averagé for the families of 30 non-delinquents 
of the same social status living in the same part of the city was 
5.25 years.”” Still more conspicuous corroboration of the state- 
nerit is given by historical correlation. I hope I have been able 
-o show that the periods of revolutions, which represent periods 
of an extraordinary vertical mobility, regularly have exhibited an 
2xtremely high demoralization, “a real anarchy of spirit and con- 
science,”’ an utter bestiality, cruelty, and wholesale criminality.*® 
No other epochs give to us such a demoralization. Such a thing 
ss natural from the standpoint of this correlation. More than 
that, besides the periods of revolution, the same trend of demor- 
klization and disintegration of morals is conspicuously exhibited 
»y many epochs of intensive vertical mobility. For the sake of 
previty, only one example which is representative for such periods 
will be given. As already mentioned, the period from the four- 
seenth to the sixteenth centuries in Italy was a period of extraor- 
linary vertical circulation. It was accompanied by brilliant intel- 
actual activity and utter demoralization. With the disintegration 
if the previous social groups “each individual was left to his own 
ruidance, was solely ruled by personal interest and egotism; hence, 
moral corruption became inevitable.” The whole of Italy was 
porrupted. The moral perversion of the upper strata, composed 
partly of bastards, partly of the old aristocracy, was horrible.” 
he Renaissance and the Reformation, besides revolutionary ex- 
dosions, have exhibited similar tendencies. In ancient Greece, 
te centuries of an increase of vertical mobility were those of 
aoral decay. Similar parallelism is given by the history of 
cient Rome. 

For this reason it is not strange that, in spite of an increase 
ff education, improving the standards of living, and the work of 
aany social agencies, criminality within Western societies has not 
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been decreasing within the last few decades.** In some societies, 
as far as statistics show, it has rather been increasing. This 
means that an intensive social mobility, in its horizontal and verti- 
cal forms, has been one of the factors which has been checking 
the efficiency of anticriminal forces. 


2See the factual illustrations of this in the works: Wuiutams, J. M., Our 
Rural Heritage, passim; Groves, N. E., Rural Mind; Lurije, Sostav Prole- 
tariate; SomBart, W., Der Bourgeois; Taussic, F. W., Inventors and Money- 
Makers; the series of occupational essays in Revue International de Sociolo- 
gie for 1901-1902; Bauer, A., Les classes sociales, and works quoted above in 
Chap. XIII; Munsrerserc, G., The Americans. 

2 Cf. Coorey, Cuartes H., Social Organization, Chap. X. 

*See especially Dr-Roperty, E., Sociologie de Vaction, 1908; DRAGHICESCO, 
Du réle de Vindividu dans le determinisme social, and L’ideal createur; Izou- 
LET, J., La cité moderne. 

4Several facts make us think that a happy cross-fertilization of ideas is 
especially noticeable at the first stages of an increase of mobility. If it is 
continued for a very long time, a corresponding intensification of the intellec- 
tual values produced may not follow. 

5 VintaR, The Life and Times of N. Machiavelli, introduction. 

®Cootey, CHARLES H., Genius, Fame, and Comparison of Races, p. 31. 

™See Onrn, A., op. cit., Vol. II, Table IT. 

® CLarKE, E. L., American Men of Letters, pp. 38-39; also Cootty, CHARLES 
H., Genius, Fame, and Comparison of Races, pp. 37-39. 

®See my Sociology of Revolution, Pts. III and IV; see also MatstRE, J. DE, 
Ctivres completes, Vol. I, pp. 35-36. 

2° Study from this standpoint the tables and the diagrams in Castte, C. S., 
op. cit., pp. 30-38. Preliminary results of my study of prominent leaders suggest 
that they are more “mobile” than common people. It is also significant that 
Dr. C. Murchison’s study has shown that among criminals the more mobile 
criminals have a superior intelligence than the less mobile ones. Murchison, 
C., Criminal Intelligence, pp. 49 ff. 

+ See quoted works of WEBER, L. W., “Last sich eine Zunahme der Geistes- 
kranken festellen”; Rupin, E., Uber Zusammenhang zwischen Geisteskran- 
kheit und Kultur; Pottock, H., and Fursusu, E., op. cit. See also the actual 
number of idiots, cretins, and persons with mental diseases in principal Euro- 
pean countries in Annuaire International de Statistique, pp. 162-166, 1916. The 
data shows that from 1880 to 1910 the number of such persons has been grow- 
ing more rapidly than the population. 

™ Cootey, Cartes H., Social Organization, p. 99. 

** See the remarks of Demotins, E., Anglo-Saxon Superiority, pp. 12 ff. 

Cf eBUBA, Ne Ele ops clea Chap exe 
: Stee NG Max, Degeneration; Carver, T., S octology and Social Progress, 

cs Cf. Hayes, E. C., Sociology and Ethics, pp. 136-138. 

i Cf. SimMeEL, G., Philosophie des Geldes, pp. 357-386. 

See Patrick, G. T. W., The Psychology of Social Reconstruction, Chap. V 
and passim, 1920. 
m pee DuRKHEIM, E., Le suicide, passim, Paris, 1912. 
See figures in E. Durkheim’s quoted work. 


™ See SUTHERLAND, E., Criminology, pp. 128-133; Tuomas, W., and ZNa- 
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NIECKI, F., The Polish Peasant, Vol. V, p. 167; McKenziz, R., The Neigh- 
borhood. 

™ Dewey, JoHN, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 130. 

*° Cootey, CHartes H., Social Progress, pp. 180-181. 

* McKENZIE, R., op. cit., p. 166. 

* SUTHERLAND, E,, of. cit., p. 131. See also BruuNEs, J., Human Geography, 
p. 543. J. Riis in his study of the movements of the population of New York 
City has shown that the bands of apaches are nearly always composed of men 
without any fixed home and even without any family. See Ruts, J., How the 
Other Half Lives. 4 

*® See the facts in Soroxry, P., Sociology of Revolution, Pts. I and III. 

_ * VILLARI, op. cit., pp. 3-14. 

*8 See the figures: von Mayr, G., Statistik und Geselschaftslehre, pp. 683-710; 

for the United States, see SuTHERLAND, E., op, cit., Chap. II. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE EFFECTS OF MOBILITY IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATION 


I. MOBILITY, UNDER SOME CONDITIONS, FACILITATES A BETTER 
AND MORE ADEQUATE SOCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUALS, 
THAN IN AN IMMOBILE SOCIETY 


In THE ideal mobile society individuals must be distributed 
according to their capacity and ability, regardless of the position 
of their fathers. Such a social distribution where everybody is 
placed at his proper place, seems to be the best. At least since 
ancient India and China, through Plato and Aristotle, up to the 
present democracies, this type of social distribution of individuals 
has been recognized as the most desirable. And, it seems, only 
an ideal mobile society can realize it. In an immobile society, 
only extremely fortunate racial purity may to some extent ap- 
proach such a type. But even as such a purity cannot prevent 
the appearance of children dissimilar to their parents, therefore, 
even an exclusively fortunate immobile society has to deviate 
from the ideal rule. In an ideal mobile society such children are 
at once shifted to the positions corresponding to their ability. 
However, in order that such a rule may be realized, definite con- 
ditions are necessary. Among them the most important are: 
an equality in the starting point of children and an equality of 
chance. As we cannot know a priori who are talented and the 
nature of these talents, we must test them. In order that the: 
testing be fair it is necessary that children start from the same! 
point, equipped more or less equally, and given equal chances in. 
their “life race.” Only under such conditions of equality may be. 
determined those among them who are “good runners.” Other-! 
wise, the result may be fallacious and misleading. The second: 
fundamental condition is the adequacy of the testing institutions 
and methods. This consists in that the methods of testing must! 
test those talents and abilities which really are necessary for a 
successful performance of a definite social function. If we decide 
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a man is suitable for the position of a ruler because he has a good 
style (as in China), the method may scarcely be recognized as 
adequate: for a successful ruler the style is of little importance. 
If we decide that any student who receives good grades eo ipso 
is suitable for any prominent leadership, we may be mistaken 
again. If we decide that all tall people are suitable for the posi- 
tion of a military strategist, the method of testing is inadequate 
again. This explains what is meant by an adequate method of 
testing. Both of these conditions have scarcely been realized to 
a full degree in any of the mobile societies. Therefore, none of 
‘them can boast of a realization of the ideal distribution of indi- 
‘viduals. All of them have been defective. For this reason it is 
‘somewhat difficult to decide whether mobile or immobile socie- 
ities have been nearer to their ideal rule of social distribution of 
‘individuals. We know some mobile societies, and the United 
‘States of America may serve as an example, in which the social 
distribution of individuals has been very satisfactory. But we 
‘know also some immobile societies, like India, where social dis- 
‘tribution has been not altogether bad. The objective fact of an 
‘unquestionable supremacy of the Brahmins during 2,000 years, 
is a very convincing test of their adequacy for their social 
position, regardless of whether we like the caste-system or not. 
‘Surely, stupid men, without money and organization, cannot 
‘keep such exclusive domination for so long a time. And surely, 
too, it is absolutely childish to try to explain such a fact through 
“Srejudices” and “superstitions.” No prejudice, if it does not 
perform something useful, can exist even 100 years. 

On the other hand, we know some mobile societies with Realy 
incapable grafters and irresponsible adventurers and demagogues 
at the top, and some immobile groups with a degenerated heredi- 
tary aristocracy. This explains the difficulty in deciding definitely 
which of these types of societies, as they really have existed, is 
‘nearer to the realization of the above “golden rule of social dis- 
tribution of individuals.” However, in regard to present time, it 
seems that, in general, within mobile societies deviation from the 
ule is less than within relatively immobile societies. Since, in 
mobile societies, there is the system of “open positions,” there 
ds a greater competition for the higher places among the aspirants. 
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Through this the relatively weaker individuals are eliminated or 

ousted by the relatively stronger ones. A strong stream of 
mobility resembles a strong current which sweeps or drives away 
all those trees which are rooted weakly. In this way, the weak 
posterity of prominent parents is driven down; strong men of 
humble origin climb up; and as a result, the whole social structure 
is permanently cleansed from the inappropriate dwellers of its 

different stories. On the other hand, within relatively immobile 

societies, the present aristocracy is considerably ‘“‘worn out.” 

It does not represent the earlier generations of strong men, what- 

ever their origin, but their latest posterity, already contaminated 

by unfortunate cross-marriages, weakened by detrimental condi- 

tions, licentiousness, luxury, venereal diseases, spoiled by a dolce 

far niente, and privileges without the corresponding responsibility. 

At the same time, within the lower strata there may be many 

talented people. Inheritance of social position hinders the depres- 

sion of unworthy aristocracy and the elevation of talented upstarts 

from the bottom of the pyramid. For these reasons it is possible 

to think that within present societies the normal vertical mobility 

(not that of an anarchical or revolutionary time which is quite 

blind and unselective), in spite of the non-realization of the two 

mentioned conditions, facilitates a more appropriate social dis- 
tribution of individuals. 


2. MOBILITY FACILITATES AN ECONOMIC PROSPERITY AND 
A MORE RAPID SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Since, in a mobile society, individuals are placed better, they 
are likely to be more efficient than the less fortunately placed indi- 
viduals of an immobile society. Thanks to these and some other 
factors, mobile society progresses more rapidly than an immobile 
one. This statement is corroborated by history. The fact that 
mobile periods generally have been marked by great intellectual 
development has already been mentioned. As far as economic 
prosperity is concerned, a correlation between the periods of 
mobility and an increase of economic prosperity has been indi- 
cated by V. Pareto. 


When in a country where the classes had been separated for a 
long time, they suddenly mix together; and the social circulation 
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becomes suddenly intensive, such periods are marked by a consid- 
erable increase of economic prosperity of the country. As examples 
may serve Athens in the time of Pericles; Republican Rome, after 
the victory of the Plebeians; France, after the Revolution of 1789; 
England, in the time of Cromwell; Germany in the time of the Ref- 
ormation ; Italy after 1859; Germany after 1870.1 


The United States of America, after the Civil War, gives an 
additional illustration. The correlation exists, however, only to 
a definite point ; having reached it, a further increase of mobility 
‘seems not to be followed by a further increase of prosperity. A 
‘stronger stroke on a piano key and pedal is followed by a louder 
‘sound. But there is a “point of saturation’? beyond which no 
|increase of the stroke’s force is followed by an increase of the 
‘sound. Such is the situation here: The increase of mobility 
‘after Pericles was followed by a decline in the prosperity of 
|Greece; similar cases are numerous in history. In this as in 
‘other social processes there exists a limit beyond which the cor- 
irelation disappears. 


3. MOBILITY AND SOCIAL ORDER 


As to the influence of mobility on social order and social 
stability the situation is very complex. On the one hand, mo- 
bility exerts quite positive effects on social stability. A better 
‘social distribution of individuals favors social stability. In the 
first place, when an individual is placed in a function to which 
he has an inclination, he is psychologically satisfied. He enjoys 
his job. For this reason he is far from ready to revolt against 
the existing régime. In the second place, the greater efficiency 
of properly placed individuals gives a greater possibility of pro- 
‘curing all the necessities for the population as a whole, and in 
this way removing the deep causes of social disorders and riots. 
'In the third place, the open doors of a mobile society offer a great 
‘chance for the majority of leaders and ambitious persons to 
‘rise. Instead of becoming leaders of a revolution, they are 
turned into protectors of social order. Occupying relatively high 
positions, they do not have a serious motive for annihilation of 
the existing régime; their interests are rather opposite. In a 
‘way mobility permanently robs the revolutionary factions of their 
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possible and capable leaders. Furthermore, in contradistinction 
to the later generations of an hereditary aristocracy, the genera- 
tions which become soft hearted, “humanitarian,” and inclined to 
hesitate in their rights and privileges and finally become impotent 
in their actions, the new “climbers” do not have these weak traits. 
Having climbed through their personal efforts, they are sure of 
their rights; they are not soft hearted; with all their mind and 
energy they are ready to protect themselves and the social order. 
If it is necessary, they will not hesitate to apply force and com; 
pulsion to suppress any riot. (Mussolini is one of the examples 
of this type of men). In this way they facilitate the preservation 
of social order. In the fourth place, an increase of inventions 
helps to raise the standards of living of the whole population 
of a mobile society. This is a condition which works for sta- 
bility, too. The absence of hereditary privileges and artificial 
preferences decreases the validity of the arguments of dissatis- 
fied people; instead of being heroes they are regarded as failures. 
Shifting of the population from stratum to stratum and the corre- 
sponding experiences are likely to weaken hatred and envy be- 
tween different social groups. A man who has been both a 
millionaire and a workingman is not a complete stranger to both 
groups. He may evidence a “‘like-mindedness” in regard to either. 
one. He is likely to be more moderate even in his dissatisfaction, 
than a man who is a stranger to a different social class. Through 
these and similar factors social mobility works in favor of social 
stability. But the picture has another side also. ; 

In the first place, it has been indicated that mobility facilitates 
demoralization and generally weakens the rigidity of many so- 
cially necessary habits. This leads to an undermining of social 
order. In the second place, a decrease of intimacy and intensive- 
ness of social ties leads to the same result. In the third place, a 
decrease of intimate relations with things and the drudgery of 
everyday work increases a desire for breaking the monotony and 
getting rid of it.” In the fourth place, the rigidity of an immobile 
society is a great stabilizing factor; since the social position of 
every individual is predetermined before his birth, the individuals 
accept this predestination as a kind of necessity. An individual 
quietly occupies that “box” in the social building in which he is 
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born. He does not try to change it by any means. He does not 
strive to climb at any cost. He does not fear to be outdistanced. 
Quite different is the situation within a mobile society. Its mem- 
bers neither socially nor psychologically have this “psychology 
of predestination.” They try to climb up. They are ambitious. 
They fear to be outdistanced. Correspondingly, they do not have 
either patience or satisfaction with their position. He who is 
_ below wants to go up. He who is in the upper strata wants to 
climb further or dreads to be put down. Hence, there is a mad 
rush to put down all obstacles irrespective of whether it leads to 
social disorder or not. Hence, an increase of the “centrifugal 
tendencies” of present society. This naturally does not favor 
social stability. All this leads to a continuous fight among indi- 
viduals, groups and factions of a mobile society. This psy- 
chology becomes especially dangerous in the period of a general 
economic depression or in that of a social crisis. The suffering 
masses do not accept passively their situation. They try to im- 
prove it by all means, though at the cost of other groups. When 
legal forms of fight fail, they are ready to turn to violence. Hence, 
strikes, disorders, and revolutions break out. They mark the 
history of the majority of modern societies. 

To the same result we are led by the difference in the nature of 
authority in a mobile and immobile society. In the first society, 
the authority is based on “the will of the people.’’ It does not 
have any mystical elements nor any supernatural prestige. The 
masses like it—when they are satisfied. As soon as there is a 
situation from which they begin to suffer, they are prone to 
drive the authorities by mild or by rude methods. In this process 
the prestige of the authorities and leaders diminishes, instability 
increases, and the result is confusion, or social tremors, or a social 
earthquake. History seems to corroborate this conclusion. Mod- 
ern mobile societies, whether in France, or Germany, or Italy, 
or in the United States of America, not to mention many repub- 
lics of South America, have had revolutions and disorders within 
the last 150 years. Some of them, like France, have shown an 
extreme degree of instability or irritability. The history of 
ancient Rome and the Greek societies, like Athens, after the 
period of entering a mobile stage, shows the same high insta- 
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bility. Athens during 200 years, according to Aristotle, had 11 
different constitutions, several revolutions, and many disorders. 
Rome’s history after the end of the second century B.C. is a his- 
tory of continuous instability and anarchy. From this standpoint 
the somewhat pessimistic views of J. de Maistre, J. Legge, and 
H. S. Maine® are not very far from the truth. The opinions of 
the great contemporaries of the ancient mobile society, such as 
Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, and Thucydides, in this respect are! 
still more characteristic: they unanimously state that any mobile 
society in the form of a democratic society is unstable and is 
doomed to continual social upheavals. As a contrast to that 
instability, the history of India or China in the past records 
only great but rare social upheavals. 

The history of contemporary modern societies is relatively 
very short, and yet the present situation is far from being stable. 
Many voices, led by O. Spengler, already cry that the present 
culture and societies are decaying. The behavior of the “prole- 
tarian class’ (manual as well as intellectual) has exhibited an 
extraordinary degree of irritation, and a proclivity to disorders 
on account of any and every cause and under the most trifling 
pretexts. By this is not meant that mobile societies are neces- 
sarily unstable. It indicates only the fundamental facts and 
reasons which do not allow one to conclude that mobile societies 
are more stable and have a greater chance for long existence 
than immobile ones. Such a statement is not warranted by fact. 
Whether the opposite contention, as a general rule, is true or not, 
I cannot say. 


4. MOBILITY, LONGEVITY, AND CONTINUITY OF THE 
CULTURE COMPLEX 


Another problem near to the problem of the relation between 
mobility and stability is that of the influence of mobility on the 
longevity and continuity of the culture complex. By this is meant 
a unique combination of many social and cultural characteristics 
which in their totality compose “a socio-cultural face” of a so- 
ciety or give to it its social individuality. When we talk of the 
Greek and Roman or the Hindu cultures we do not think of any 
specific trait, but of the totality of all important cultural charac- 
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teristics in their specific combination. Though political régime 
or political independence constitutes one of these characteristics, 
nevertheless, a specific culture complex may continue its existence, 
in spite of changes in a political régime or a loss of political 
independence. The Roman culture complex continued to exist 
after the transition from the Republic to monarchy; the Greek 
culture complex did not disappear after the subjugation of Greece 
by Philip of Macedonja. India has seen very many invasions 
during the last 2,000 years, and yet its culture complex exists 
up to this time. As long as such a culture complex exists we say 
that the corresponding society exists, though it may be politically 
‘dependent. It is interesting to ask, what is the influence of 
mobility on the longevity of such culture complexes? Does it 
facilitate or abbreviate them? The problem seems to be answered 
negatively: mobility is a factor which shortens the longevity of 
:a culture complex, weakens its continuity and facilitates its dis- 
iintegration and through this, the long existence of a society or 
‘social institution. 

An increase of horizontal mobility means a dispersion of the 
tpeople of a definite community throughout different localities and 
tthe infiltration of a community by people recruited from other 
tplaces with other standards. This facilitates the disintegration 
cof a local culture complex; it transforms a specific local culture 
into a kind of a mixture of the components of the most different 
cultural traits. As a result, the local type of a culture complex is 
likely to disappear and to be superseded by an incongruous mix- 
‘ture of all kinds of culture which cannot have any style or indi- 
ywiduality, except that of mechanical mixture. Very similar are 
the effects of vertical mobility. If any social stratum has a 
permanently fluid population recruited from different social strata, 
tit is natural that “the type’ of a stratum is difficult to preserve 
under such conditions. Each of its members brings different 
habits and morals; such differences, step by step, obliterate the 
“style” of a group through mechanical mixture of different com- 
»onents and more and more disfigure it. As the members do 
mot stay for a long time within the group, they cannot be prop- 
erly inculcated with its cultural characteristics. The result is 
the disintegration of the cultural style of the group and disruption 
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of its continuity. The more fluid is the population of a social 
form, and the more heterogeneous are the groups from which it 
is recruited, the sooner and the stronger “the form” is changed 
and disfigured.® These considerations explain the discussed 
proposition. We find its corroboration not only in the history of 
different social institutions, but in the history of whole societies 
or the great culture complexes. The history of the Greek and 
Roman civilizations, on the one hand, and that of the Hindu and 
Chinese societies on the other, may serve as the examples. The 
intensive mobility of the first societies is partly responsible for 
the rapid disintegration of the Greek and Roman culture com- 
plexes. Though their components certainly entered the medieval 
culture, nevertheless, as unique combinations of cultural traits, 
both civilizations, and correspondingly, both societies, had already 
ceased to exist by the early centuries of the Middle Ages. They 
disintegrated and were obliterated. Great vertical and horizontal 
mobility at the beginning of the Middle Ages ended their existence. 
Quite a different picture is given by the relatively immobile 
societies of India and China. In their history they have expe- 
rienced also many invasions, subjugations and other upheavals, 
and yet, they have been able to preserve their culture complexes 
and social physiognomy throughout thousands of years. They 
have not been completely disintegrated. They exist up to this 
time. The evolution of their civilizations has not been discon- 
tinued. This vitality and persistency of their culture complexes, 
at least, is partly due to their relative immobility.® 


5. MOBILITY FACILITATES ATOMIZATION AND DIFFUSION OF 
SOLIDARITY AND ANTAGONISMS 


In an immobile society the social solidarity of its members is 
concentrated within the social box to which they belong. It rarely 
surpasses its limits because the social contact of an individual 
with the members of other different “boxes” is very weak and 
rare. Under such conditions the members of different boxes are 
likely to be strangers or to be in quite neutral relations. But 
within each box the ties of solidarity of its members are most 
intensive ; for the same reason that the solidarity of the members 
of an old-fashioned family is strong. They have a complete 
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understanding and a complete community of interests, or a com- 
plete like-mindedness, elaborated in the closest face-to-face con- 
tacts throughout a life span. The same may be said of hatred 
and antagonisms. All these socio-psychical phenomena are “lo- 
calized’”’ within and “centered” around a definite social box. 
In a mobile social body a “delocalization,” and ‘‘atomization,” 
and diffusion tend to,take place. Since an individual belongs to 
different social groups.and shifts from one box to another, his 
“area” of solidarity is not limited within one box. It becomes 
larger. It involves many individuals of different boxes. It 
ceases to “concentrate” within one box. It becomes “individ- 
ualized’”’ and selects not “boxes” but persons, or social atoms. 
The same may be said of the attitudes of hatred and antagonism. 
At the same time the phenomena of solidarity and antagonism 
iare likely to lose their intensiveness. They become colder and 
‘more moderate. The reason for this is at hand: an individual 
‘now is not secluded for life in his box. He stays for a shorter 
\time within each box; his face-to-face contacts with the members 
‘of each social group become shorter, the number of persons with 
‘whom he “lives together,” more numerous: he becomes like a 
jpolygamist who is not obliged and does not invest all his love 
iin one wife, but divides it among many women. Under such con- 
ditions, the attachment becomes less hot; the intensiveness of 
feeling, less concentrated. 

In the social field this calls forth two important changes. In 
the first place, the map of solidarity and antagonisms within any 
obile society becomes more complex and curved than in an 
immobile one. It is relatively clear in an immobile society. It 

oes along the lines separating one caste, order, or clear-cut 
stratum from another. The vertical and horizontal trenches are 
in general simple and conspicuous. In periods of social struggle, 
slaves fight with slaves against masters; serfs against their lords; 
dlebeians, against patricians; peasants, against landlords. Much 

ore complex is the map of solidarity and antagonism in a mobile 
society. Since the boxes are less clearly cut off from each other, 
and since each of them is filled by a fluid population from dif- 
€erent strata, the lines of solidarity and antagonism become more 
whimsical, and assume the most fanciful character. During the 
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World War the citizens of the United States showed a consider- 
able difference in their attitudes toward the belligerent countries. 
Anglo-Saxon, French, and Slavic citizens sympathized with the 
Allies; the German-Americans, with the Central Powers. The 
unity of the citizenship did not prevent this splitting. If, further, 
is taken into consideration the difference in religion, political 
aspiration, economic and occupational status, the lines of soli- 
darity and antagonism for and against the War appear to be most 
fanciful. People of the same nationality, or of the same religion, 
or occupational status, or economic status, or children of the 
same family, very often happen to be in opposite factions. 

In the second place, the lines of solidarity and antagonism in 
a mobile society become more flexible and more changeable. A 
man, who yesterday was an antagonist of a definite measure, 
to-day becomes its partisan because his social position has been 
changed. Shifting from one social position to another calls 
forth a similar shifting of interests and solidarity. Fluidity of 
social groups facilitates the same result. Therefore, it is not 
strange when we see that yesterday’s foes are to-day’s friends. 
The group, which last year was an enemy to be exterminated, to- 
day turns out an ally. In the contemporary interrelations of 
groups and whole countries this flexibility of the map of soli- 
darity and antagonism is conspicuous. Germany a few years ago 
was a mortal enemy. Now she is a good friend of many previ- 
ously inimical countries. A few years ago, who dared say that 
von Hindenburg would be elected President of Germany? He was 
elected. The attitude of the German people was completely 
changed. And the same may be seen everywhere, even in the 
psychology of an individual. One’s sympathies and antipathies 
now change very rapidly. The old “hatred and feud to death” 
of “faithfulness to the death” are rare phenomena now. They 
become legends, like marriage faithfulness and the vow. ‘“But- 
terfly” individuals more and more become butterflies in their 
hatred and love, solidarity and antagonism. Woe to a diplomat 
who sincerely relies on the promise of an ally to be forever his 
companion in war and peace! Woe to an individual who thinks 
that his fellow is to be faithful to him forever! Such phenomena 
have gone out of fashion. 
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6. MOBILITY FAVORS AN INCREASE OF INDIVIDUALISM FOLLOWED 
BY A VAGUE COSMOPOLITANISM AND COLLECTIVISM 


The nineteenth and twentieth centuries have been marked, 
within Western societies, by an increase of individualism, by a 
weakening of patriotism, and, at the same time, by somewhat in- 
definite forms of socialism and “international solidarity.” The 
whole of contemporary civilization with its “inalienable rights 
of man” is stamped by individualism. An increase in the pacifist 
movement and propaganda, an increase in the antipatriotic and 
anti-nationalist attitudes of Socialists, Syndicalists, Communists, 
Anarchists, Liberals, and finally of a part of the intelligentsia and 
the proletariat, manifests a conspicuous weakening of patriotism. 
The establishment of the First, Second, and Third Internationals 
and their relative success, the growth of international and cos- 
mopolitan propaganda, are manifestations of the third-mentioned 
phenomenon. The causes of such phenomena are complex; but 
among them the factor of mobility seems to have played a con- 
siderable part. In essentials the correlation between mobility and 
these trends is as follows: The indicated increase of horizontal 
mobility mechanically weakens the attachment to a definite place 
or country. An intensive shifting from place to place does not 
permit an individual to have this exclusive love for “his native 
place” which is so common in the people who live and die at the 
place of their birth. Our shifting individuals inevitably begin 
to have the psychology of “ubt bene ibi patria.” Since they have 
become, so to speak, “globe trotters,” it is natural they cannot be 
patriots to the degree characteristic of the population of an im- 
mobile society. 

Mobility facilitates an increase of individualism because it 
destroys this ‘‘seclusion for life in one social box” typical of an 
immobile society. When a man is for life attached to his “box,” 
a knowledge of the box is enough to know the characteristics of 
the man. On the other hand, the man feels himself not so 
much as a particular personality, but only as a cell or a com- 
ponent of the group to which he belongs.’ Under such condi- 
tions, the “boxes’’ but not the individuals are the social atoms 
or units. When the “boxes” are less definite and rigid, when 
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their population is fluid, when an individual passes from position 
to position and often belongs to several overlapping groups, his 
attachment to the box becomes less intensive; his characteristics 
cannot be decided through his temporary position; in order to 
know him one must take him as an individual and study his ~ 
personality. This participation in many groups, shifting from 
one group to another, and impossibility of identification with any 
one group makes an individual something separate from a social 
box; awakens his personality, transforms him from the com- 
ponent of a group to an individual person. As he is shifting 
from group to group, he now must secure rights and privileges 
for himself, not for a specific group, because he himself does 
not know in what group he will be to-morrow. Hence the “Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Men” but not that of a group. Hence the 
demands of liberty of speech, religion, freedom, self-realization 
for a man, but not for a group. Hence the equality of all indi- 
viduals before law; and individual responsibility instead of that 
of a group, as is the case in an immobile society. A mobile so- 
ciety inevitably must “invest” all rights and responsibilities 
in an individual but not in a group. For the same reasons, in a 
mobile society, in order to know a man we cannot rely any more 
on the information that he is a member of a given group. Such 
information was more or less satisfactory in an immobile society. 
Under the conditions of intensive circulation, to say that “Mr. 
Smith is a business man, or mechanic, or clerk,’”’ means almost 
nothing because Mr. Smith yesterday might be a minister and 
to-morrow may become a millionaire or a senator. We need to 
know his whole curriculum. We must know his character and 
intelligence, his life and shiftings. His family status, as such, 
does not give much information for our purpose either, because 
children of a humble family often go up, and wice versa. This 
explains the reason of individualism as a mark of a mobile society; 
it shows also why the members of a mobile society must have a 
much more intensive feeling of personality and individuality than 
the members of an immobile group. So much for this point. 

The above partly explains also the diffusion of a somewhat 
vague internationalism and the collective trends of our time. But- 
terflying from country to country, from stratum to stratum, an 
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individual inevitably becomes a kind of comet which is per- 
nanently moving without any attachment to a definite solar sys- 
fem. He has many temporary places but does not have any 
sermanent one. Naturally, he becomes, as he likes to appear to 
aimself, “‘a citizen of the world,’ a cosmopolitan, an interna- 
“donalist. This is not so much his virtue as a matter of necessity. 
His solidarity becomes diffused; it now concerns many places; 
't does not have the intensiveness of a narrow solidarity of an 
mmobile society. Being larger in size, it is cold, dull, and theo- 
retical. We love the whole world, not loving particularly any 
real human being. We talk of the welfare of mankind, not taking 
iny particular care of anybody. The farther we go in this direc- 
‘ion, the more we lose sympathy and devotion toward the living 
man. One of the results of this is a depreciation of a man’s life. 
in an immobile society the life of a member of a “box” was 
sacred. Murder of a member was felt to be a great sacrilege. 
Now, when we meet thousands of people without entering into 
in intimate “living together” with them, man becomes a kind 
»f theoretical and arithmetical abstract unit, lifeless, soulless. 
lis murder we resent but rather theoretically, without any deep 
‘motion, like a murder in a moving picture. This weakening 
of resentment is manifested not only in the impossibility of piti- 
ess revenge and feud for the murderer (as it was in the past), but 
n the great leniency with which we treat murderers. Moreover, 
vhen a mass murder of thousands of human beings is performed 
m the name of “Liberty,” “Revolution,” “Progress,” ‘“Com- 
munism,” and other “gods” of our epoch, many people do not 
‘esent at all such wholesale slaughtering; the slaughtered thou- 
ands of human beings are nothing but abstract arithmetical units. 
5tep by step we become generous toward the whole of mankind, 
nd rather cruel toward a living man. It is not strange, there- 
ore, that many of the most enthusiastic partisans of internation- 
lism and “mankind” show in their behavior contempt toward a 
eal man. In the name of half-fictitious conceptions of “pro- 
stariat,” or “international,” or “mankind” they sacrifice thou- 
ands of human lives for their purely theoretical conceptions. 
Revolutionary internationalists, like the Communists, give plenty 
f examples of this kind.* 
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It has already been indicated that complete social isolation or 
loneliness is unbearable for the majority of people. It has been 
mentioned also that mobility facilitates such an isolation. Detached 
from an intimate oneness with any group, losing even family 
shelter against loneliness, modern individuals try by every means 
to attach themselves to some social body to avoid their isolation. 
And the more the family is disintegrated, the stronger is this need. 
Some enter labor and occupational unions; some try to fight their 
isolation through an affiliation with political parties; some, 
through a participation in different societies, clubs, churches ; some 
through a mad rush from one dancing hall to another. Some 
try to belong at once to many and often opposite groups. All 
these “collectivist tendencies” are nothing but the other side of 
individualism and isolation, created by mobility. They are at- 
tempts to substitute for the previous lost “boxes’’ something sim- 
ilar to them. To some extent all these unions, clubs, societies, and 
so forth, serve this purpose. But only to some extent. Shifting 
does not permit one to attach himself to such groups strongly. 
Hence arise the trends to go further in this direction. This trend 
is conspicuously manifested in the social schemes of Communists, 
revolutionary syndicalists, and guild socialists. They contemplate 
a complete engulfment of an individual within the commune, or 
syndicate, or a restored guild. They unintentionally try to reés- 
tablish “‘the lost paradise” of an immobile society, and to make 
an individual again only a “finger of the hand” of a social body. 
The greater is the loneliness, the more urgent the need. I fear, 
however, that until social mobility is diminished, such attempts, 
even being realized, cannot give what is expected of them. In 
the best case they may create a kind of a compulsory “social 
box’”’ which will be felt to be a prison by its members. In condi- 
tions of social mobility such a cell will be destroyed by its prison- 
ers. In order to realize the program it is necessary to diminish 
the mobility. If we are entering such a period, then in some 
form these schemes may be realized. Are we entering one? I 
cannot confidently say. Some symptoms are in favor of such an 
hypothesis. But they are not quite clear as yet; the topic is too 
big to be discussed briefly, and the writer too much likes the 
mobile type of society to prophesy its funeral; therefore, he pre- 
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fers to finish the discussion right here. Whatever may happen 
in the future, our mobile period is far from ended. And if our 
aristocracy would try to be a real aristocracy, strong in its rights 
and duties, creative in its achievements, less sensual in its proclivi- 
ties and free from parasitism; if it would raise its fecundity; if 
the channels of climbing are open to every talent among the 
lower strata; if the machinery of social testing and selection is 
properly reorganized; if the lower strata are raised to levels as 
high as possible ; and if we are not permeated by the ideologies of 
false sentimentality and “humanitarian impotency,” then the 
chances for a long and brilliant existence of present mobile soci- 
eties are great and high. Let history do what it has to do; and 
let us do what we ought to do without wavering and hesitation. 


1 Pareto, V., op. cit., pp. 1655-1656. 

* See Patrick, G. T. W., The Psychology of Social Reconstruction, passim, 
1921. 

®See Marne, Sir Henry SuMNER, Popular Government, passim, 1886; 
‘Marstre, J. DE, Guvres completes, Vol. I, p. 226 ff., 375 ff. 

*See Prato, Republic, Bks. VIII and IX; Artsroritr, Politics, Bks. III 
and V, Chap. V. 

5G. Simmel’s statement that “the social forms can remain identical while 
i their members change” may be true only as far as the changing members are 
‘similar. If they are dissimilar and heterogeneous, no maintaining of an iden- 
{tity of social form is possible. See StmMeEt, G., “Comment les formes sociales 
¢se maintiennent,” L’Année sociologique, Vol. I, passim. See the criticism of 
ithis theory in my System of Sociology, Vol. I, pp. 331-335. 
_ ©The problem of longevity of a society and its culture complex has been 
«studied very little. Trying to understand the causes of a long existence of 
ta Chinese and the Hindu societies and cultures, I came to the following con- 
clusions: In the first place, it has been due to a severe natural selection (high 
birth and mortality rates) which have been eliminating the weak elements and 
facilitating the survival of the best part of the population. To this factor it 
i:is due that the Chinese and the high classes of India are of the most talented. 
. This little is known; nevertheless, it is true. Besides many data the recent 
mental and moral tests of different nationalities by V. C. Murdock have shown 
{that the Chinese occupy one of the highest places in this respect. See Mur- 
ppock, V. C., “A Study of Differences, etc.,” School and Society, Vol. XXII, 
i: 568-569. See also SCHALLMAYER, W., op. cit., Chap. XI. Symonps, P. M., 
The Intelligence of the Chinese in Hawait, ibid., Vol. XIX, 1924; Wotcort, C. 
[D., The Intelligence of Chinese Students, ibid., Vol. XI, 1920; Wavucn, K. T. 
“A., Comparison of Oriental and American Student Intelligence, Psychological 
EBulletin, Vol. XVIII, 1921; Youne, K. T., The Intelligence of Chinese Children, 
\Vol. V, 1922; TerMAN, L., Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, pp. 56-57; for 
ithe intelligence of various castes of India vide: Herrick, D. S., A Comparison 
yof Brahman and Panchama Children, Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. V, 
pp. 252-260; Waucu, K. T., op. cit. In the second place, there seems not 
ito have existed differential fertility. The greatest duty of all, and espe- 
‘icially of the upper strata, has been to have many children, especially sons, 
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This has been facilitated by the polygamy of the upper strata which has been 
permitted juridically and practiced factually. Both of these causes prevented 
the wasting of the best elements of the populations. Besides, in India a great 
rdle seems to have been played by the rigid prohibition of intercaste marriages. 
This seems to have prevented contamination of the race of Brahmins, and has 
led to a fortunate inbreeding of high racial stock. A practice of a severe but 
very efficient eugenics has facilitated this result. The severest social selection 
of the Brahmins of the high orders which they have had to undergo in the 
form of severe educational testing, and the severest training, which inculcates 
the most rigid habits and inflexible morals, are further conditions. As a result 
of this severest biological and social selection and the most efficient training of 
the mental, as well as volitional and emotional characteristics, the highest caste 
became something which might be exterminated physically, but could not be 
broken in any other way, neither through rewards and pleasure, nor through 
torture and suffering. They are invincible and unconquerable. In this way, 
the culture complexes of India became stagnant but vital. In China (see 
ScHALLMAYER, W., op. cit., Chap. XI) a pure “inbreeding” did not play any 
important role. Besides the above biological factors, a great social selection 
and minute training in habits and as a part of this, ceremonialism, together 
with “filial piety,” and other measures of Confucianism, have given great sta- 
bility to Chinese society, and an ability to withstand all invasions and subjuga- 
tions without complete disintegration of the society and its culture complex. 
All political and military storms, which in many societies often lead to disin- 
tegration, could not destroy these societies. These social storms have passed 
on their surface, like winds on a deep sea, without destroying the basic institu- 
tions of these civilizations. 

Present mobile societies in this respect appear to me as unstable. Biological 
selection works within them in a, rather negative way. Social selection is 
somewhat loose, and incidental, especially in regard to the character of the 
people. Habits and morals are plastic but not very stable. Self-control, in 
the form of a powerful control of the lower affections and sensual pleasures, 
is not very efficient. Ceremonies and persistency of habit inculcation exist in a 
low degree. The family institution is being disintegrated. Religious influences 
become less efficient. Measures of compulsion and punishment are put away as 
rude and barbarian. All that we have is education. In it are invested all our 
hopes. I hope they are justified. But I cannot help thinking that such a basis 
of social stability and social longevity is somewhat fragile. I hope I may be 
quite wrong in my skepticism. 

* DuRKHEIM, E., La division du travail social, and BoucLt, Cartes, “Revue 
générale des théories récentes sur la division du travail,” L’ Année sociologique, 
Vol. VI; Patant, Les antinomies entre Vindividu et société, passim. 

° The attitude of a great many foreign “intellectuals” toward the Red Terror 
shows this also. They praise enthusiastically the lofty phraseology and the fic- 
titious “humanitarianism” of the Communists but they do not even mention 
fifteen millions of lives, at least, sacrificed to this God of “humanitarian com- 
munism.” They do not pay and do not want to give any attention to these 
victims. This fact is a very conspicuous illustration of my statement. It con- 
firms the rule that the enthusiastic caretakers of mankind usually are very 
careless and rather cruel toward a real human being. 
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of individuals in society, 21¢ ff., 
530 ff. 
of ranks, 68-98 
of wealth, 36-67 
Divorce, increase of, 397-399 
Dolichocephaly related to intelligence 
and aristocracy, 234-239 
Duration of life of various classes, 
leaders, men of genius, 258-279 
Dynamic times.—See Mobility 
Dynasties, duration of, 156-157 


Economic status, changes in, 23-67 
correlation of bodily, vital, mental 
characteristics with, 215-316 
fluctuation of, 23-67 
inheritance of, 463 ff. 
of a group, 23-35 
shifting from one to another, 463- 
480 
Economic prosperity and mobility, 
532-533 
Economic stratification, definition of, 
12 
fluctuation of, 36-67 
height and profile of, 36-67 
See also Equality; Inequality; 
Stratification; Trends; Wealth 
Education, as a means of promotion, 
169-188 
as a selective agency, 187-201 
as aristocratizing agency, 327 
defects of our system of, 187 ff. 
Elimination of the unfit by school, 
church, occupation, and other 
agencies, 182-211 
Flite, exhaustion of, 503 
overproduction and underproduction 
of, 197-201 
See also Aristocracy; 
Leader 
Environment, as a factor of circula- 
tion, 366 ff. 
as a factor of stratification, 340 
effects of on behavior, body, and 
mind, 317-333 


Genius ; 


GENERAL INDEX 


responsible for differences of va- 
rious classes, 317 ff. 
Equality, non-existence of, 11-19 
trends toward, 36-130 
Equalizing factors, in contrast to 
stratifying ones, 46 ff., 85 ff., 
Tit ff. 
See also Stratification 
Eugenists, fallacy of one-sided, 457 
Examinations, social functions of, 
188 ff. 
Executives of history, 457°” 


Factors, concept of, 344 
of class differences, 317-333 
of mobility, 381-413 
of stratification, 337-345 
Failures, mechanism of elimination 
of, 182-211 
|Family, as a basis for social place- 
ment of individuals, 183 ff. 
as a channel of circulation, 179 ff. 
as an educational agency, 184 ff. 
disintegration of, 185, 397-399 
|Feeble-mindedness, per cent in various 
social classes, 301 ff. 
iFertility—See Differential fertility 
(Fluctuation, limits of, 57-62, 92, 124- 
126 
of economic status of a group, 23-35 
of economic stratification, 36-67 
of intensity of mobility, 139 ff. 
of occupational stratification, 99- 
130 
_of political stratification, 68-98 
periodicity of, 55-57, 93 


Genius, and mobility, 511-515 
bodily characteristics of, 215-257 
hereditary, 323-330 
mentality of, 280-316 
quota of various classes in produc- 
tion of, 282-292 
vitality of, 258-279 
Government, autocratic and demo- 
cratic, of minority and majority, 
68-98 
See also Political stratification 
Gradation, of economic ranks, 36-67 
of occupational ranks, 99-130 
of political ranks, 68-98 
Graduality of circulation, 449, 455, 
474 ff., 485 
Graduates, statistics of college, 200 


507 


Health, influence of mobility on, 4093- 
507 
of various social classes, of genius, 
of the dependents, 258-279 
Heredity, and environment, 317-333 
and genius, 282-292 
Heterogeneity of the population, as a 
factor of stratification, 85-92 
Hierarchies, closed and open, 133-163 
economic, 36-67 
exist in all societies, 11-19 
occupational, 99-130 
political, 68-98 
See also Aristocracy; Stratifica- 
tion 
Historical trends: criticism of the 
theories of, 23-163 


See also Cycles; Fluctuation; 
Trends 
“Humanitarianism’” in the upper 


classes, 308-311, 316 
Hunting for pleasure, and mobility, 
522-523 


Immobile and mobile types of society, 
137 ff. 
Individualism, 

541-545 
and mobility, 538 ff. 
Inequality—See Equality; Stratifica- 
tion 
Inheritance, social: of economic sta- 
tus, 464 ff. 
of occupational status, 415 ff. 
of political status, 485 ff. 
Intellectual life, intensification of, 508- 
529 
Intelligence of various social classes, 
280-316 
Intermarriage, 178-180, 184 ff. 
Intimacy, decrease of, 522-523 
Invention and mobility, 511 
Inventors, duration of life of, 259, 
261 
Isolation, increase of, 522-523 


and cosmopolitanism, 


Kings.—See Monarchs 


Laboring classes, bodily, vital, mental 
traits of, 215-316, 536 
manual and intellectual, 124-125 
place among other classes, 99-130 
Lag in shifting of individuals, 369 ff. 
Land shifting, 466-467 


558 


Leaders, characteristics of, 215-316 
definition of, 280 
See also Aristocracy; Clergy; 
Elite; Genius; Inventors; Mil- 
lionaires ; Monarchs 
Liberty, 73 ff. 
Loneliness and mobility, 522-525 
Longevity of various classes 
groups, 258-279 
Lower classes, characteristics of, 215- 
316 
strata from which are recruited, 99- 
130, 414-490 
Luxury, facilitates degeneration, 362 


and 


Mechanism of social testing and se- 
lection, 182-211 
Mentality—Scee Intelligence 
Mental strain and mobility, 510 ff. 
Middle strata, stability of, 455-456, 
476 
Migration, territorial, 381 ff. 
Millionaires, characteristics of, 259 ff., 
280-316 
origin of families of, 142, 475-476 
See also Aristocracy; Capitalists ; 
Genius 
“Misoneism,” 519-521 
Mobile society, 137-138 
Mobility, social, and democracy, 138 
concept and forms of, 133-135 
economic, 463-480 
fluctuation of, 139 ff. 
intensity and generality, 136-137 
occupational, 414-462 
political, 481-490 
territorial, 381 ff. 
See also Circulation; Migration; 
Shifting 
Monarchs, characteristics of, 259-260, 
261, 270-275, 280-316 
men of genius among, 282-283 
upstarts among, 143 
See also Aristocracy; Executives 
of history; Genius; Leaders 
Monarchy, trend to republic from, 
78 ff. 
Morals and mobility, 526-527 
Mortality, rates of, in various classes, 
258-279 


Narrow-mindedness and mobility, 509 
Nervous system, strain of, insensitive- 
ness of, 510-519 
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Newspaper, instrunient of vertical 


mobility, -175 


Nobility —See. Aristocracy; Capital-— 


ists; Leaders; Monarchs 


Occupation, influence on human being 

of, 317-333 
inheritance of, 100 ff., 140 ff., 415 

ff. 

Occupational circulation, vertical, 440 
ff. 

Occupational classes, characteristics 
of, 215-316 

Occupational idiosyncrasies, decrease 
of, 509-510 

Occupational mobility, 133-163, 414- 
462 - fr 

Occupational stratification, concept 
and forms of, height, gradation, 
and profile of, 99-130 

Occupational testing and_ selection, 
202-205 

Open social classes, 137-138 

Opportunity, equality of, 530-532 

Order, social, and mobility, 533-535 

Organizational functions and leader- 
ship, 100 ff. 

Overproduction of élite, 198 ff. 


Parties, political, as channels of circu- 
lation, 172-173 

oligarchy in, 16, 68-08 
Physicians, longevity of, 258-279 
Pigmentation, and genius, 241 ff. 

of various classes, 241-245 
Plasticity of behavior, 508 
Political mobility, 133-163, 481-492 
Political status, inheritance of, 458 ff. 


Political stratification, concept, forms 


fluctuation of, 13-17, 68-98 
Poor classes, characteristics of, 215- 
316 
Priesthood.—See Clergy 
Privileges—See Aristocracy; Elite; 
Leaders 
Professional class, bodily, vital, men- 
tal traits) of, 215-310 
Professional organizations as a chan- 
nel of circulation, 174-175 
Progress.—See Cycles; Fluctuation; 
Trends 
Proletariat, 533-534 
See also Laboring classes; Poor 
classes 
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Property, concentration and equaliza- 
tion of, 36-67 
shifting and inheritance of, 463- 


486 
Prostitutes, characteristics of, 215- 
316 
Racial deterioration, and mobility, 
493-507 
See also Decay; Degeneration; 
Depletion 


Ranks—See Aristocracy; “Hierarch- 
ies; Stratification 
Religion, shifting of individuals 
from one to another, 402 ff. 
weakening of, 403 ff. 
‘Restlessness and mobility, 522 ff. 
‘Revolution, facilitated by defective 
distribution of individuals, 369 ff. 
in its influence on stratification, 23- 
130 
mobility in time of, 143 ff., 449, 466- 
471, 481-485 
‘Rhythms,—See Cycles; Fluctuation; 
Trends 
MRich classes, characteristics of, 215- 
316 
| See also Capitalists; Millionaires 
igidity of classes, 136-138 
Royalty—See Monarchs 


school, as a channel of circulation, 
169-171 

as a selective and testing agency, 
188-193 

shortcomings of modern, 194-201 

selection, social: forms, mechanism, 

agencies of, 182-211 

self-government, 68-98 

bhifting of individuals, territorial, oc- 
cupational, interreligious, inter- 
family, from party to party, from 
state to state, 381-413 
See also Circulation; Migration; 

Mobility 

‘ize of head of various classes, 224- 
234 

kkepticism, 

519-521 

l\davery, 75 ff., 95-06 

pocial classes—See Classes, social 

»ocial control as a function of aristoc- 

racy, 90-130 

yocialism.— See Communism 

volidarity, atomization of, 539 


facilitated by mobility, 


559 


Space, social, concept of, 4-6 
difference from geometrical, 3-4 
dimensions of, 7-9 

See also Distance, social 
Speech-reactions, misleading, 17 
Stability of order influenced by mo- 

bility, 533-535 

Stature of various classes, 215-257 

Status, social, definition of, 3-10 

Stratification, social, concept and 

forms of, 12-19 

economic, 23-67 

fluctuation of height and profile of, 
36-130 

occupational, 99-130 

open and closed, 133-163 

political, 68-098 

universality of, 13 ff. 

Suicide, correlation with mobility, 

522 ff. 

Superficiality correlated with mobility, 

516-519 


Temperament of various social classes, 
308-310 

Trends, criticism of the theories of, 
2omst ys Ziti =103 

Types of society, mobile and immobile, 
133-163 

Tyranny, 68-98 

Unrest.—See Restlessness 

Upheaval, mobility in time of, 143, 
369 ff., 449, 466-471, 481-485, 533- 


536 
See also Mobility; Revolution 


Versatility of behavior, stimulated by 
mobility, 508 

Vigor of various classes, 258-279 

Violence and domination, 271-274, 
308-311 


War, factor of stratification, 341-343 
in relationship with mobility, 143, 
ae ff., 449, 466-471, 481-485, 533- 


53 
Waste of the best human material, 
403-507 
See also Depletion, racial 
Wealth, concentration and equaliza- 
tion, 36-67 
increase and decrease, 23-35 
See also Economic stratification ; 
Property 
Working classes—See Laboring 
classes 
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